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THE BANKRUPTCY OF INDIA. 


Many circumstances have combined of late years to direct public 
attention to the affairs of our Indian Empire. Since 1874 the Bengal 
famine, the visit of the Prince of Wales, the proclamation of the 
Queen as Empress at Delhi, the frightful dearth, far exceeding both 
in extent and intensity that of Bengal, which has for more than two 
years afflicted Madras and Bombay, the ordering of the Indian con- 
tingent to Malta, and now the Mission of Sir Neville Chamberlain to 
the Ameer of Affghanistan, have each and all had the effect of keep- 
ing India before the minds of the English people. The movement 
of the indian troops at the crisis of the Eastern difficulty has, 
however, served to manifest more clearly than anything else the 
intimate connection which now subsists between ourselves and our 
greatest dependency. Henceforth England and India are one for 
purposes of offensive or defensive warfare, and are definitely leagued 
together against all possible antagonists, whether on this or the 
other side of the Suez Canal. 

Lord Beaconsfield, by thus calling in Asia to redress the balance of 
military power in Europe, has thrown into the strongest relief the direct 
responsibility which rests upon Englishmen of all classes for treating 
India as an integral portion of the Empire. That great and populous 
country depends absolutely upon us for good government, moderate 
taxation, and consideration of its general needs. Any blunders which 
we make affect 190,000,000 fellow-subjects, and are wholly irremedi- 
able save by ourselves. Insurrection against unintentional oppression 
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or well-meant injustice is hopeless, and the natives have no appeal but 
to the capacity and openness of mind of us their conquerors to remove 
any grievances from which they may be suffering. It is fortunate 
for them that, in spite of other topics, the serious consideration of 
the relation which England bears to India and the future policy 
which ought to be pursued should have been forced upon the nation. 

India has now been for fully twenty years under the direct ad- 
ministration of the Queen and Parliament. In 1858 the famous 
proclamation was issued which finally transferred the supreme au- 
thority from the old East India Company to the Crown, its only 
possible substitute. The twenty years which have since passed have 
been, so far as the internal condition of India is concerned a period 
of more than Roman peace. The few frontier expeditions rendered 
necessary by the turbulence of wild tribes beyond our border have 
been little more than reminders that all Asia does not belong to us. 
All that could be gained by profound peace ought therefore to have 
been already secured. Between 1858 and 1878 we have constructed 
nearly 7,000 miles of railway through the country, connecting all 
the great cities and provinces; we have carried out vast irrigation 
works intended to act as a general preventive of the dangerous 
effects of drought; and we have laid down besides a whole network 
of ordinary agricultural roads. No effort, indeed, has been spared 
to develope our great dependency according to the most approved 
modern methods; and none can doubt that, although too frequently 
a bad inclination has been shown at home to charge India with 
expenses which do not rightly fall upon her, there has been a most 
earnest desire on the part of our officials in that country to raise the 
condition of the great body of the people, and thus to make them 
thoroughly contented with our rule. It has been universally felt that 
we must depend for the stability of our government on the goodwill 
of the people even more than on our own strength. 

We are constantly assured that we have succeeded in this noble at- 
tempt ; that the natives of India are not only peaceful, but prosperous, 
under the control of England ; that in particular the cultivators are, as 
a class, far richer than they were ; that the traders are at least equally 
flourishing; and that generally the great population of Hindostan, 
notwithstanding the necessarily increased taxation, due to a superior 
and more highly organised administration, is in every respect better 
off than when Lord Canning took up the reins of government. 

All this Englishmen as a rule believe, and some of the benefits 
which we have conferred upon India are so obvious that the rest 
might not unfairly be taken for granted. Knowing that no harm is 
meant, it seems impossible that the gravest harm should be done. 

But of late more detailed interest is taken in the subject, and it 
has been noted that almost every Indian official who has left the 
service and is free from the cares of administration openly gives it as 
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his opinion that taxation in some directions has reached its utmost 
limit, even if it be not already too heavy for the simplest well-being 
of the agricultural classes ; that, although there is no evidence to show 
that the seasons from 1858 to 1878 have been exceptional, the famines 
in almost every part of India have been unprecedented in number and 
probably unequalled in severity; that, so far as can be judged, the 
supply of cattle for agricultural purposes has dwindled considerably as 
well as gone off in quality; that in many districts the ordinary scale 
of nourishment is below what it was some years ago, approaching 
dangerously near the limit of permanent starvation; and that there 
are not wanting grave indications as to the deterioration of the soil 
all over India, owing to excessive cropping, want of fallows, and in- 
sufficiency of manure. These and other equally serious symptoms 
have occasioned the gravest uneasiness to those who have observed 
them. Even Lord Northbrook, who was certainly not an economical 
Viceroy, and who so lately as last year said, with all the authority 
derived from his high position and wide experience, that he ‘did 
not think any one who had any knowledge of the subject could doubt 
that the expenditure on the Indian railways was one of the most 
profitable investments that ever was made by a great nation,’ and 
further asserted that ‘in his opinion the finances of India were in a 
perfectly sound condition’—even Lord Northbrook has been com- 
pelled by the urgency of the case to protest against our recent finan- 
cial policy as involving the gravest danger, and to move a resolution 
to that effect in the House of Lords. Twelve months could not so 
entirely change the situation in such a matter. The previous cir- 
cumstances must have been very critical indeed. They both were and 
are most critical. 

For where is the wealth of India? The cultivators clearly have 
not got it, for they, as is generally admitted, can scarcely support 
the pressure of the present taxation, and over large tracts are so 
miserably destitute that they come upon the Government relief works 
at the very commencement of the slightest scarcity. There are no 
beautiful tombs or temples to point to, as in former ages, on which 
the savings of the population might have been lavished, nor are 
public works of general utility now built to any extent by private 
individuals. Indian investments are almost unknown. Barely a 
fraction of the enormous debt of 220,000,000/. is held by natives; 
the capital for the railroads and irrigation works has all been borrowed 
in England ; such cotton mills or other machinery as have hitherto 
been put up in our territory are for the most part dependent on the 
same source of supply, and the native manufactures, which have 
been ruined by our cheaper goods, are not yet at any rate replaced 
by new industries. Indian capital, if it is accumulating, acts very 
differently from capital elsewhere, seeing that it certainly does not 
compete to any extent for the most remunerative employment, and 
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thus lower the interest on loans in the great industry of the country— 
tillage of the soil. 

The main features of this state of things were well put some years 
ago in an article in the Quarterly Review :—‘The wealth of native 
bankers and capitalists is on paper only—in brief it is lent to their 
more needy countrymen. It represents the capital required for the 
agriculture of the millions of small farmers. If we trace downwards 
and downwards the wealth of the millionnaire banker, we shall find it 
at last in thousands of miserable bullocks and such like investments, 
the working stock of a numerous but very poor people.’ 

And even this supply of capital, used at rates varying from 12 
to 60 per cent., so far from increasing is getting smaller, though 
maybe the remainder is concentred in fewer hands. What effect 
these rates of interest, in conjunction with our rigid system of law, 
produce upon the cultivators, has lately been shown by Miss Night- 
ingale in this Review. But the causes of all the misery which she 
has enlarged upon lie far deeper than the village usurer. 

The truth is that Indian society as a whole has been frightfully 
impoverished under our rule, and that the process is going on now at 
an increasingly rapid rate. 

The natives say, and have said for years, that as a whole life has 
become harder since the English took the country. They are right; 
it has become harder, and will become harder still if we proceed on 
our present lines. They say also that the taxation is already crushing. 
That is true too, and it has become yet more crushing in this present 
year. We, a business people, are forcing the cultivators to borrow at 
12, 24, 60 per cent. of their native money-lenders, to build and pay 
the interest on the cost of vast public works which have never paid 
nearly 5 per cent.; we overlook entirely the tremendous economical 
drain which has been going on for a century owing to a foreign rule, 
and we neglect to consider that, as land gets poorer, the assessment 
rises in proportion to the produce. The dangers we have to face are 
grave indeed; no exaggeration, no forced rhetoric, is needed to 
increase the weight with which they must press upon us all. There 
is evidence enough already and to spare, whilst we are staggering on 
with our committees and commissions to a catastrophe which, unless 
facts and figures utterly lie, will be unequalled in the history of 
the world. 

When poverty-smitten cultivators in one part of India are taxed— 
permanently taxed—to support famine-stricken ryots in another, who 
in their turn are to be taxed again for the like service, the whole 
country being drained all the while by enormous military charges, 
home charges, interest, remittances, and loss by exchange, it needs 
no great economist, no far-seeing statesman to predict that a crash is 
inevitable. The famines which have been devastating India are in 
the main financial famines. Men and women cannot get food be- 
cause they have not been able to save the money to buy it. Yet we 
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are driven, so we say, to tax these people more. The Irish famine 
was often predicted, and none gave heed. The facts relating to India 
lie open to all men. It is not yet perhaps too late to deal with 
them, but there is assuredly no time to be lost. 


At the very threshold of an inquiry into the condition of India, 
the almost insuperable difficulty is encountered, that there are 
scarcely any early official statistics with relation to population and 
produce. Though we have been the leading power in India for upwards 
of a hundred years, it is impossible to state with confidence whether 
the population is increasing, decreasing, or stationary. This by itself 
is a most serious matter. There is a very general and probably 
well-founded impression that, owing to the long-continued peace, 
with early marriages and no infanticide, the people have largely 
increased in numbers under our rule; but there is positively no 
direct evidence whatever to this effect,“and many careful observers 
altogether dispute the assumption. The only trustworthy figures 
are those of the general census of 1871, and these of course afford 
no criterion either way. In any case, the position will not be greatly 
affected if the population is taken as stationary for the whole twenty 
years, at the amount of that census, namely 190,000,000. 

But the next point is in greater confusion still. The facts in 
relation to agricultural and other produce have never been tabulated 
with any approach to accuracy. The Statistical Abstract relating to 
British India, though fairly complete in other respects, gives abso- 
lutely nothing under this head, and the statistical departments here 
and in India seem quite unable to supplement the deficiency, though 
ready and even anxious to give every information. The almost in- 
calculable importance of this omission will appear in the following 
pages, but the lack of such official data in the returns of a government 
which derives nearly one half of its net revenue from the rent or 
taxation of the soil is surely not very creditable to us. In default of 
these, it becomes necessary to use such outside calculations as have 
been made from time to time. Now these calculations, worked out at 
various times by independent authorities, rate the value of the {total 
average gross produce of India during recent years at 300,000,000/. 
Mr. Grant Duff, who cannot be accused of having ever erred in taking a 
too gloomy view of Indian finance, adopted these figures in 1871, as 
presenting a favourable view of the case. They have been accepted 
as not widely differing from an accurate estimate by the authorities 
at Calcutta, and generally they may be relied upon as giving a 
safe, though if anything rather sanguine, estimate of the average 
gross value of Indian produce, agricultural and manufactured, during 
the last ten years. 

It is not a little remarkable that a singularly able native writer,! 
who has been at the pains to work through all the attainable statistics 
1 Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 
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of production, official and other, has arrived at almost identically the 
same conclusion by two different routes. He too gives this gross sum 
of 300,000,000/. as a favourable average. The calculations as to the 
amount and value of produce made by him, though necessarily rough 
in some respects owing to insufficient data, are so far superior to any- 
thing to be found elsewhere that the results arrived at with reference 
to the year 1867-68—a good season year, better indeed than any 
which we have had since—are valuable. The figures are in every 
instance put in excess of what might be taken as a good result on 
irrigated and unirrigated land. The following table shows the 
amount of acreage and return for all India. 


Acreage under 
cultivation 


Value of Produce 


Central Provinces ‘ ; 
ee ee Tet en ae 36,000,000 | 
North-west Provinces - ‘ a] 24,177,161 40,000,000 | 
Bengal : ‘ ‘ r . say | 56,000,000 96,000,0C0 
Madras. é : , . say 18,000,000 36,000,000 
Bombay 19,114,113 | 40,000,000 


12,378,215 £16,000,000 





| 
ies Liicy sess tore ace camedvnes ae 13,000,000 


Total . 158,618,264 | £277,000,000 | 





Here is an entire agricultural produce of 277,000,000/. for 
158,618,264 acres, or at the rate of 1/. 14s. an acre. This seems an 
absurdly low return to us, but there is no reason to doubt its general 
correctness. When only 6 per cent. is deducted for seed, a return is left 
of 260,000,000/. In all for this favourable year, adding a liberal amount 
for manufactures and every contingency, it is impossible to run the 
total above 340,000,000/. Taking account, therefore, of the terribly 
low returns recently made manifest in Madras, Bombay, and other 
parts of India, sometimes not exceeding 10s. an acre, we may go 
back to the figures 300,000,000I., with the assurance that the average 
produce of all India is not being undervalued. 

Admitting then this 300,000,000/. as a standard, it appears 
that the gross produce of 190,000,000 people is not worth more 
than 31s. 6d. per head. To compare one country with another in 
matters of this kind is an altogether fallacious test of prosperity, 
and no stress whatever ought to be laid on this point; still it is 
worthy of remark that the average gross produce of the United 
Kingdom and Ireland is commonly put at not less than 30/. a head, 
and is probably considerably more. What is, however, more to the 
purpose is how great a proportion of this 3ls. 6d. is needed to 
provide the actual necessaries of life at the current rates of the country, 
or, in other words, what proportion of his own produce can the agricul- 
tural labourer or the peasant cultivator retain, exclusive of taxation, 
for the use of himself and his family. 
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It must not be overlooked, in considering this, that although 
31s. 6d. is the average gross income, that sum by no means represents 
the amount which the bulk of the agricultural and labouring population 
can possibly secure when the richer and middle classes are provided 
for at a higher standard. Mr. Robertson has lately told us what 
luxury the honest pauper ryot of Madras would consider such living 
as that secured by the criminals in gaol, though this remark is applic- 
able to the people of other countries than India. Madras, however, 
happens to be the most expensive province in India as regards the 
cost. of feeding prisoners. Taking Bengal then to represent, as it 
does, the medium cost in the same year as that for which the above 
calculations are made—a year anterior to the heavy scarcity of 1868-9 
in Northern India and the succeeding famines—we find the cost of 
feeding a prisoner alone comes to 28 rupees, or, making allowance 
for children, that the cost of feeding the population out of gaol on 
the same scale as in, would be per head 23 rupees or 46s. Deducting 
what may be pleased for extravagance and bad management, this still 
leaves a startling deficiency between 31s. 6d. and the gaol rate of 
nourishment, especially when it is considered that as yet no deduction 
has been made for the sustenance of bullocks, the cost of clothing, 
repairs to implements, house, &c., or for taxation. . 

Thus, even if the population engaged in agriculture, labour, and 
other occupations incidental to cultivation of the soil, amounting 
altogether to fully 150,000,000 out of 190,000,000, were to retain 
all their produce, they would not be over-nourished or have much 
chance of saving.? Provision for a bad season becomes almost, if 
not quite, impossible. Ryots and labourers are living from hand to 
mouth over the greater part of India, and even so on very insufficient 
food. It serves to confirm this view that the wages of unskilled labour 
in districts remote from the railroads are still from 14d. to 4d. a 
day for uncertain employment, whilst officials state that prices have 
risen. 

Now the total revenue of India for the year 1876, which was 
not a famine year, was 51,310,063/. The amount of this which is 
raised by taxation taken absolutely out of the pockets of the people, 
is as follows : 


Land Revenue ; : ; . £21,500,000 
Excise . . ‘ ‘ Z ; ‘ 2,500,000 
Salt . _ j ‘ : 4 : 6,240,000 
Stamps. : ° . . j ? 2,830,000 
Customs P ; : , ‘ , 2,720,000 

Total . ‘ ‘ , . £35,790,000 


2 «The mass of the people of India are so miserably poor that they have barely the 
means of subsistence ; it is as much as a man can do to feed his family or to half 
feed them, let alone spending money on what you would call luxuries or conveni- 
ences, —Lord Lawrence. 
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Or, in round figures, 36,000,000. The remainder is made up from 
the opium revenue, tributes from native states, departmental pay- 
ments, &c., which do not come from the people. The opium alone 
produces over 8,000,000/. gross, and more than 6,000,000/. net. 
This 36,000,000/. apportioned per head of population is 3s. 94d. 
each, truly to all appearance a ridiculously small sum. But it 
reduces the 31s. 6d., which, as we have already seen, does not suffice 
to supply the necessaries of life, to 27s. 9d.; and 3e. 94d. is on this 
calculation, a little over 12 per cent. taken from the people for 
purposes of government. It is often urged that the 21,500,000. of 
land revenue is really rent, which is taken by the Government instead 
of by the landowners in other countries, and ought not to be considered 
as taxation. But rent paid to landowners is a portion of the profit 
of the soil taken and used on the spot: our rent is used in a very 
different way ; and besides, what has now to be considered is the 
amount actually taken from the people out of their total small gross 
produce. It amounts then to 12 per cent., exclusive of the very 
heavy local cesses and municipal rates, which have been increased 
4,000,000/. even since 1870, and now amount to 13,000,000l., or 
more than an additional 4 per cent. for the whole of India. It will, 
therefore, in all likelihood be within the mark if we put the total 
taxation of India, imperial and provincial, &c., at 16 per cent. on the 
gross income or 5s. per head of population. 
In 1857 the heads of taxation similar to those already given 

above for 1876 were : 

Lard Revenue. ‘ ‘ ‘ . £17,720,000 

Excise . _ é ‘ ; : : 1,000,000 

Roe aps bore ethal 

Stamps. ‘ , , : ; F 620,000 

Customs ‘ ‘ ; ? , F 2,090,000 


PMs. « dv en. ee 


The amount of Imperial taxation twenty years ago was therefore, in 
round figures, 24,000,000/., or as nearly as possible 2¢. 6d. per head 
of population. The increase of 12,000,000/. directly levied from 
the people comes almost entirely out of the pockets of the cultivators; 
the additional 4,000,000. of the land revenue certainly does, and the 
greater part of the increase of the salt, stamps, and excise is derived 
from the same source.* Moreover, as local and municipal cesses 
were then almost unknown, it will scarcely be an exaggeration to 
say that the total weight of taxation to-day is as nearly as possible 
twice what it was twenty years ago, or 50,000,000/. to 25,000,000/. 
Thus the extra 2s. 6d. of Imperial and local taxation imposed per 


3 1t will be observed that the chief weight of the taxation falls on the cultivators 
in any case. The whole land revenue is raised from them, 21,500,000/., and they cer- 
tainly pay their full proportion of other taxes. Yet they are only three-fourths of 
the population. 
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head in addition since the East India Company gave up the govern- 
ment amounts to 12s. 6d. in a family of five persons, an amount 
quite sufficient to make a material difference in the well-being of a 
family whose total gross income on our favourable hypothesis would 
only reach a little more than 7/. 17s.; whilst the Imperial taxation 
alone at 3s. 94d. a head amounts to nearly 1/. on the same trifling 


family income. 

I again state here what I have stated before, that this taxation 
go increased is levied from a people who are becoming poorer and 
poorer, and consequently is becoming more and more crushing in 
proportion to their means. Wherever the Government examines 
into the circumstances of a particular district, there this same 
appalling fact is found, that, so far from becoming richer, the ryots 
are losing what little means they had, and are falling fast bound 
into the grip of the usurers. The condition of the ryots in the 
Deccan, as exposed in the report of the commissioners, is not excep- 
tional, though Mr. Stanhope, the Under-Secretary of State for India, 
says it is. Mr. Robertson vouches for the same state of things in 
Coimbatore, and the Famine Reports on Madras confirm his remarks 


4 ¢ The Calcutta Missionary Conference dwelt on the miserable abject condition 
of the Bengal ryots, and there is evidence that they suffer many things and are often 
in want of absolute necessaries. Asarule they are comparatively better off in Eastern 
Bengal and worse off in the west; the rates of wages being higher in the east, and 
food cheaper, while rents are screwed up to rack-rent pitch and light in comparison to 
the productiveness of the soil, and the remunerative character of their special crop— 
jute. In the west and in Behar and Orissa many labourers supplement home means 
by going to other parts of the country for temporary service and labour. In Bard- 
war the people are poorer than elsewhere, and the people of Assam, judged by an 
Indian standard, are very well off. 

‘In the North-West Provinces the wages of agricultural labour have hardly varied 
at all since the early part of this century ; and after the payment of the rent the 
margin left for the cultivator’s subsistence is less than the value of the labour he has 
expended on his land. The wages of a labourer in the ploughing season furnish him 
with fifty ounces of behjur, a compound of barley and peas, of which about forty-six 
ounces are nutritious. In the digging and weeding season he only gets thirty-four 
ounces, but sometimes his wife earns enough for twenty-five ounces more. He only 
tastes salt two or three times a week. Many live on a coarse “grain called hesari, 
which is most unwholesome, and produces loin palsy. The small tenant farmers only 
get about the same amount of behjur, although they can have salt daily. This extreme 
poverty among the agricultural population is one of the reasons which makes any 
improvement in farming and cultivation so difficult.’— Moral and Material Progress of 
India, 1872-73. Read also the sentences which immediately follow with relation to 
wages and prices of food in other parts of India. 

‘A subject which has attracted much serious attention in connection with the 
administration of the land is the alleged indebtedness of the cultivating classes, 
with the result that their ancestral estates are gradually passing out of their hands 
through heavy mortgages and compulsory sales. This is reported to be the case in 
the Bombay Presidency, the Punjab, North-West Provinces, Oude, and Central Pro- 
vinces.’— Moral and Material Progress of India, 1873-74. Why ‘alleged’? These 
are oficial reports stating definite facts in relation to a very wide extent of country, 
containing tens of millions of people. If they are not to be relied upon, what 
evidence have we got? Natives are not even listened to, See also Moral and 
Material Progress of India for year 1874-75. 
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in regard to many other districts in that province. There are 
16,000,000 pauper ryots in Madras alone. 

In the North-west Provinces Mr. Halsey says in regard to Cawn- 
pore: ‘I assert that the abject poverty of the average cultivator of 
this district is beyond the belief of any one who has not seen it, 
He is simply a slave to the soil, to the zemindar, to the usurer, and 
to the Government. . . . The normal state of between three-fourths 
and four-fifths of the cultivators of this district is as I have above 
shown.’ The total gross produce of the North-west Provinces, as 
analysed by the native writer whose figures have been quoted already, 
is hardly 27s. a head. Nor is this all by any means. There is distinct 
evidence that between 1860-61, the period of the great famine on 
which Colonel Baird Smith reported, and the present date, the average 
standard of comfort and amount of income per family has greatly 
declined. On the very first symptom of scarcity in these provinces 
lately, thousands immediately died or came upon the hands of the 
Government. The pauper population here, too, is rivalling in numbers 
that of Madras. 

In the Central Provinces we find precisely the same conditions, 
and Mr. W. G. Pedder, no alarmist we may be very sure, says: ‘ The 
people, if an almost universal consensus of opinion may be relied on, 
are rapidly going from bad to worse under our rule. This is a most 
serious question, and one well deserving the attention of the Govern- 
ment.’ Orissa has also been reduced even below what was the case 
prior to the terrible famine in 1866. What the condition of the 
people was there at that time may be learned from the evidence of 
Mr. Geddes before the Indian Finance Committee of the House of 
Commons, from the report on the famine, and from the correspondence 
which took place at the time in India and England. The ryots were 
in the hands of the zemindars and shroffs, aud were wholly unable 
to stand against the effects of one bad season. Orissa has become 
also greatly poorer owing to that famine and the increased taxation. 
Some parts of Bengal are better off, but others are worse still. 

Thus, wherever officials look into the matter and speak their 
minds, increasing impoverishment is found. Yet, as Colonel Baird 
Smith says, ‘In India we all know very well that when the agri- 
cultural class is weak the weakness of all the other sections of the 
community is the inevitable consequence.’ Is it not an extraordinary 
thing that in the face of such circumstances the Government should 
persistently refuse to listen to natives? Only three native witnesses 
have been examined in England in this generation with regard to the 
affairs of their own country. Two of these predicted precisely what 
occurred afterwards in one district, and gave a most significant warning 
of the fate that was likely to befall the whole of our Indian Empire. 

But when this terrible state of affairs is insisted upon, and the 
absolute certainty of a general collapse is spoken of, many smile and 
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point to the vastly increasing trade of British India as quite conclusive 
of the prosperity of the country. In commenting on the Indian 
Budget this was the common tone of those who supported the present 
policy, and it was thought a sufficient answer to warnings of the 
danger of perpetual and ever increasing deficits to talk of a total ex- 
port and import trade considerably in excess of 100,000,000/. Before 
dealing with this unfortunate mistake, there is the effect of the drain 
upon India for payment of the home charges to be taken account 
of. These amounted in 1857, and generally under the East India 
Company’s rule, to about 3,000,000/., apart from remittances made 
by private individuals, officers of the army, loot, &e. In the twenty 
years from 1857 to 1876, India has paid home charges to the amount 
of 270,000,0001. at the very lowest estimate. As this is almost all 
for unremunerative expenditure in a foreign country, there is room 
to judge what a drag this alone must have been upon such a poor 
country. Can we reasonably contend that this expenditure of the 
proceeds of Indian poverty in the shape of interest, army disbursements, 
an engineering college, &c., is compensated by the public works and 
the increased security under our rule? It is to be feared not. At 
any rate the home charges for 1877-78 amounted to 16,500,000/. 
Thus the depletion is progressing by leaps and bounds. No serious 
attempt whatever is made to check it, and yet it is scarcely necessary 
to show that a removal of 16,500,000/. in 1877-78 from India to 
England is not only actually, but proportionately, a much more 
serious matter than a similar scale of home payments would have 
been in, say, 1873, seeing that, apart from the depletion of capital 
involved in the interval, there have been two great famines to im- 
poverish the people. 

Returning now to the trade of India, which is supposed to settle 
the question of her increasing wealth. Her exports are almost ex- 
clusively agricultural, and therefore it might be taken for granted that, 
as she does export agricultural produce so largely, the return from her 
soil, miserably small as its value appears, is, as with America, Australia, 
New Zealand, &c., far more than sufficient to support her cultivators, 
who form with the labourers three-fourths of the population, in at least 
moderate comfort and to maintain them well nourished. I have 
already shown that this is not the case, both @ priori from the gross 
value of the produce as compared with the cost of the simplest 
necessaries of life, and then from the actual evidence of competent 
observers in various parts of India as to the almost incredible poverty 
of the mass of the people. The export, therefore, on which we pride 
ourselves, does not, so far as can be seen in India, proceed from a 
well-fed people. 

How does it look from England? It is calculated by a gentle- 
man who takes a most sanguine view of our position in India, and 
who would utterly scout the idea that the British connection as at 
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present managed must prove fatal to that country, that ‘the amount 
of the annual earnings of Englishmen connected with India which 
are transmitted home cannot be less than 20,000,000/., and he would 
be inclined to place it at a very much higher figure.’° I do not say 
myself it is so much, but, admitting that even 10,000,0001. is so sent 
home each year, what is the effect of this? The Englishmen who are 
working in India are remunerated for their labours by a proportion of 
the produce of the soil of that country. This remuneration is paid 
to them in money, but the money to pay them with and the money 
which they send to us here at home to keep their wives and families, to 
provide for the future, and to increase their pension—which is another 
remittance already provided for in the home charges so far as officials 
are concerned—is originally taken, of course, from the pockets of the 
people whom they govern or whose business they transact. English- 
men do not take up their abode in the country, do not now even live 
there very long together. In this we differ from all the foreign 
conquerors who have been in India before us, and the distinction is 
becoming more marked every year. Soldiers, civilians, engineers, al] 
European agencies of every sort and kind, are not only paid out of the 
produce of India at a rate from 3 to 8 times—people who have spent 
their lives in the country say in some cases from 20 to 25 times—as 
much as would have to be paid to natives, but the greater portion of 
this produce so paid for work done is sent to be used and expended 
in a foreign country, and thus India loses every way. This is an 
ordinary process going on every day.® 

Now look at the trade figures for twenty years:—The total 
exports and imports of India, from 1857 to 1876 inclusive, amount 
to 997,063,848/. and 841,192,237/. respectively. Discriminating 
between merchandise and bullion in the imports, we have merchan- 
dise to the value of 569,835,243/. imported in that period, and 
271,356,994/. worth of bullion. Between 1857 and 1876 the total 
export and import trade together has increased from 55,000,0001. to 


5 Mr. J. M. Maclean, a witness before the Committee of the House of Commons 
on East Indian Finance, 1873. 

® A single illustration will suffice to show how the whole system of foreign agency 
works and how absolutely necessary it is to keep it within very moderate limits. 
An English official in India receives say 3000/. a year and saves one-third of his 
salary. In ten years he will have remitted to England the sum of 10,000/. in addition 
to any pension which he might hereafter be entitled to. A native filling the same 
post at the same salary would undoubtedly save at least twice as much; but as- 
suming that he saves only 1000/. a year, at the end of ten years he would have 
10,0007. in his hands for remunerative employment in India; his pension also would 
be spent inIndia. Thus the capital of India would be 10,0007. larger in the one case 
than in the other, and the pension would be used to feed Indian mouths instead of 
foreign ones. One great object, therefore, for the future should be gradually to sup- 
plant Europeans by natives, at lower salaries if desired, in all save the very highest 
posts. These should be used merely for purposes of superintendence, to insure right 
principles of administration. Steps are being taken to give more employment to 
natives, but hitherto they have been very hesitating. 
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103,000,000/., or very nearly doubled. Nothing could be more satis- 
factory is the general verdict. Trade doubled—capital. Exports 
exceed imports—that is all right. Great inflow of bullion— the 
country must be getting richer. 

But to estimate correctly the above figures, which are calculated 
at the Indian ports, it is obvious that at least 15 per cent. must be 
added to the exports for profit, &c., and that therefore the value 
of the imports to balance these exports should be not less than 
1,145,000,000/. They are 841,000,000/. Here is a discrepancy to 
start with of more than 300,000,000/. Of the imports, however, 
271,000,000/. consisted of bullion. Now of this 271,000,000/., 
certainly not less than 120,000,000/. represents the proceeds of loans 
raised or guaranteed by Government, and brought into India as a 
borrowed fund, wherewith to pay the wages of labourers, engineers, 
&e., engaged on public works. It is treasure which has been 
borrowed for a definite period, which is still owing, and which has to 
be repaid. This, therefore, is no trade import. 

We have thus the original disparity of more than 300,000,000/. 
plus 120,000,000/. as the drain from India in the twenty years. That 
amounts to 420,000,000/. or 21,000,000/. a year. It would be easy 
to show that the actual drain is much greater than this when the 
opium profits, and the import of treasure to carry on the increased 
private business (which is also on loan), are taken into the account. 
The above figures are, however, sufficient to establish the principle for 
which I contend—that the export trade of India represents a most 
exhausting drain on the country. 

Even leaving out the profit and taking no account of the opium 
monopoly, India has sustained a drain of nearly 280,000,000/. in the 
twenty years. The exports for 1876-7 were 65,000,000/., and the 
imports, exclusive of bullion, were 37,427,000/., with bullion, nearly 
49,000,000/. Thus the drain goes on. The return for 1877-8 is 
only justto hand. Exports, 67,421,000/.; imports, excluding bullion, 
41,500,0001. ; with bullion, 59,000,000/. in round figures. 

A further examination of the trade and the conditions under 
which it is carried on—always bearing in mind that if ever there 
existed a poor agricultural country in this world, India is that country 
—tends to remove what little ground for complacency is still left to 
us. Looking into the list of imports, we find that, with the exception 
of one large item, the greater portion of the import is for stores, &c., 
on European and Government account, and is therefore no demand 
by the population at all. That one large item is, of course, cotton. 
The import of cotton of various kinds into India in 1857 amounted 
to 6,000,000/. Similar imports in 1876 amounted to 19,000,000/., 
a subject doubtless for a good deal of congratulation to us. Whether 
the gain to India is quite so manifest is another thing. No doubt 
the cultivators get their scanty clothing cheaper than when they 
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bought the native manufactures ; but the destruction of those manu- bausty 
facturing industries, has that been entirely a gain toIndia? Unques- — 

tionably not. India paid to England in 1876 13,000,000/. for wages, oF . 
profit, and freight, which in 1857 she paid to her own countrymen, less rill | 
the price of the raw cotton; and though the ryot gets his cotton cloth — 
a little cheaper, there is nothing to show that he is any better clothed pate 
than he was twenty years ago, or is enabled to spend more upon eu : 
dress-—rather the contrary. Surely this is no evidence then that our & 
trade is benefiting India. The workers in cotton industries whom _ 


our goods have displaced have had to seek their living elsewhere. 


. , . : io} 
They have not gone into fresh manufacturing industries, that is wr 


certain. It is almost beyond question that they and their families wee 
: : 3 ‘ : and 
have been driven to agriculture, and if the operation of this cause a 
could be traced, I have very little doubt it would be found that here 
‘ ae . Indi 
is one great reason for the cultivation of waste lands of which we 
have heard so much. If India profits by the trade, if indeed she be 
not an enormous and an increasing loser by it, where is the evidence = 
of well-being ? To that question we ever return. soil 
‘In the exports of course’ will not perhaps be said quite so i ' 
confidently as before this inquiry was commenced. When a trade tit 
can be shown to have depleted a country to the extent of at least of 
420,000,000/. in twenty years—when it can be shown almost beyond sa 
the possibility of question that a poor agricultural population has fi 
been driven, with the action of that trade in full work, to cultivate ne 
yet poorer soils and to part with its few manufacturing industries—when fre 
we are obliged perforce to admit that the bulk of the people have less ee 
and less to fall back upon in a scarcity year—then an increasing ex- tal 
port of food stuffs or other produce becomes a very sinister symptom. by 
What once more say English officials on the spot? That the culti- fs 
vators must grow for export, must cultivate what is saleable for money he 
in order to pay their taxes in money, and to satisfy the demands of fo 
the native usurers, who besides have, to all intents and purposes, a great la 
proportion of the crops in their hands. The prospect of famine does “ 
not check the export, actual famine does not altogether stop it. In ys 
Orissa, though famine was seen to be coming upon them in 1865, 
food stuffs were exported from the province in order to get money to 
meet the Government demand. During the past year the North- } 
west Provinces exported grain largely, have been exporting grain up ‘ 


to this very time to Madras and England, though 300,000 people 
have, according to thoroughly trustworthy testimony, died in those 
provinces of starvation in the last few months. The first thing 
to be met is the revenue and local charges, the next the soucar’s 
usurious interest; provision of food for men and animals comes 
afterwards. 

It should never be left out of mind that in India at this time 
millions of the ryots are growing wheat, cotton, seeds, and other ex- 
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hausting crops, and send them away because these alone will enable 
them to pay their way at all. They are themselves, nevertheless, 
eating less and less of worse food each year in spite, or rather by 
reason, of the increasing exports. In England, a rich country, we 
leave money to ‘ fructify in the pockets of the people,’ and keep taxa- 
tion, low. In India, a very poor country, we want the money to 





por fructify in the hands of the Government, and keep taxation high. 
at dus The total export and import trade of India—and the trade of the 
vhom native states with a population of 50,000,000 is included in the 
vhere above returns—amounts, after all, to but 12s. per head of the popu- 
at is lation. It is not such a foreign trade as this, even assuming the 
nilies largest rate of profit conceivable, that will restore India to wealth 
cause and prosperity. An increased Indian trade is very far indeed, under 
hows present circumstances, from being a make-weight against increased 
b ws Indian taxation. 
ot But still graver features may be noted. There is no reason to 
inthe suppose that the soil of India is naturally poorer than that of any 
other land, nor is there any obvious cause why the return from the 
a soil should be so low—why, indeed, it should not produce as largely 
nde as any other tropical country under good management. The varia- 
teat tion of the seasons is more than compensated by the wonderful effect 
oe of warmth and sunshine in a good year. There is, however, grave 
*: reason to fear that in many districts the soil is being worse culti- 
ate vated, or is going steadily through a process of deterioration, or 
ial sometimes one of these causes and sometimes the other, and not un- 
ian frequently both together, are at work. Undoubtedly exhausting 
“ crops are being grown to an extent previously unknown. What is 
“i taken out of the soil by such crops must be put back into it either 
i. by fallows, or by skilful rotation of crops, or by an extra supply of 
; manures from some source outside of the particular land. Fallows 
: have almost ceased in India, rotation of crops is at best very imper- 
t fect, and the supply of manure from bullocks depastured in waste 


lands has all but disappeared. Here again the want of trustworthy 
agricultural statistics is to be deplored. But as to the imperfect 
cultivation compared with former times the evidence unfortunately 
seems only too conclusive. 

The Indian peasantry depend for the cultivation of their soil upon 
bullocks. A good supply of good bullocks, other things being equal, 
means good cultivation; an insufficient supply of inferior bullocks 
means inferior cultivation, and thisinvariably. Now there are beyond 
all question fewer builocks in India than there were. Lord Lawrence 
in his evidence, speaking from the result of forty years’ experience in 
every capacity, gives it as his opinion that good cattle for any 
purpose are much more difficult to come by than they were, and this 
is the general statement of qualified obzervers. In one district in 
Madras, which, to all apperrance, does not differ from others, tabu- 
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lated statistics have lately been published, which show clearly that, 
owing to the breaking up of pasture, the taking in of waste lands, 
and other causes, the bullocks are fewer and of a far inferior and 
weaker breed. This process of deterioration is going on all over India, 
so far as can be judged. Everywhere it is a matter for remark that, 
whatever drawbacks there may be to native rule in other respects, the 
cattle in the native states are of a far finer quality and more 
numerous than in British territory. Under our régime all is order 
and security, more land is tilled, and the people ought to be better 
off and have, of course, better cattle. But want of capital, absorption 
of waste land, and the murrains which Lord Lawrence attributes to 
the excessive price of salt under our system of taxation—a system 
almost infinitely heavier on this particular item than was ever known 
under native rule—have gradually lessened the numbers and enfeebled 
the breed even in good times; whilst the old Hindoo aversion to killing 
off the old and useless animals remains as strong as ever. 

Famines, of course, tell strongly in the same direction. The cattle 
lost in Orissa were estimated at a value of 1,000,000/. The sacrifice 
in Behar I have not been able to trace, but it must have been con- 
siderable. In Madras it is officially calculated that fully 75 per cent. 
of the non-agricultural cattle have died, and probably not less than 
40 per cent. of the agricultural cattle will have shared the same fate. 
In spite of the most strenuous efforts made by the natives to save 
them—for on their method of cultivation, deprived of bullocks, sheer 
starvation stares the ryots in the face—in spite of using the thatch 
of their poor hovels for fodder, the deaths of catttle in 1876-77 alone, 
according to the Administrative Report for that year, were 935,000, 
and as many in the other famine year. The deaths of cattle in the 
famine-stricken districts of Bombay stand in the same proportion. 
They are dying fast even now, also in the North-West Provinces, the 
Southern district of the Punjab and Bengal. This destruction of 
bullocks has perhaps been almost the most serious result, in the 
long run, of the six, some reckon eight, great famines which have 
afflicted India during the last twenty years. Leaving manure 
entirely out of the question, we here have cultivation carried on by 
fewer and feebler beasts as well as by poorer and worse-nourished men. 
Need we look much further to understand how it is that famines are 
perpetuated under our rule? An impoverished people, an imperfect 
cultivation by fewer and weaker bullocks on a too often deteriorated 
soil, increased taxation, and, on the top of all, a drought. Allow 
this process to go on, the Government paying for the cost of saving 
the majority alive, and the State itself—which is after all but 
another name for the organised resources of the people—will rest 
upon a crowd of half-starved paupers. How will they be able to 
support one another in time of need ? 

Here, however, the railways and irrigation works of which we 
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have heard so much, and which have positively given rise to two 
hostile parties of economical reformers—the railway-builders and the 
irrigationists—should come in to help us. Names of eloquent advocates 
of both methods rise unbidden to one’s tongue, and if half we have 
heard of their value were true all that would have to be done would 
be to continue borrowing money for the purpose of constructing one 
or the other, or the two together. This is the opinion of Sir John 
Strachey, the present Finance Minister, and of the Government of 
India, as well in England as in India. Public works, made from the 
proceeds of fresh taxation or fresh loans, are the great official panacea 
for famine now as heretofore. It is not even yet understood that the 
only means whereby a nation as a whole can provide against years of 
scarcity is by laying aside food out of years of plenty, or, which 
amounts to the same thing, saving the money obtained from the sales 
of surplus produce in one district or country, if surplus produce there 
be, to buy the surplus produce of another in case of need. Take 
away that reserve either for railway-building, irrigation, or any other 
purpose, and scarcity deepens at once into famine. True, the rail- 
ways did bring food from the North-West Provinces and the Punjab 
to Bombay and Madras; but the people had not the money to buy it 
with when it came. Therefore they starved. 

To take nevertheless the cost of the Indian railways and their 
work. According to Mr. Juland Danvers, the 5,900 miles of guaranteed 
lines have cost, up to 1877, 95,200,000/. on capital account ; and the 
28,000,000/. advanced for guaranteed interest to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1876. We thus arrive at a grand total of over 130,000,000/. in 
round figures as the cost of, say, 6,000 miles of railway, or at the rate 
of 21,000/. a mile. 21,000/. a mile for railroads in the poorest agri- 
cultural country in the world! Evenso the value of the land 
and other government grants is not reckoned. Thus, leaving aside 
the capital account as purely English, we find that 28,000,0001. of 
Indian money has been spent on these guaranteed railways, which 
only earned their interest last year for the first time since 
their construction, because of the enormous transport necessitated 
by the famine. The State railways, on which 17,000,000/. has 
been spent, are in a yet worse case; they do not earn 1 per cent. 
interest on the money they have cost. Every unfortunate ryot who 
has had to borrow an additional five or ten or twenty rupees of 
the native money-lender, at 24, 40, 60 per cent., in order to pay 
extra taxation, every poor famine-stricken creature whom that. small 
sum might have tided over to a better day, has bitter reason to ask 
whether this is what Europeans mean by development—whether 
these are the highest calculations of English finance. 

The story of our irrigation works tells nearly the same sad tale. 
Here again millions have been squandered—squandered needlessly 
with wholly inadequate results. The only works which have been 
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even partially successful are those which have supplemented or 
restored old native systems of wells, tanks, and anicuts, or cautiously 
attempted new works on the same lines. Though the Indian Govern- 
ment has been asked over and over again to give accurate accounts 
of the returns of these irrigation works, it has never yet done so, 
and Mr. Stanhope confessed that no accounts could even now be 
given. According to those appended to the current Return of East 
India Finance and. Revenue Accounts, a sum of 16,000,000/. has 
been spent; and yet, in spite of cultivators having in many instances 
been forced to take and pay for water which they do not want, there 
is a dead loss on the working. That the cultivators in the immediate 
neighbourhood of these irrigation works, or those close to the rail- 
roads, may be benefited by such outlay, is quite possible; but they 
are so at the expense of the great mass of the people, who have been 
still further impoverished by the additional taxation necessitated to 
pay the interest charges on these costly failures. 

Irrigation water will not run uphill, nor always be at hand ina 
year of drought ; railways will not put back that money into the 
pockets of the cultivators which has been drained away from them, 
or which they have been forced to run into debt for at usurious inte- 
rest; further borrowing to construct public works which, so far as can 
be judged now, are likely to turn out no better than their precursors, 
is most dangerous: in India improvements ought to be made out of 
savings from a light taxation instead of out of borrowing (which may 
impose a permanent charge on the country through any miscalcula- 
tion), or by increasing an already heavy taxation for the like purpose. 
Lord Salisbury saw all this clearly enough, but unfortunately both 
for England and for India he had not the courage of his opinions. 
Speaking at Bradford last year, he, as Secretary of State for India, 
said :— 

We must not look to irrigation as an extensive remedy against famine. If we 
expend money rashly upon irrigation works which will not pay, and cannot be 
used. by the inhabitants, the interest of that money must be found out of taxes 
which must in the main be levied on the peasant; and the end would be that 
in order to save him from famine which comes [upon him individually] once 
in twenty years, we should crush him under an increased burden of taxes 
which comes upon him every year. . . . Now depend upon it the only true remedy 
against famine and scarcity is the frugality of the people. The people ought in 
years of plenty to make money enough to lay up against these times of famine, and 
it is to the improvement of their social and moral condition, it is to this rather than 
to any great and passionate expenditure on public works, that I should look for a 
remedy. 


How severe a criticism is this speech of Lord Salisbury’s on the 
policy now definitely adopted by Sir John Strachey and Lord Lytton, 
and sanctioned by the Home Government ! 

Finance is indeed the key to Indian prosperity—nay, it is the 
door of the building, or rather the whole house itself. The bearing 
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of what has gone before on the Indian Budget is therefore obvious. 
We have to deal with an inelastic revenue. The grand total of the 
actual revenue for 1876-77 is indeed given as 55,995,785/. as 
against 51,310,063/. for 1875-76, but this apparent increase is ob- 
tained by the addition of certain figures to both sides of the account. 
The facts, of course, are not changed in the least by this process. 
The revenue for 1877-78 is put at 58,635,472/. on the same basis. 
Now the deficit for 1876-77, including Public Works Extra- 
ordinary, now called Productive Public Work Capital Expenditure 
—works, as we have seen, very far from ‘ productive’ hitherto in 
any natural sense, and entailing a loss in working of over 1,100,0001. 
that year—amounted to just 6,000,000/.; in round figures the deficit 
for 1877-78 is 8,200,000/., and the deficit for 1878-79 is estimated 
at over 2,000,000/. Thus we have here an accumulated deficit in 
the three years of more than 16,000,000/. on a stationary revenue. 
Sir John Strachey, in his Budget statements at Calcutta, reckoned 
the total cost of the Bengal and Madras famines at 16,000,000/., 
imposing, as he said, a permanent extra yearly charge upon India of 
no less a sum than 640,000/. 

Now it seems almost incredible that, in the face of this and of 
the result of public works expenditure up to the present time, the 
Government in India and at home should positively propose to raise 
1,500,000/. additional taxation from the impoverished inhabitants of 
India, adding to their already crushing impost of 5s. a head ona 
total gross produce (it is much less this year and last) of 31s. 6d. to 
build yet more public works. Yet so it is. 

As to the extent to which this terrible mania is already carried, 
it may be pointed out that, apart from the loss of over 1,100,000/. 
on working expenses and interest in 1876-77 on these ‘productive ’ 
public works already spoken of, there was spent a total amount 
in that year of no less than 7,300,000/. on public works ordinary and 
extraordinary ; or, adding the 1,100,000/., an amount of 8,400,000/. 
and more represents the money swept away by this single item in a 
year of most frightful suffering for millions of the people. The 
manner in which the additional 1,500,000/. is to be obtained is even 
more objectionable than the purpose to which when raised it is to be 
applied. It is to be raised from the ryots and small traders in the 
towns by increased land cesses and a license tax because—but Sir 
John Strachey must really speak for himself. Hear what he said in 
his speech at Calcutta on the 27th of December, 1877 :— 


There is certainly no reason in the condition of the agricultural classes why 
they should not bear their share of any necessary fresh taxation for the purpose of 
protecting themselves and the country against famine. . . . In times of famine no 
large ‘proportion of these [the upper classes] come upon the relief which the 
Government has to administer. The poorer field labourers in the villages and the 
poorer members of the trading and industrial classes in the towns are the first 
section of the population which suffers ; and even when famine is at its height the 
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mass of the people receiving relief are field labourers, petty ryots, and artisans. 
Very few priests and lawyers and schoolmasters and people with fixed incomes 
actually demand Government relief, although they may feel sorely the pressure of 
famine prices. Thisclass with more or less fixed incomes, then, although we cannot 
relieve it, will have no fresh burdens imposed upon it by the measures which we 
now desire to take. 


That is to say, the only really well-to-do classes in India, the Euro- 
pean officials, officers, and professional men, are shielded from any 
additional taxation, and the wealthy native traders, and merchants, 
and bankers, who alone benefit by the trade of the famines, are 
lightly taxed, because they never suffer from famine or lose their 
substance ; but the ryots and small hawkers are taxed because they 
feel the pressure of scarcity immediately. Why, at this rate, all 
the poor-rates in Great Britain would be raised from the agricultural 
and artisan classes, and they would be taxed an additional amount 
in an exceptionally bad year. To tax the miserably poor population 
of India still more at such a time to build more public works when 
already the peasants are insufficiently fed and are wholly unable to 
exercise that ‘frugality’ in a year of plenty which, Lord Salisbury 
rightly urges, is the only remedy for famine—to tax them so, I say, 
is but to hurry on and render more utterly hopeless that catastrophe 
which all must be anxious to avert. 

In Bombay and Madras the already almost prohibitive salt-tax 
is raised 40 per cent. A tax on a necessary of life to the people is 
increased in that ratio at the time of their direst need. There is 
not an official in these provinces who would affirm that even at the 
old prices the poorer natives could afford enough of this absolute 
necessary. If there is one fact which has been made more clear 
than another, it is that the salt-tax, as at present levied, is injurious 
to the health of the people, damaging to their cattle, and that it 
positively cuts at the root of many essential industries. Sir John 
Strachey himself spoke last year strongly of the necessity, the 
pressing necessity, of reducing the salt-tax; this year he raises it 
to a starving population. But the salt-tax has been lowered in 
Bengal, which at present, owing to the permanent settlement over 
a great portion of the province, is comparatively the most prosperous 
part of India; but the Customs Line has been removed; but no 
addition has been made to the local cesses in Southern India. This 
is so, and furthermore, by the obviously too low estimate of the 
Government of India itself, 1,400,000 people have died from actual 
starvation in Southern India, more than 50 per cent. of the cattle 
have perished in many districts, and the bulk of the population, 
utterly destitute to-day, can, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, hope for no more than the barest subsistence to-morrow. 
Droughts and scarcities there must ever be, death and disease 
mo government can prevent, but we are aggravating every ill that 
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flesh is heir to by the policy now in favour in Calcutta and in 
London. 

But the revenue of India itself when collected is subject to such 
terrible chances, that at all times the closest watching and economy 
are needed. To say nothing of the opium revenue, which, though 
more to be relied upon than some think, is not a good item on which 
to base the stability of each successive budget to the amount of at 
least a net 6,000,000/., we have in future to encounter a great and 
increasing loss by exchange on the home charges to the amount of 
an estimated 3,000,000/. for the year 1878-79. This no one has 
yet even proposed to deal with. Years hence, perhaps, it will be 
thought strange that an empire which received 50,000,000l. of 
its revenue in silver should have been anxious and even eager to 
secure the demonetisation of that metal. But we must take the 
facts as they are, and they are awkward enough. For the total net 
revenue of India to supply all needs, when cost of collection is 
deducted, is placed by Sir John Strachey himself at a sum not 
exceeding 40,000,000/. Out of this the army, including marine and 
incidental charges for military purposes, must be taken to cost little 
less than 19,000,000/. The interest on the debt is 5,400,0000. 
Absentee allowances, superannuation payments, and political agencies 
amount to over 2,500,000/., and when to these items is added the 
loss by exchange and loss on ‘ productive works,’ it is manifest that 
the 40,000,000/. leaves but little for the administration—without any 
talk of the improvement—of 190,000,000 people. The cost of the 
army is so enormous that this disbursement alone is deserving of 
special notice. Lord Canning, speaking after the Mutiny, said that 
the whole military charges for India ought not to exceed 12,500,000. ; 
and there can be little doubt that if the old Indian army were re- 
established as a portion of the Imperial forces and proper reforms 
introduced in the service, this sum would fully suffice to support at 
least our present force. As it is, including the cost of military 
works, &c., the amount falls not far short of the figures named above, 
or 19,000,000/. During the last fifteen years also, the increase in the 
home military charges alone has been quite alarming. In 1862-63 
the home military charges for 75,899 men serving in India amounted 
to 2,139,205/., or a little more than 281. 3s.a head. In 1877-78 
the home military charges amounted to no less than 4,168,6001., 
though the numbers have been decreased by 13,000 and the Euro- 
pean force is now only 62,652 men. This shows a charge per head of 
over 66/.; or more than 24 times the cost in 1863. During the last 
ten years of the Company’s rule the average recruiting charge was 
197. 148. 104d. per man; now it is 791. 3s. 10d. per man, the cost 
having increased fourfold. The more narrowly the details of these 
charges are examined into, the more extravagant and unjust do they 
appear. Such reckless expenditure soon necessitates fresh loans from 
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England. Further borrowing, however, will soon become impossible 
at present rates. Investors must soon appreciate the real state of 
affairs—the sooner the better for India. The debt at present is over 
127,000,000/., putting aside the guaranteed railways; and still we 
borrow on.’ 

National bankruptcy is a very ugly phrase, but it surely rests 
with those who impose extra taxation in a famine year to show that 
the fast increasing uneasiness is unfounded, and that their own 
figures, which show how near the final collapse of the Indian finances 
under present management must really be, are utterly fallacious, 
During the last twenty years also we have had perfect peace. How 
long may that continue? Yet even with this profound peace sixteen 
out of the last twenty years have been years of deficit, and in the 
meantime Imperial and local taxation has been doubled. 

It is needless to go further. I can only repeat that the natives 
of India are growing poorer and poorer; that taxation is not only 
actually but relatively far heavier; that each successive scarcity 
widens the area of impoverishment and renders famines more 
frequent ; that most of the trade is but an index to the poverty and 
crushing over-taxation of the people ; that a highly organised foreign 
rule constitutes by itself a most terrible drain upon the country; 
and that all the railways and irrigation works on the planet, if 
eoncentrated in India at the cost of the peasantry, would but serve 
to hasten the inevitable catastrophe. The remedies are at hand, but 
it will take us five-and-twenty years at least of continuous and 
unremitting statesmanship to repair the blunders we have com- 
mitted. Reduced expenditure on the army, suspension of public 
works, the steady substitution of natives for Europeans in the 
government and administration, a really light permanent settlement 
in every part of India, and lowering of taxation of every description, 
at any rate for the present—these are a few of the steps which have 
become absolutely essential.® 

From the narrowest view of self-interest this is to our advantage. 
All agree that, so long as the agricultural class is well affected to us, 
they will fight on our side, and we can easily maintain our rule ; but 
let them become discontented, as they are becoming discontented 
now, and no man can tell what it would cost us in men and money 
to hold the country.° To say that this or that reform cannot be 
carried out, means simply that we prefer to postpone the day of 

7 After the figures which have been given, all can judge for themselves how 
capable India herself is of spending even 1,000,000/. on an Affghan War. The main 
cost of the coming campaign must be defrayed by England. 

§ The reduction of the armies of the native princes is good policy if it can be 
arranged in a friendly manner. Otherwise, our European army may have to be 
increased instead of diminished. This is one of the matters that ought to have 


been settled at the Delhi Assembly. 
® ¢We are an alien power ruling at an enormous disadvantage, principally by 
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reckoning, which will be all the more terrible for India and for us 
when it comes. 

Furthermore, the ryots of India would be our best customers if only 
we would leave the most thrifty, patient, hard-working peasantry in 
the world the means to improve their own condition. Their demand 
now for our manufactured goods is at the outside 2s. 6d. a head, though, 
to secure this, we have displaced nearly all the native industries. 
A demand of even 1/. a head for English goods would still be trifling by 
the side of that of the population of our great free-governed colonies, 
but would secure us here alone an active export of 190,000,0001. a 
year. There would be no need to grumble about fresh markets then. 
Our best markets are with our own people, and their continuous im- 
poverishment must tell even on their present insignificant purchases. 
Already we seem to have reached the extreme limit of their buying 
capacity, and the only encouraging feature for India is that she seems 
once more on the road to supplying her own, or a portion of her own, 
necessities. On the grounds, therefore, both of national security and 
national wealth, the present extravagant and dangerous, though 
doubtless thoroughly well-meaning, policy must be abandoned. 

Here, if anywhere, it behoves us to rise to the level of our vast 
responsibilities. A true Imperial policy—which I for one cordially 
welcome—means a constant endeavour on the part of the whole 
nation to secure liberality, welfare, and contentment in every part of 
the British dominions, to knit together the various communities 
under our flag, and to exercise far and wide that continuous influence 
in favour of the principles that have made the greatness of this 
country—justice, freedom, and respect for each one’s rights—which 
the steadfast integrity and dauntless courage of our fathers have 
happily secured for us, their children. This matter of the im- 
poverishment and decay of India is no affair of this party or of that, 
of regard for one man or for the other. It is a question which 
deeply concerns every Englishman among us, and can only be 
adequately bandled by the strenuous exertions of all. An empire 
may as easily be lost by economical blundering and well-meant 
bigotry as by imbecility or cowardice. We have entered finally upon 
a wide-reaching Imperialism, but its success or its hopeless failure 
depends wholly on ourselves. The situation in India is one which 
must be dealt with immediately, and yet upon sound principles 
which will stand the test of years. Continuity of statesmanship— 
statesmanship of the highest order, which grasps details, but can 
surely apply great principles—this, if ever, is called for at this most 
critical juncture. The Secretary of State for India holds an office 


force of character and administrative skill. As long as the natives of Hindustan 
believe that whatever power might follow us, Native or European, will tax them 
more heavily than we do, we are safe. Should the other feeling prevail, we shall 
lose our hold on the country.—Hunter’s Life of Lord Mayo, vol. ii. p. 286. 
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where ability and resolution are absolutely necessary: he need not 
fear to deal with the circumstances arising out of this great emergency ; 
for Englishmen, noble and generous throughout their history, were 
never more noble or more generous than they are to-day. The widest 
publicity, the most implicit confidence in the people, would but 
serve to strengthen the hands of the Minister who attempted 
courageously to discharge so honourable a duty; for it is in seasons 
of real difficulty and danger that his countrymen have always shown 
the highest capacity, and have most earnestly supported those who 
strive to avert the disasters which may threaten the community. 


H. M. HynpMan. 
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THE ‘FIASCO’ OF CYPRUS. 


In one of the early days of July last, I, in common doubtless with 
most of my fellow-subjects, found in my morning paper an interesting 
item of intelligence under the heading ‘ Annexation of Cyprus.’ The 
news gave me pleasure; there was a savour of strength, of a policy, of 
a masterfulness in it. There was the ring of a coup, so dear to the 
British Philistine, in the secrecy of the negotiation and in the éclat 
of the dénouement. And the transaction gratified that amor habendi 
which lies deep down in the heart of the properly constituted Briton, in 
regard as well to his national as to his individual aspirations. In fine, 
Ithrew up my hat and crowed, as beseemed an honest and docile 
Jingo. 
_ A few days later, I was instructed at a moment’s notice to betake 
myself to Cyprus as the representative of a London paper, for the 
purpose of narrating the circumstances of the occupation of it by the 
British officials and soldiers, and of describing the characteristics 
which the island presented in its various aspects. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it became necessary to go somewhat deeper into the matter 
than the cursory perusal of a leading article and a glance over the 
summaries of a few speeches. In common, as I suppose, with most 
of my fellow-countrymen, I had, in the first instance, to grope for the 
position of Cyprus on the map. I discovered that the authorities, in 
their laudable thirst for knowledge, had bought up the few outstand- 
ing copies of Murray’s Turkey in Asia, an investment which a bor- 
rowed copy caused me to regard as better-intentioned than resulting 
in practical benefit. I read later how, on July 23rd, the Premier, re- 
plying to Lord Granville, declared ‘ that it was a great error to 
suppose that the Government decided on this step of the occupation 
of Cyprus without the possession of adequate information.’ There 
can be no doubt of the truth of this statement, made as it was by Lord 
Beaconsfield; only it may be added that the Government so scrupu- 
lously kept its ‘ adequate information ’ to itself, that it did not fur- 
nish a scrap to the gallant and distinguished officer nominated to the 
governorship of the island. The official information at disposal 
consisted of a précis of consular reports compiled in the Intelligence 
Department, fragmentary, irrelevant, and obsolete even beyond the 
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average of such documents, but with a good map attached furnished 
from a French source. The expedition, as regarded all practical 
matters, population, climate, mode of government, capacity for im- 
provement and colonisation, was an expedition not less of exploration 
than of occupation. That expedition I accompanied, sharing in the 
task of exploration, investigating into the points noted in the fore- 
going sentence. 

But these points, although some details regarding them may be 
serviceable to people who are not already so fortunate as was the 
Government in its possession of ‘ adequate information,’ have but a 
secondary interest in an Imperial sense. Lord Salisbury was no doubt 
right when he challenged a denial that the possession of Cyprus by 
England is likely to prove a ‘ civilising instrument,’ in the sense that 
British administration and the expenditure of British capital may, if 
persevered with, improve the Cypriotes out of their existing state of 
semi-barbarism into a condition of pseudo-civilisation. But this is 
simply incidental. If we were to make it ouraim and end to under- 
take a wholesale crusade of civilisation, a considerable quantity of 
this sort of philanthropic enterprise lies nearer and closer to us than 
a casual island in a dead angle of the Mediterranean. The Anglo- 
Turkish Convention was scarcely entered into with the artless, if 
genial, object of bringing the blessings of civilisation to the gates of 
Nikosia and Famagusta. Before, then, and overshadowing, the dis- 
cussion of the internal aspects of Cyprus, come the infinitely more 
important questions : 

Ist. Under what conditions are we there? 

2nd. With what. objects are we there ? 

3rd. To what extent does our being there fulfil these objects? 

With these questions I propose to deal seriatim. 

On the threshold of my studies, there confronted me the disheart- 
ening discovery that my newspaper heading, ‘The Annexation of 
Cyprus,’ was a swindle. The amor habendi of the Briton suffered a 
heavy blow in the perusal of the Convention and its Annex. The 
cowp fizzled down into a fiasco. I discovered, to my disgust, that, 
so far from being the proud owners of a new acquisition, we are 
mere tenants at will, and, to make matters worse, are expressly 
barred from claiming on eviction compensation for improvements. 
Or, rather, our position is that of a broker’s man in possession under 
a fictitious judgment, liable at any moment to be kicked out with- 
out. receiving the half-crown a day of aliment money. The Porte is 
a landed proprietor who has tried to farm his own land to advantage 
and has failed—the fate of most landed proprietors who try to farm 
their own land. We are the humble horny-handed farmer with some 
capital and a knowledge of the business, who steps in and under- 
takes the work on the terms of a vaguely defined rental, the land- 
lord reserving to himself the usufruct and disposal of a part of our 
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holding, the extent of which is undefined, but which may turn out to 
be three-fourths of the whole farm—in respect whereof, however, there 
is to be no reduction of our rental. (I refer to the stipulation in the 
fourth article of the Annex ‘ that the Sublime Porte may freely sell 
and lease lands and other property in Cyprus belonging to the Otto- 
man State and Crown.’) And the tenure of the humble farmer is 
precarious beyond the caprice of any ordinary landlord. Another 
party altogether is the arbiter of it. That neighbouring proprietor, 
Russia, may take it into his head, just when we have got the farm 
into good order and it has begun to pay, to abandon his recent acqui- 
sitions in Armenia on the discovery that they are of less value to him 
than he had thought, or in virtue of some consideration given by our 
landlord Turkey, and then out we go neck and crop, leaving behind 
us our unexhausted improvements. We, claiming to be the greatest 
Power in Western Europe, have, guoad this wretched Asiatic island, 
constituted ourselves the vassals, the tributaries of a battered and 
broken barbarian power. We deal with a blind man, not by restoring 
his sight, but by accepting the proud réle of the dog that leads him 
about and snaps at people who would molest him. And how precarious 
our boasted ‘ civilising instrument’! Should we have to evacuate this 
our dependency, we must abandon its population, on whom we shall 
have tried the experiment of civilisation, to the tender mercy of the 
re-established tithe-collector and the scrupulous consideration of the 
Kaimakan and the Kadi. 

Nor is this all. The natives of Cyprus, with whose precarious civi- 
lisation we are thus concerning ourselves, remain all the while sub- 
jects of their master and our suzerain, the Porte. On this point the 
Attorney-General’s reply to Sir William Harcourt was reluctantly 
clear. Why the former should have called the questions of the latter 
‘highly speculative and argumentative’ is difficult to discern, seeing 
that they took cognisance of points some of which have already in 
practice come to the front on the island, and more of which must 
crop up before the winter cold shall render it temporarily habitable by 
Englishmen. ‘The Convention,’ so said the Attorney-General, ‘ does 
not destroy the allegiance of the natives of Cyprus to the Sultan.’ 
Logically, then, supposing the Porte at war, say with Greece, or, to 
take an example of recent occurrence, with Servia, the Turkish in- 
habitants of Cyprus would be liable to the conscription of the Con- 
stantinople Seraskierate. The Turkish zaptieh, who has become one 
of Major Grant’s policemen, must fulfil the claims of his allegiance, 
and lay down his baton to go and serve against a country with which 
his second master, Britain, would in all probability be at peace. We 
have got into the way of thinking that all persons, irrespective of 
nationality, abiding in a locality where British jurisdiction prevails, 
are amenable to its provisions. The French forger who passes a bad 
five-franc piece in Leicester Square is dealt with at Bow Street. The 
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Trieste sailor who knocks down a Hindoo chowkedar outside a drink- 
ing bar in Dhurrumtollah Street, Calcutta, is prosecuted by Sir 
Stuart Hogg, and sent to gaol by the British police magistrate. But 
Cyprus is destined to furnish the one bad exception to this rule, 
’ Most of the European states, by specific capitulation with the Porte, 
have secured the right of exclusive jurisdiction over their own sub- 
jects in the Turkish dominion of the Levant. This right stands 
under our occupation; there is no reference to it, and therefore no 
arrestment of it, in the Convention. Indeed, the Attorney-General 
has in effect conceded its continued force. ‘If,’ said he, replying to 
Sir William Harcourt, ‘any other country, or the subjects of any 
other country, should appear or claim to have any exceptional right 
in Cyprus under existing arrangements with the Porte, the position 
and claims of such country or subjects will be duly considered.’ So 
if an Italian sailor happens to knife a Cypriote on the Marina of 
Larnaka, Colonel White cannot punish the ruffian, but on due requi- 
sition, which will certainly be forthcoming, must hand him over to 
be dealt with by the Italian Consul. The British lion, under such 
circumstances, has the sphere of the wag of his tail materially 
curtailed. 

Another anomaly in our administration of Cyprus may be ad- 
verted to. The produce of the taxation of England—a taxation which 
bears on Englishmen universally—is to be expended in bettering the 
position of the Turkish bondholders, who are mere isolated indivi- 
duals in the English community, and who indeed need not belong to 
it at all. Thisisa novelty ; but Lord Salisbury is my authority for the 
statement. He furnishes this authority in the speech he made in the 
House of Lords on the 23rd July, in reply to Lord Camperdown. 
There is some ambiguity in the details, but none as to the fact. The 
Convention (art. 3 Annex) sets forth ‘that England will pay to the 
Porte whatever is the present excess of revenue over expenditure in 
the island ; this excess to be calculated upon and determined by the 
average of the last five years, stated to be 22,963 purses.’ This would 
seem to prescribe a fixed annual tribute of about 94,000/. sterling. 
Lord Salisbury’s words I find reported as follows: ‘that the Porte 
should continue to receive whatever it might be calculated was the 
average of the past five years after all the expenditure had been paid’ 
—a calculation already made in the Convention at the amount above 
stated, subject to verification; ‘and,’ his Lordship proceeds, ‘ then 
the surplus would go to the Porte, and would continue to do so. A 
fair arrangement, continues his Lordship, seeing that the revenues 
had already been pledged to Turkish bondholders. It is not clear 
whether Lord Salisbury had in view that any ‘surplus’ that may 
arise from our better administration should go to swell the tribute to 
the Porte for the professed behoof of the bondholders ; but it is certain 
that his expressed intention was that, whether thus or by direct pay- 
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ment to the bondholders, they are to receive and be advantaged by 
such surplus as may accrue, and not the Imperial revenues, by whose 
disbursement in our administration that further surplus shall have been 
realised. He is explicit as to this. These are his words: ‘If pecu- 
lation in regard to the revenue had been so prevalent in the island, 
there would be a much better chance of the bondholders being paid 
when the revenues came under a better administration, and no doubt 
they would be much larger than they had been.’ Now, I am not a 
Turkish bondholder, and I respectfully protest against being taxed to 
meet the expenses of our occupation of Cyprus for the behoof of pri- 
yate speculators. In the sense of a speculation, Cyprus is a national 
speculation; and if there are any returns, I claim that they go into 
the national purse. 

I proceed now to inquire into the second question of the theme: 

WITH WHAT OBJECTS HAVE WE OCCUPIED CyrRus? 

These ought to be of cardinal importance to have moved us to 
what Lord Salisbury has designated as a ‘ bold and even hazardous 
enterprise.’ Even if we may fail to recognise any risk attending the 
enterprise in itself, save the certainty of Cyprus fever, none the less 
are we filled with an impression of the importance of the objects 
to be furthered by the occupation, when it is realised that their 
pursuit is considered worth the cost of our voluntary subjection to 
unprecedented humiliation and degradation. When one proceeds 
into an inquiry into the characier of these objects, there rises up at 
the very outset a curious difficulty. Most things have appertaining 
to them something of a natural meaning and sequence. If we see a 
man drinking tumbler after tumbler of grog, the prediction that his 
sobriety will be impaired will hardly be challenged as far-fetched If 
we see a man going up the Finchley Road, we are entitled to assume 
that, if he does not turn off, he will pass the Swiss Cottage. But 
there is this peculiarity about the occupation of Cyprus, that the act 
in itself affords no clue to the motive, no hint as to the desiderated 
result. There was actually more prima facie coherency in the con- 
duct of the ingenious Tamaroo, Mr. Bailey’s successor at Todgers’, 
who, we are credibly informed, when despatched to the post-office 
with letters, had been frequently seen endeavouring to insinuate them 
into casual chinks in private doors, under the delusion that any door 
with a hole in it would answer the purpose. ‘There was internal 
evidence as to the character of this woman’s aim; the occupation of 
Cyprus furnishes no internal evidence of any object at all. We must 
therefore look outside natural and internal, to collateral evidence on 
this subject; and that evidence is twofold. The Anglo-Turkish 
Convention states categorically an object—or rather perhaps it should 
be said the object—for which Her Majesty’s Government has obtained 
from the Sultan the assignation of Cyprus. ‘In order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for executing her engagement’ 
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are the words of the Convention; and that engagement is that ‘if 
any attempt shall be made at any future time by Russia to take 
possession of any further territories of His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan, as fixed by the Definitive Treaty of Peace, England engages 
to join His Imperial Majesty the Sultan in defending them by force 
of arms.’ Here, then, is set forth one definite object; but it is 
legitimately open to us to find other objects set forth or hinted at in 
the authoritative utterances of the members of a Cabinet on which 
rests the responsibility for the occupation of Cyprus. 

One element in the inquiry may be summarily eliminated. Some 
have conjectured that one object in the occupation of Cyprus was 
that a convenient pied-a-terre might be furnished for the enforcement 
of those internal reforms in Asia Minor which in the Convention the 
Sultan promises to carry into effect, or at the least as a lever for a 
moral strengthening of the hands of England in urging that such 
reforms shall be substantial and effective. It is not worth while to 
point out the inefficacy towards such purpose of a position whose 
chief characteristic is that it renders hors de combat the unfortunate 
handful of soldiers condemned to chronic fever and ague on its pes- 
tilential surface, and is so situated further as to be remote from all 
important centres of the territory under prospective reform, and to 
be adjacent only to those outlying fringes of that territory which are 
still more insalubrious than is Cyprus itself. We have the authori- 
tative assurance that Cyprus has not been occupied with a view to the 
exercise of any such influence. Hear Mr. Cross in his speech of the 30th 
of July. ‘It is said that the Government have undertaken either to 
uphold an abominably bad government, or to reform the internal 
administration of Asia Minor, when it is impossible for them to do so 
with a divided responsibility. I deny that we have undertaken any 
such responsibility. We have undertaken to defend Turkey in Asia 
from the attacks of Russia on the express condition that Turkey shall 
reform herself. We are not to reform her. This utterance must be 
held to be conclusive, and Cyprus stands definitely apart from any 
influence on the internal reform of Asia Minor. 

But that Cyprus has not been occupied with a single eye to the 
métier which the Anglo-Turkish Convention specifies, may be made 
clear by other quotations from Ministerial utterances. In the speech 
from which the foregoing extract has been taken, Mr. Cross proceeds: 
‘ The tactics of Russia in later times have been first to get on one side of 
a place and then on the other, and so gradually to surround it. I do 
not want to say more against Russia than is absolutely necessary, 
but I wish to point out that if she once got the Euphrates Valley, we 
could do practically nothing to prevent her taking Persia. At present 
her Majesty’s Indian possessions are defended by a large chain of 
mountains, and I think we should be very careful how we allow that 
frontier to be encroached upon.’ The Prime Minister, in his oration of 
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the 18th of July,made the following observations :—‘ We have a peculiar 
position with reference to this part of the world which is shared in 
by no other power. On every occasion in which these discussions, 
these struggles, or these settlements occur, our Indian Empire is 
with England a source of great anxiety, and the time appeared to us 
to have arrived when, if possible, we should terminate that anxiety. 
In all questions connected with European Turkey we had the assist~ 
ance of the sympathy sometimes of all, but often of many, European 
powers. But when we come to considerations connected with our 
Oriental Empire, they are naturally not so interested, and we have 
bad to look to our own resources throughout these affairs.’ Hence 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, of our share of which compact the 
assignation of Cyprus is the keystone, since in the words of the Con- 
vention that assignation is necessary ‘in order to enable England to 
make necessary provision for executing her engagement.’ It is from 
the fever-stricken camp of Chiflick, and the miasmatic ‘sanatorium’ 
of Dali, that Lord Beaconsfield, like a modern Canute—absit 
omen !—says to Russia, ‘ Thus far and no further.’ 

|The avowed objects, then, of our occupation of Cyprus, setting 
aside its blessings as a ‘great civilising instrument,’ are, first, in 
order to enable England to make necessary provision for executing 
her engagement with Turkey to join her in defensive warfare 
against Russia in case of aggression by that power on Asia Minor ; 
and secondly, as an element of protection against Russian advances 
in the direction of our Indian Empire, or Russian machinations 
against the safety thereof and of our communications therewith. 

It remains to inquire— 

To WHAT EXTENT DOES OUR OCCUPATION OF CYPRUS FULFIL THESE 
OBJECTS ? 

Dealing primarily with Cyprus, it does not come within the scope 
of this paper to do more than to refer incidentally to the engagement 
to which we stand committed by the Anglo-Turkish Convention. 
But some allusion is necessary to it. To it applies with a vengeance 
Lord Salisbury’s epithet of a ‘ bold and even hazardous enterprise ’— 
an enterprise reckless to the extreme outside of maniacal contempt 
for consequences. It exposes Britain to, nay, it solicits for Britain, 
when locked in the close hand-grip of some future desperate struggle 
with some other foe than Russia, the grim alternative of national 
humiliation by the default of the pledge to which it binds us, or of 
national ruin in the attempt to implement the same. nd it gives 
everything, and gets nothing in return. It pledges us to join the 
Sultan in defending him from Russian aggression on his Asiatic 
dominions, but it no whit binds him to cooperate with us in thwarting 
Russian aggression, threatening India on a line of operations outside 
his territories. Nay, it does not even stipulate for us the title to a 
right of way across these territories to a position on the flank or 
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in the front of such aggression. It binds us, through good report 
and through evil report, in season for us and out of season for 
us, to join him in the defence of his Asiatic territories, but it 
contains no provision that he may not defeat our purpose in 
making the Convention—illusory and abortive as that purpose is— 
by permitting further Russian encroachment on Asia Minor with- 
out resistance, and, indeed, by consent. The Porte must realise 
that in this matter our pledges to it are no tokens of a genuine and 
cordial alliance. Our Ministers are cynically frank in their avowal 
that Turkey is bolstered up not because of love for Turkey, but as a 
bulwark to Britain against Russia, and as a recruiting ground for 
Turkish battalions to stand in line with the sparse soldiery of Britain 
should Russia pursue tactics believed to be detrimental to British 
security in the East. Russian influence has been paramount before 
to-day in Constantinople, and the Convention does not bind the Sultan 
to join us in resisting Russia’s acquisition of a province of his territory, 
but only pledges us to join him in case he chooses to resist Russia’s 
seizure of a road. 

It follows, I may incidentally notice, that there will be no reform 
in Asia Minor, since ‘ we are not to reform her.’ Among the many 
admirable characteristics of the Sublime Porte, is pre-eminently that 
of acuteness. To most bargains there are two sides, but this notable 
compact of ours is essentially onesided. From the standpoint of the 
Porte it is a ‘heads I win, tails you lose’ bargain. The Porte pro- 
mises, it is true, ‘to introduce necessary reforms.’ But this promise 
(and its performance) is in no sense the equivalent for which we bind 
ourselves to join the Porte in the defence of its Asiatic territories. 
We so bind ourselves, not to secure reform to Asia Minor, but with 
intent to strengthen our position in our own fancied interest for 
saying to Russia, ‘Thus far and no further!’ The astute Porte will 
recognise that this is our affair; and that we have made a compact 
with it with the primary intent of securing its co-operation for our 
own purposes, not out of a philanthropic anxiety to cleanse the 
Augean stable of Asia Minor abuses. It will trade on the realisation 
of this fact just as it did after the Crimean war, and as ‘ we are not 
to reform her,’ Asia Minor will continue unreformed. Reformed or 
unreformed, it will abide secure from the Russian under the egis 
which we extend over it in pursuance of our own policy. 

My topic is Cyprus, and I proceed to inquire into the value of it 
as a position for enabling England to make necessary provision for 
executing her engagement with the Sultan under the Anglo-Turkish 
Convention. Lord Salisbury no doubt thought it a telling taunt 
which he pointed at Lord Derby, that the latter might, by a great 
effort, have consented to the acquisition of the Isle of Man. The ac- 
quisition of the Isle of Man relatively would be an infinitely more 
effectively strategic operation than is the so-called ‘ acquisition’ of 
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1878. 


he island of Cyprus. A compound of St. Kilda for position, and 
te Thomas for climate, occurs to me as the closest co-relative of 
rus. The Russians confront Asia Minor on the line Batoum- 
tines Bien, on its extreme north-eastern frontier; we select, as a base 
of operations for the prevention of their further encroachment, an 
island whose only available place of embarkation is close on 200 
m s distant from Alexandretta, the nearest available place of debar- 
sation on the south-western mainland of Asia Minor. Imagine Lord 
Beaconsfield in another sphere of life than that which he so adorns. 
Suppose him put into a house to take care of it. He would not 
keep the situation long, were he, with a view to exclude intruders by 
the open front door, to take up a position in the middle of the shrub- 
bery outside the back door. This Cyprus, this eligibly situated 
strategic position (very much round the corner), possesses some pecu- 
liar characteristics which give it an exceptional fitness for the use to 
which from ‘adequate information’ it has been chosen. It possesses 
no harbour; it has but one anchorage, Larnaka, that is practically 
available ; Limasol is away in a corner, and the heavy swell renders 
Kyrenea too uncertain to be relied on. It produces nothing to speak 
of; ten thousand men would consume its spare provisions in less than 
a month. It is so unhealthy that before the unhealthy season proper 
had fairly set in, 25 per cent., or one-fourth, of the total strength of 
the troops on it were officially reported on the sick list. More than 
a month was spent by experts in searching for a sanatorium, in whose 
upland atmosphere the fever demon might at length be exorcised. ie 
length the spot was chosen ; a regiment was marched thither, and ir 
Anthony Home drew a long breath of relief. Probably he had time 
to finish it, but that must have been about all. Before many days 
he had to telegraph to the War Office that the sanatorium at Dali had 
proved more unhealthy than the condemned camp at Chiflick. He 
reported sick 25 per cent. of the total force throughout the island, or 
one-fourth. He announced thirteen deaths since the force landed 
six weeks before, which gives an annual death-rate of 40 per thousand, 
the normal death-rate in the British army being 8 per ere 
Bell tents had been blamed for the sickness, but by the date of this 
telegram the whole force had inherited the thicker, loftier, and more 
spacious tents, left behind by the Indian troops, and in which they - 
main healthy in an Indian hot season. The acclimatisation — 
comes to the British soldier in Cyprus is the chronic deterioration . 
his strength accentuated by an outburst of fever when he has to make 
an exertion which elsewhere would be child’s play to him, On August 
25th a hundred men of the 42nd Highlanders, a regiment which eae 
undergone its full baptism of fever, undertook a march of five miles 
out and five miles back into Kyrenea, on the duty of escorting pri- 
soners. A semi-official witness reports that this task sent down 
twenty-five of the detachment with fever—fever that in most cases 
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must have been simply a relapse. A month’s residence in the ‘ trea- 
cherous climate ’ of Cyprus takes the steel out of even the Goorkhas, 
children of the sun and swamp as they are. These mountaineers, im- 
mediately after landing in Cyprus, marched twenty-five miles in twelve 
hours without a casualty. A month later, on the same light duty to 
which the detachment of the 42nd succumbed as above narrated, an 
escort of Goorkhas had a march of nine miles. During this march, 
so testifies the witness referred to, ‘ was seen a very curious sight. As 
the convoy dragged its slow length along the rough mule path, the 
treacherous climate told with severe effect; but, strange to say, not 
upon the convicts, but upon the little Goorkha soldiers. One after 
another they staggered and fell. With one company of prisoners 
only eight out of twenty-five Goorkhas remained when the halting- 
place was reached.’ And when this account was written and Sir 
Anthony Home’s telegram despatched, only the threshold of the 
conventional unhealthy season of Cyprus had been reached. ‘ Then, 
to quote Herr von Loher, an author whose work doubtless formed 
part of Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘adequate intormation’—‘ then the 
air becomes thick and obscure, and the whole atmosphere damp 
and sultry. The grass and vegetation generally are dried up even 
to the roots, and the leaves fall from the trees, which now stretch 
out their naked arms like ghost-like forms, scarcely visible through 
the surrounding fog. Not a drop of water. remains in the brooks 
and river sources, and travelling is only possible during the night. 
Business is at a standstill; and the people do nothing but inquire 
how long it will be before the rain will come down again.’ 

Either the occupation of Cyprus ‘in order to enable England to 
make necessary provision for executing her engagement’ to join the 
Porte in the defence of the latter’s territory against further Russian 
aggression, has absolutely no meaning at all, which is naturally an 
untenable proposition ; or it must be intended as a base of operations 
for a land expedition towards the north-eastern or eastern frontier of 
Asia Minor. For there is no other character which Russian aggres- 
sion could assume, in essaying to resist which Cyprus could assert any 
the most remote claim to be a factor. Malta and Cyprus are about 
the same distance from the Dardanelles, but every man, every gun, 
every barrel of stores that England would send out to Cyprus must 
pass Malta, and from Malta to the Dardanelles direct is obviously 
nearer than from Malta to the Dardanelles vid Cyprus, by the thousand 
miles that separate Malta from Cyprus. A division could leave Eng- 
land, go by water direct into the Black Sea, disembark at Khopah, on 
the Lazistan coast, make a short campaign on the Batoum-Ardahan 
front, and be back again in England before an English column, land- 
ing from Cyprus at Alexandretta, could look down on the waters of 
Lake Van after their march of 450 miles through the fever-haunted 
valleys and rugged, roadless mountains of Asia Minor, if, indeed, it 
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ever should accomplish at all the tramp along this via dolorosa, 
which may be doubted. For such a march, where the base would 
have to be depended on for everything, a huge quantity of transport 
would be requisite ; and it is the peculiar attribute of a British army, 
on taking the field elsewhere than in India, that it never has any 
transport. The Indian Expeditionary Force was despatched to Malta 
yeasonably complete in all respects save that it had neither commis- 
sariat nor transport, both justly esteemed essential requisites in 
modern warfare conducted on civilised principles. The regiments 
assembled at Aldershot till the other day, composing the home portion 
of the so-called ‘ First Army Corps,’ were supplied with their regi- 
mental transport, which looked very well on a march past, and old 
soldiers, who remembered with a shudder the half-dozen transportles. 
miles between Balaclava and the front, went home from the spectacle 
reassured and cheered. But the regiments composing the garrison of 
Malta, our advanced Hawpt-Piquet in the face of the threatened dan- 
ger—the regiments which an emergency must, in the nature of things, 
have first called into the field—never had anything more in the shape 
of field transport than a few mule-carts, whose linch-pins, judging 
from subsequent experience, wouid have been forgotten, and whose 
Maltese drivers, by the same token, would have mutinied en masse on 
the first use of the salutary cat. The resources of Malta in the 
matter of water-carts, primary essentials on a campaign, were dis- 
covered, on the requisition of Sir Garnet Wolseley, to be equal to the 
supply of four of these articles. Were I a military chief, I should 
quail at the mere thought of being the officer charged with the con- 
duct of an expedition from such a base, on such a destination. But 
far more, were I a Minister, would I shudder at the idea of standing 
charged with the terrible responsibility of ordering it. In Asian 
passes, further east than the gorges of Keban Medani and the corries 


of the Sipan Dagh—in the ravines of Jugdulluck and the Coord. 


Cabul, there already lie the bleached bones of a British army, perished 
since the present reign began. The phantom of covering India by 
maintaining the Turkish integrity of Asia Minor is not worth 
clutching at in the face of the risk of another such catastrophe. Yet 
that risk, I aver, is imminently involved in the attempt to conduct a 
campaign on the eastern frontier ef Asia Minor, with Cyprus as the 
base of operations. And if no such contingency was contemplated as 
potentially a motive for the occupation of Cyprus, then there is and 
can be no meaning in that occupation, and the taking over of it ‘in 
order to enable England to make necessary provision for executing 
her engagement’ to join the Sultan in defending Asia Minor is a 
huge joke. There are three classes of people who may have some 
title to consider it a bad joke—honest Conservatives so old-fashioned 
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and the poor fever-stricken devils who are alternately shivering and 
burning in the ‘ sanatoria’ of Cyprus. 

Is it worth while, in an era later than the days of Prester John and 
Marco Polo, to deal seriously with the claim of the Government that 
our occupation of Cyprus affords an element of protection against 
Russian advances in the direction of our Indian Empire? Is a mo- 
derately sane man, with a recent map of Asia spread out before him, to 
apply himself with a grave face to the task of exposing the absurdity 
of the claim that our tenure of Cyprus and the provisions of the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention ‘terminate our anxiety’ regarding Rus- 
sian machinations against the safety of that Empire, and render 
secure our communications therewith? Were Lord Beaconsfield at 
Rugby on his way to London, with an open road before him as far at 
least as Willesden, would he be persuaded to prefer a circuitous route 
that should include a journey through the valleys of South Wales? 
Imagine London to be India, and Weedon the most advanced Rus- 
sian post in Central Asia: would Lord Beaconsfield consider that he 
had ‘terminated our anxiety’ regarding the former by occupying 
Scilly, and signing a convention with the Duke of Cornwall ‘to join 
him in defending’ that remote province in case the Russians should 
be eccentric enough to assail it en route from Weedon to London? 
When Mrs. Partington essayed to mop up the Atlantic with her 
broom, she at least was so honest in the endeavour that she got her 
pattens wet. But these Mother Partingtons of ours twirl their ridicu- 
lous mops about a thousand miles away from the Atlantic of the 
Russian line of advance, and then cackle vaingloriously that they 
have done the job and terminated our anxiety. The Canute of the 
story books had the courage of his opinions; he ‘ faced the music;’ 
he planted his chair on the edge of the tide. But his modern imi- 
tation mouths his ‘Thus far and no further!’ not down at the 
water’s edge, but from the lips of a couple of fever-stricken regiments 
on a wretched island some fifteen hundred miles distant from the 
rear flank of the crest of the wave whose progress he would have us 
think he has arrested. Lord Northbrook is not a specially sarcastic 
man, but there was a fine irony in his remark that ‘to undertake 
hostilities in the right rear of the enemy was not precisely the way 
to defend a country.’ But then Lord Northbrook has not shared in 
the advantages of Mr. Cross, who appears to have been acquainted 
with and learned strategic lessons from the ingenious individual who 
flanked the whole habitable globe by the simple expedient of going 
up in a balloon. Mr. Cross ‘did not want to say more against Rus- 
sia than was] absolutely necessary.’ I have no desire to say more 
against Mr. Cross than is absolutely necessary, but I must arrive at 
the conclusion that when the Government acquired its ‘adequate in- 
formation ’ respecting Cyprus, there must have been some neglect in 
omitting to serve out a modern map of Asia to that minister. I 
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repeat that I notice his utterances in his place in Parliament, and 
those of other ministers, simply as affording the only exposition of 
the views and policy of the Government in concluding the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention, and in occupying Cyprus. ‘The tactics of Rus- 
sia,’ said he, ‘ in later times have been first to get gradually on one 
side of a place and then on the other, and so gradually surround it. 
I wish to point out that if Russia once got the Euphrates valley we 
could do practically nothing to prevent her taking Persia. At pre- 
sent her Majesty’s Indian possessions are defended by a large chain of 
mountains, and I think we should be careful how we allow that fron- 
tier to be encroached upon.’ 

I select these sentences because they are conveniently categorical 
and definitive ; their gist is confirmed by numerous utterances of 
Lord Beaconsfield and Salisbury more diffuse and less compact for 
extraction, but some of which have been already quoted. Mr. Cross 
tells us in effect that Russia’s ‘little game’ is to surround Persia with 
a view to its acquisition; that we have no means of deterring 
her from this acquisition if we once permit her to acquire the 
Euphrates valley; and, if his last sentence means anything at all, 
which is doubtful, that the Russian road to India lies through Per- 
sia. The thread of his reasoning, following it backward, is this—that 
India is Russia’s goal in Asia, that Persia must be Russia’s stepping- 
stone to India, that Russia cannot acquire Persia without first 
getting possession of the Euphrates valley, and that the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention and our occupation of Cyprus will effectually 
prevent Russia from getting the Euphrates valley. Bringing together 
the two ends of the chain, it stands, according to Mr. Cross and her 
Majesty’s Government, that the Anglo-Turkish Convention and our 
occupation of Cyprus block Russia from her goal of India, and ‘ter- 
minate our anxiety’ in respect to this all-important matter. 

It unfortunately happens that the first postulate begs the question, 
and that the intermediate reasoning is utterly wrong in every link. 
There is no certainty that the Anglo-Turkish Convention has any 
force to prevent Russia from getting the Euphrates valley. It may 
pass into her hands by amicable arrangement with the Porte, against 
which we have secured ourselves by no stipulation in the Convention. 
Russia might conquer it by force from her base on the Caspian after 
a war with an English army, having its incomparably more distant 
base on the Mediterranean, either in conjunction with our Turkish 
allies or without their cooperation, as no clause in the Convention 
compels the Sultan to defend the Euphrates valley or any other part 
of his dominions unless he chooses; and even if such compulsion 
existed on paper, it is not easy to see how it could be enforced in 
practice. But the truth is that Russia can acquire Persia without 
taking first a rood of the Euphrates valley or of any other district of 
Asia Minor. She would probably do so to-morrow, if the Porte were 
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the only obstacle in her path. Two English regiments at Cyprus 
cannot even be the fly on the wheel of her chariot. The Anglo- 
Turkish Convention is purely a defensive compact, and it nowise 
entitles us to call upon the Sultan to engage in offensive war with 
Russia or any other power outside his own borders. Even were he to 
consent, Cyprus as a base for our operations in conjunction with him 
on the Eastern frontier of Asia Minor would be an absurdity if it 
were not a crime. What confronts Russia meditating Persian ac- 
quisitions is the single consciousness that the crossing of the Attreck 
or the debarkation at Reshd of a Russian army of invasion would, in 
all probability, be the signal for the transportation of an Anglo- 
Indian army up the Persian Gulf into the Shat-el-Arab, and past 
Mohumrah up its tributary the Karoon en route for Ispahan. But 
the road to Ispahan was open toa British army before the signature 
of the Anglo-Turkish Convention and the occupation of Cyprus. 
Outram was on that war-path in 1857, and had already reached 
Ahwaz when the Persians came to their senses. Neither is the 
Russian line of invasion of Persia one whit obstructed, nor our line of 
opposing advance one whit facilitated, either by the ink wasted in 
the Anglo-Turkish Convention, or by the handful of soldiers con- 
demned to languish in Cyprus. 

Mr. Cross appears to have a curious notion of the circuitous tactics 
practised by the Russians. Seeing that they have already an im- 
portant military establishment at Krasnovodsk, on the south-eastern 
coast of the Caspian, and within a few marcbes of the northern fron- 
tier of Persia, to persist in the conviction that they must acquire the 
Euphrates valley as the indispensable preliminary to their occupation 
of Persia, is tantamount to a belief in the wisdom of a man who, 
being in Waterloo Place, and bent on entering Pall Mall, would 
regard it as imperative to make a preliminary detour into Palace 
Yard. But why waste space in argument when substantive evidence 
exists? Iam not aware whether the polite education to which Mr. 
Cross has presumably been subjected includes an acquaintance 
with the Treaty of Turkmanchai and the circumstances which 
preceded it. In the year 1826-7 General Paskievitch, the Russian 
eommander-in-chief in Asia, marching from Tiflis as his base, in- 
vaded Persia, took Erivan, and achieved such success that the Per- 
sians were only too glad to make peace with him. But, thinking 
that an impending war between Russia and Turkey might bring him 
better terms, the Shah repudiated the treaty he had signed. Paskie- 
vitch, under orders to punish him, marched swiftly southward through 
the snow. He had reached Meanee, a town at the foot of the 
Kaftan-ku pass, distant little over two hundred miles from Teheran 
when the Shah’s plenipotentiary met him. Paskievitch told the 
envoy that if he did not get all he wanted he would cross the Kaf- 
tan-ku next day, and that, if he did so, nothing would deter him from 
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He got what he asked, and the Treaty of 
Turkmanchai was signed. Paskievitch earned the appellative of 
‘ Erivanski.’ Had Lord Beaconsfield been a Russian, he might have 
gone down to posterity as ‘ Cypruski,’ as the guerdon of a ‘peace 
with honour,’ and the negotiation of a compact which makes his 
country the tributary of a broken barbarian. 

Mr. Cross will perceive then that fifty years ago, when as yet 
Russia had no navigation on the Caspian and no frontier east of that 
sea, a2 Russian general was able to penetrate to the heart of Persia 
without touching Turkish territory in Asia Minor, and without 
coming within three hundred miles of that Euphrates valley, the 
possession of which by Russia her Majesty’s Government consider an 
indispensable preliminary to Russian encroachment on Persia, and 
which possession they swagger that they have prevented by putting 
two regiments on a pestilential island out in the Mediterranean. The 
two conclusions are equally hollow and delusive. They have done no 
more towards the hindrance of a Russian acquisition of the Euphrates 
valley than is a Russian acquisition of the Euphrates valley the 
essential to Russian acquisition in Persia. We should have fought 
to resist either step had the Anglo-Turkish Convention never been 
signed and Cyprus never been occupied. These measures no whit 
improve our position for such resistance, and they lash us fast to 
responsibilities that have no connection with our welfare, and that 
are too stupendous to be realised. 

The assumption that the road of the Russian advance on India 
lies over Persia is not less destitute of foundation. The Russians 
claim, and they are gradually and quietly taking up, a frontier line 
athwart Central Asia from the Bay of Astrabad in the south-east 
corner of the Caspian in an easterly direction below Merv over Balkh, 
where the 37th parallel of latitude crosses the 67th of longitude. It 
is true that we object to this frontier as giving the Russians possession 
of Merv, only two hundred and fifty miles north of Herat; but we 
confine ourselves to objecting, and the Russians meanwhile are quietly 
working forward into the line they claim. Balkh is just three hun- 
dred miles from Peshawur, and the caravan road from it thither over 
Khulm, Heibak, Bamian, and Kabul, and onward through the passes 
by Jellalabad, presents no insurmountable physical difficulties. The 
alternative road from Merv to Herat, and over Kandahar either 
through the Sakee Sarwar Pass upon Dehra Gazee Khan, or by 
Quetta and Dadur on Jacobabad, is certainly not less practicable. It 
is superfluous to point out that neither line of advance touches or 
approaches Persian territory, or shows an exposed flank towards any 
portion thereof. A fortiori neither exposes a flank towards Asia Minor 
or is assailable therefrom ; and a fortissimo our occupation of Cyprus 
has no more influence on either than if Cyprus were inthe moon. It 
flanks these lines of advance on one side with equal effect that the 
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British military post at Hong Kong may be said to flank them on the 
other. 

A few sentences will suffice to deal with Cyprus regarded as a 
British possession. The fact is that it is not so at all. We have 
signed a Convention, in the text of which the Sultan ‘ assigns ’ to us 
the island, and in the Annex to which he reserves to himself pretty 
nearly everything of value in, on, or under its soil. For the subjects 
described in article 4 of the Annex as ‘ lands and other property in 
Cyprus belonging to the Ottoman Crown and State,’ the ownership of 
which that article reserves to the Sublime Porte, do not indeed com- 
prise the camp equipage of the British garrison, but include mostly 
everything else. The comprehensiveness of the reservations is sweep- 
ing. They include all Mulk land, or State land held by private 
proprietors, all Miuvie land or public domain, all Mévat or waste 
lands, all Vakouf or ‘ pious purpose’ lands, all forest lands and 
forests, and all minerals which underlie land reserved under any of 
the above categories—and the minerals of Cyprus, be they what they 
may, lie almost exclusively in the mountain ranges, whose surface 
almost to an acre is either Mirie or Mévat. For the Turkish revenue 
of Cyprus was derived exclusively from taxation, and none of the pro- 
perty specified contributed to that revenue, so that it does not pass to 
us under the stipulations of the Annex. All that we have in reality 
acquired in Cyprus is the concession of farming the revenue derived 
by taxation, and the rotten forts and tumble-down konaks. The 
Turks have even reserved the obsolete artillery that lay on the ram- 
parts of the former. Ifthe Land Commission awards to us anything 
more than I have specified, I have no hesitation in asserting that the. 
act will be wltra vires, and in the teeth of the provisions of the 
Annex to the Convention. Stern facts have compelled a reluctant 
evacuation of the position that the allegation of the unhealthiness of 
Cyprus was the device of a ‘ malcontent.’ Ingenuity taxes itself in 
vain to put forward artificial excuses for this unhealthiness. .The 
Chiflick Camp was denounced as malarious. The unhealthiness be- 
comes intensified in a carefully selected ‘sanatorium.’ The bell-tents 
are blamed. More men flock to hospital from under the Indian tents 
than came when the bell-tents were in use. Exposure and work in 
the sun are set down as ‘if not the absolute cause, at any rate a prede-- 
termining or an accompanying circumstance.’ The troops in the 
Chiflick Camp were absolutely idle, yet on the 14th of August 25: 
per cent. of them were on the sick list. The company of Engineers 
camped on the Nikosia Plain, in which body of men sickness has been 
exceptionally severe, had so little employment, that I have heard. 
their stagnant idleness ascribed as the reason for the exceptional 
prevalence and severity of the fever to which they were a prey. It is. 
pointed out that ‘ officers camping on the same spot with the soldiers: 
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have hardly felt fever at all.’ I can testify from personal knowledge 
that on the 14th of August the 101st Regiment had seven officers 
down with fever, and that most of the spare accommodation on board 
the fleet in Larnaka roadstead was occupied by sick military officers. 
I might ask why, if the fever is slight and transient, and if hardly 
an officer suffers from it, there is any necessity for the recent official 
order that ‘ all invalid officers are to return to England.’ Our people 
eat and drink too much, it is urged. Dr. M‘Lean, a medical 
man sent with a special mission to bless the island, and being an 
honest man, testifies (see Times, September 14): ‘ The residents 
live upon vegetables and fruits, rarely eating meat. During that 
period (from June till October) there is not a family which has not 
one or more members down with fever.’ A glance at the consular 
returns shows the paltriness of the exports and imports. ‘I think,’ 
said Lord Beaconsfield, ‘ your lordships will find next year that there 
are ports sufficient for British ships and commerce.’ The Premier’s 
belief is perfectly justifiable, but scarcely in the sense in which he 
spoke. The sincerest commiseration is the honest due of the able 
and conscientious military administrator, and his capable and indus- 
trious staff, who find themselves committed to the Sisyphean task of 
attempting to make Cyprus a success. Bricks are not to be made 
without straw in Cyprus any more than in Egypt. 

In conclusion, there is one way of breaking loose from the one- 
sided, humiliating, and abortive compact with which the Government 
has trammeled itself. Suppose that, awakening from the delusion 
that Asia Minor can afford any bulwark for the protection of India, 
we regard the Convention as double-sided. The Porte binds itself to 
the internal reform of Asia Minor. ‘ We are not to reform her.’ The 
Porte, as a matter of course, will default from her engagement of 
reform. A few years of probation will expose this default, and then 
we may in all honour and honesty rescind the compact, lay down the 
indefinitely stupendous burden of responsibility to which it binds us, 
and evacuate Cyprus. If it should appear that Russia is at any future 
time infringing to our danger on Asia Minor, we shall not have re- 
signed our title to combat such encroachment, in that we shall have 
shaken our necks free from the yoke of this unhappy Convention. 
And, in the meantime, let us concern ourselves to counteract Russian 
machinations in another and a more effectual quarter. Let the 
Premier essay the novel task of comprehending that we are straight- 
forward Britons, who love no dealing with tortuous and abortive Asian 
mysteries. Let him understand that if we have an enemy, we like to 
look him straight in the face—in Havelock’s trenchant words, to see 
the colour of his moustaches. If pure strategy alone were involved, 
we might wait serenely in the plains till the heads of his columns should 
debouch from the passes. But we have to take into consideration 
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other elements than pure strategy. The fermenting and susceptible 
native population of India lies behind a patient and masterful force 
watching the mouths of the passes. Our safety, then, equally from 
danger, real or fancied, in our front, and from possible chaos in our 
rear, lies in the military occupation of Afghanistan. It is from 
Kabul and Herat that the words,‘ Thus far and no further!’ will 
resound with effect alike to St. Petersburg and through the bazaars 
of Hindustan, not from a miserable island in a dead angle of the 
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A SUGGESTED ACT FOR THE SEPARATION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE. 


Is there any possible basis on which Churchmen can move for the 
separation of Church and State? If any such can be found, it may 
help to clear away many difficulties which beset the question. In 
proposing, however, that which follows I must be clearly understood 
to commit no one but myself. 

In pursuing the inquiry, I shall examine, first, the definite form 
of the evils involved in an Establishment; secondly, the question of 
Church Property ; and, thirdly, the outline f an Act of Parliament for 
carrying into effect such separation. 

I. (i) To estimate the evils which the Church suffers under 
Establishment, we must first realise the fact, which is both manifest 
in the world and proclaimed throughout the Gospel, that there are in 
existence simply two great powers; and that these are contrary to, 
and in their ultimate results antagonistic, the one to the other. 
These are the Christ-power and the World-power. I suppose no 
Christian will deny this fact, although many may decline to follow 
me into what I shall submit is the necessary conclusion flowing from 
it. The opposition is stated as pointedly as possible in two passages 
of Holy Scripture, which I would not refer to if they were isolated 
passages, but which are typical of all the rest of Evangelical teaching. 
First, we have Our Lord’s own words in St. Luke vi. 20-28. He 
gives a short list of blessings and woes; all the former being the 
things which the world abominates, and all the latter those for which 
it lives. Blessed are poverty, hunger, weeping, and to be hated of 
men ; cursed are the rich, the full, those that laugh, and those of 
whom all men speak well. Then, in the second place, we have the 
warning of St. John in the second chapter of his first Epistle: ‘ Love 
not the world, neither the things that are in the world. If any man 
love the world, the love of the Father is not in him. For all that is 
in the world,. ... is not of the Father, but of the world.’ The 
special things moreover, the lusts, as he calls them—the intelligent 
appreciation, as modern polite phraseology would term them—of the 
things of sense, and the honours of society, are exactly those most 
diligently cultivated by the world-power. 

It is apart from our present purpose to consider how far the 
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possession of any of these things of the world is lawful to Christians ; 
but it is at the same time impossible to escape from the pointed 
denunciations of the world and its goods in their ultimate tendencies 
and bearing upon the kingdom of Christ. If there had been any inten- 
tion on the part of the Divine Founder of the Faith that the Christian 
State should stand in any such relation to the Church as Establish- 
ment implies, there must have been some indication, preparing the 
Church for it, if not in the later Epistles, at least in the Apocalypse. 
But there the world-power is always represented by some horrible 
monster, warring against God and His Church. Now the State is, by 
its very raison Wétre, ‘of the world,’ a part of the world-power. 
What is the end which the civil Government in any country is bound 
to propose to itself? It is the prosperity of that country. That is 
to say, when property is safe, labour abundant, wages good, exports 
large, imports small, direct taxation low, and the indicator of the 
Excise Revenue—the sure witness that the lusts of the flesh are 
dominating in society—high, then the State has gained its end in 
the prosperity of the country. A wise civil Government will, no 
doubt, teach and enforce by its laws morality and a certain kind of 
religion according to its own views on that head; but this will be not 
for the sake of righteousness, purity and godliness, but simply 
because honesty, decency, and obedience to law conduce to the general 
comfort of society. For instance, the legalising of what God de- 
clares to be adultery is quite consistent with State morality. That 
morality is such as is sanctioned by the world-power, and may be 
regulated by the sliding-scale of the world’s demands. But then all 
this is that upon which Christ, the Church’s King, pronounces a woe. 

(ii) It will be objected that this is not a fair statement of the 
case as regards the State, inasmuch as the State may be composed 
wholly of Christians, and then the Church and the State will be the 
same. I answer, first, that, although in a State composed wholly 
of Christian people the Law of Christ would greatly regulate the 
action of statesmen, it cannot change the end of the State itself. 
The State, however Christian as regards its members, and the spirit 
in which they act and rule, still must, by reason of the purpose 
for which God formed it, make worldly prosperity its end: and 
this, in whatever degree it may be consistent with the Chris- 
tianity of rulers and people, is contrary, and ultimately antagonistic 
to the end for which the Church, that is, the Christ-power, exists. 
But, secondly, I answer, that, even if the hypothesis were true, it 
does not bear upon the question. We are dealing with Church 
and State in England; where avowedly, and most rightly, the State 
is not Christian. It is composed of people who hold any creed 
they like or none; and therefore, as in duty bound, requires no reli- 
gious test from anyone, except, with a strange inconsistency, some few 
functionaries, and from them only in so lax a sense that no earnest- 
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minded man would care to have his religion so defended. A man 
would be held to deal quite honestly in declaring himself a ‘member 
of the Church of England,’ though he were not even baptised; the 
only thing which he must not be, being, a Roman Catholic. We need 
not, therefore, trouble ourselves about the possibilities of an ideal 
State. The one with which we have to deal is both avowedly and 
actually of no religion, and therefore true to its end as the embodi- 
ment in England of the world-power. 

The sum and substance, then, of the evil of which we complain is 
that the State is united to the Church in that particular form which 
is known as the Church by Law Established. 

(iii) This is the evil in the abstract; what is it in the concrete? 
It is not a thing of yesterday, or at any time of its existence, of 
a day’s growth. It has at different times assumed either of two 
opposite forms, towards one or other of which it is always so strongly 
attracted, as never, so it seems, to be able to escape both. At one 
time it exists in the form of the Church enslaving the State, by 
usurping its lawful rights and authority, and cramping the natural 
energies and intellectual faculties of men; at another of the State 
usurping the spiritual power and jurisdiction of the Church, ‘.e. of 
Christ, and so destroying such jurisdiction altogether. It is needless 
to say that the latter is the form of Establishment now existent 
in England. The effect of this is chiefly fourfold. 

1. First, it practically abolishes the Church layman. There are 
plenty of people who are not ecclesiastics who claim a right to Church 
ordinances, and to a voice in the regulation of Church matters, but 
there are no laymen. That is to say, there is no class of non- 
ecclesiastics who have certain spiritual rights peculiar to themselves, 
because they have been baptised and confirmed, and, holding the 
Catholic faith as proposed to them by the Church of England, com- 
municate at proper times at her altars. Any Englishman who 
chooses to call himself a member of the Church of England, whether 
baptised or no, and though he be an avowed Dissenter, or, infinitely 
worse, a Jew, or even an infidel, may claim to receive the Sacraments 
of the Church. As far then as the Establishment is concerned, the 
laity is abolished—a member of the Church of England is simply a 
name without a meaning. 

2. Secondly, the Church is officered and organised by her own 
and her Lord’s enemy, the world-power. This is true wholly of 
bishops and dignitaries, and in great measure of ‘curates.’ I use the 
word for convenience sake, as in the Prayer-book, for all who have 
‘cure of souls.’ I need not repeat the well-known fact that our 
archbishops and bishops are absolutely appointed (without any practical 
choice on the part of the clergy, and still more without that of a 
laity, which does not exist) by the Prime Minister, who may be a 
Jew, Turk, or Mormon, in the name of the Crown, which may 
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very naturally be Presbyterian—having officially to profess this 
religion as well as that of the Church of England—and probably any 
other religion (except the Roman Catholic) that the reigning Sovereign 
may choose. Clearly the Crown and the Prime Minister are entitled, 
equally with the meanest subject, to freedom of religious belief; but, 
in that case, it is an intolerable grievance that they should appoint 
the bishops of the Church. Deans and canons, with few if any excep- 
tions, are appointed by exactly the same persons. Archdeaeons and 
rural deans are nominees of these world-made bishops, and ‘ curates’ 
follow suit. As regards the last, an enormous proportion of the 
patronage, as it is called, is in the hands of the Crown, the Lord 
Chancellor, and Prime Minister (both practically nominees of Parlia- 
ment), and the bishops, deans, and canons. The Universities, now 
entirely stripped of their ecclesiastical character, have also a large 
share of patronage; and private patronage is absolutely unguarded, 
except in the direction of Rome, as to its exercise. Any one may 
inherit a right of patronage, any one who has money may buy it, and, 
for the matter of that, any one who has no money, by judicious 
arrangement with agents. Nothing is so bad that there are not 
bright spots; and so it is with patronage: but what I have said is 
not in the least an over-statement of the bare case as it now stands. 
Thus the Church is officered, from beginning to end, by the world- 
power God intervenes in many ways to prevent the effect being as 
bad as it might, but except for such providential ordering the ruin 
must be absolute. 

Then as to organisation. It is natural that a religious body like 
the Church should work out her own organisation: that she should 
regulate for herself the number and distribution of her bishops and 
clergy ; dividing, or, if need be, uniting dioceses and parishes in 
whatever way may most conduce to her efficiency, and otherwise 
ruling in her own house. But under an Establishment, all this 
has to be done ‘by Act of Parliament, and at times with most 
grievous waste of time, money, and even more valuable com- 
modities. Let me put a parallel. What would have been thought, 
in the late war, if it had been proposed that Russia should have 
officered and organised the whole Turkish army, only on the 
understanding that she selected men who professed to be Turks, but 
without any right on the part of Turkey to ascertain the loyalty 
of those who were appointed? Conceive Russia stationing the 
various corps where she pleased, combining them or breaking them 
up as she pleased, without any power reserved to Turkey, except that 
of complaint. Yet this is no inapt parallel to the attitude of the 
world-power to that of Christ in England under an Establishment. 

3. Thirdly, these two forms of evil have been brought about by the 
third, viz. secular legislation for the Church. For nearly a century 
and a half the Convocation was wholly silenced ; for the whole of 
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three centuries it has necessarily been swallowed up by the world- 
power, introduced into the Church, as we have seen above, by the 
power of patronage ; while before that time it simply had its alternate 
phases of subjection to the Pope—the worst form of Establishmentari- 
anism—or the less offensive—though one intolerably bad—one under 
which we now labour. In the meantime the world’s parliament has 
kindly undertaken to administer the things of Christ in His Church. 

4, Fourthly, we complain of the destruction of spiritual jurisdic- 
tion. Badly as the bishops and clergy were appointed, they might 
still have had their spiritual jurisdiction, but even this they have 
allowed to be wrested from them by the State. The Act for the Restraint 
of Appeals in the 25th year of Henry the Eighth made the Crown the 
supreme resort in appeals from ecclesiastical courts. This was not, as 
it had been before, as an appeal tanquam ab abusu, but with an un- 
limited power, as far as the Act went, to appoint whom the king pleased 
to try the case. No doubt in the Court of Delegates the ecclesiastics 
chosen were two to one of the secular judges; but then there was no 
provision in the Act for the observance of such proportion, or even 
for the presence at all of ecclesiastics in the Court, and they sat, not by 
virtue of their episcopal jurisdiction, but simply as the king’s judges. 
Spiritual jurisdiction means the jurisdiction which Christ has ap- 
pointed in His Church, and which descends from generation to 
generation of bishops, canonically consecrated and installed, and 
acting within the canonical limits of that jurisdiction. All this was 
lost when they sat in a court merely representing the king. More 
recently, however, even the appearance of spiritual jurisdiction has 
been abolished by reducing the bishops to the position of assessors. 
Still, however, provincial and diocesan courts existed in form. But then 
their jurisdiction was void, for two reasons. In the first place, because 
the Supreme Court of Appeal, having become a secular court, with 
purely secular jurisdiction, the courts under it, down even to the 
personal jurisdiction of the bishop, became secularised—+.e. void : and, 
secondly, because spiritual jurisdiction can only be exercised by him in 
whom it resides personally, i.e. not by deputy. A layman may canoni- 
cally hear a case either in the presence of the bishop or in his absence, 
and report upon it to the bishop, but the ultimate sentence must be, 
ex proprio motu, the voluntary act of the bishop himself. We 
maintain, then, that, as far as the Establishment goes, we are an army 
of promiscuous troops—none being recognised as having a right to 
claim the service as their exclusive privilege—officered and organised, 
legislated for and governed by, our King’senemy. This state of things 
has not, indeed, been brought upon the Church by herself. It is not 
‘the Doctrine and Sacraments, and the Discipline of Christ, as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as this Church and Realm hath rezeived 
the same, according to the Commandments of God.’ The realm has 
imposed, with the connivance and active help of the bishops, giving 
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up their spiritual power, and grasping at the temporal weapon 
held out to them; but, thank God, the Church has not made 
herself guilty of it: nor has it become any part of that solemn 
engagement into which we solemnly entered, in the words of the 
above quotation, in our ordination. We therefore, the priests and 
laity of the Church, have to regain for ourselves and for rightly 
appointed bishops what world-made bishops have cast away. They 
have distrusted the ‘five smooth stones of the brook,’ and have 
trusted in the armour of Saul; but Saul’s armour never yet fitted 
the shoulders of the spiritual David, and never will. 

II. The next head of our subject is that which relates to the 
property of the Church. It is that which mostly divides those 
churchmen who are drawn to Disestablishment on principle, as 
believing the opposite to be contrary to the teaching and spirit of 
Christ Himself, from those who think of it only as a necessity of the 
present time. It would be worth while to enter at great length into 
the argument on this question, but the limits and scope of the present 
article forbid more than a comparatively hasty glance at the principal 
points. 

(i) The separation of Church and State seems to many people 
most desirable, but only if the endowments can be preserved. In 
support of this view it is asserted, first, that endowments are sacred, 
as given to God, and that therefore to touch them is to draw down 
upon ourselves and our successors the guilt of sacrilege; secondly, 
that it must involve the poorer parishes in the deepest distress, in 
many cases even depriving them of the ministries of religion; and, 
thirdly, that the clergy being wholly dependent upon the gifts of 
their people, will be looked upon by them with contempt, treated as 
inferiors, and themselves tempted to ‘ corrupt the Word of God.’ It 
will be well to examine each of these fears; they are most worthy of 
attention. But first I would observe that, if tampering with Church 
property is sacrilege, it has been done already. Not to speak of the 
appropriation of firstfruits, tenths, tithes, and lands, by the Crown 
and others, in the sixteenth century, what shall we say to our own 
Ecclesiastical Commission? The lands and moneys given of old were 
not given to the Church as a corporation, a position which it never 
occupied, but to certain particular corporations, sole or aggregate, 
called deans and chapters, rectors, vicars, &c., and that mostly for a 
definite purpose—namely, to say mass for some soul or souls in whom 
the donor was interested. But when people gave up saying mass for 
this intention, they may have been right or wrong so far, but clearly 
they were robbers at least, if not sacrilegious, in taking the pay and 
not doing that for which they were paid. Then, further, and this in 
relation to the Commission, as each endowment belonged to some one 
particular corporation, and to no other, it was most open sacrilege to 
take them away from the corporations to which they belonged, and 
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put them into a common fund: just as much as it would be confisca- 
tion to take away from every one in a parish his own property, and 
re-distribute it among all the parishioners in common. Such an 
arrangement may conduce to a better use of the money, but, in each 
case, it is confiscation, and according to those who urge it as against 
disendowment, sacrilege. But, we go on to ask, is the secularisation 
of Church property really sacrilege ? 

1. In the Old Testament we read of the ample endowment of 
the Church, both by lands, tithes, and offerings, obligatory and 
voluntary. As the God of Revelation is One, we are told that what 
He willed then, He wills now. But it seems to have escaped the 
notice of those who thus argue that. the Old Dispensation was one of 
temporal not spiritual gifts, or at least of spiritual gifts and blessings 
expressed mostly through temporal prosperity. Thus, the promises 
of blessing given in Deuteronomy are of increase in wealth and 
prosperity, victory over enemies, domestic happiness, and the like, 
till there ring in our ears, as the antiphon of God’s blessing, the 
words of the prophet Micah, ‘ They shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree: and none shall make them afraid; for the 
mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.’ Under such a system 
we should expect to find the priesthood of God honoured in the 
eyes of the people by the abundance of its wealth. 

2. In the New Testament, also, Christ has endowed His Church 
no doubt, not, however, with earthly wealth and honour, but with 
the Holy Ghost. In regard to this world He bids us ‘having food 
and raiment herewith to be content.’ If this be His will for all 
Christians, how much more for the priesthood! The Gospel certainly 
contains no suggestion in any shape or form that the ministers of 
Christ are to look for a more settled maintenance than their Master. 
They are to take ‘neither purse nor scrip,’ ‘not to have two coats,’ 
‘not to take thought for the morrow,’ not be ‘above their Master,’ 
and much to the same effect, but nothing to encourage, at any time, a 
dependence upon, or search after, settled endowment. Our Master tells 
us, indeed, that the ‘labourer is worthy of his hire’ (literally ‘ food ’), 
but hire is a day’s pay for a day’s labour. St. Paul also tells us that 
‘they which minister at the altar should live of the altar ;’ but neither 
of these can be meant to sanction an endowment which a priest 
receives whether he ministers at the altar or not; and which his 
friends may even, if they think fit, buy for him, as a good invest- 
ment of their money. If Christian people, clerical and lay alike, will 
but believe in Christ, and recognise in all such endowments, not the 
patrimony of the Church, but the golden chains of the arch-enemy, 
there need be no fear but what the faithful of the richest communion 
in Christendom will give abundant bodily food to all priests who will 
faithfully and laboriously (or as our ancestors said) ‘ painfully,’ feed 
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them with the Bread of Life. We may safely throw off our endow- 
ments as the wages of Satan, without fearing to offend God. 

(ii) Poor parishes. Only a few words more need be said about 
this. No doubt a poor parish cannot always support its own priest, 
The offering of the faithful, however, would not be applied simply to 
the parish in which they were given, but, by means of central funds, 
be made available for the diocese, or the whole Church at large. 

(iii) Mutual injury to priest and people. Human nature cannot, 
let it be owned, rise altogether above its weaknesses, and what is 
alleged will doubtless be its danger under disendowment ; but is there 
nothing to hope on the other side? When the Christian layman 
again finds his place in the Church; when there is a fair system of 
Catholic discipline for both priests and laity; when the laity, as well 
as the clergy, have a voice in the acceptance of their bishops and 
clergy, and even of the admission of candidates to Holy Orders; 
surely it may be hoped, by the blessing of God, that all will work 
together in such order and harmony as human nature, so aided, will 
allow. So much in defence of the position that we, as churchmen, 
may and ought to surrender our endowments; but, whether we do 
so or not, it is morally certain that they will soon surrender us. 

So far, the burdens under an Establishment on the one hand, and 
the lawfulness of the Church herself offering to resign her emolu- 
ments on the other, have been considered. 

III. The steps which it is desirable, from a Church point of view, 
to take for carrying out the separation of Church and State have 
lastly to be discussed. They are twofold; the releasing the Church 
from her special privileges and special disabilities, and the disposal 
of the Church properties. These will leave the Church simply 
free to arrange her organisation, and plan for her future support 
at her own discretion, subject to the principles of the Church 
Universal. It is clear that when she has given up her emoluments 
and her prestige, she is entitled to go out unfettered and without 
further loss to herself. 

(i) The first thing to be done will be to declare the union of Church 
and State to be dissolved, to repeal all ecclesiastical Acts of Parliament, 
abolish the ecclesiastical law, all ecclesiastical courts, and all coercive 
jurisdiction in ecclesiastical persons ; to abolish all patronage, whether 
in the hands of the Crown, the Bishops, Colleges, or any other person 
or corporation, to remove bishops from the House of Lords, annul all 
privileges and precedences of ecclesiastics (as such), of whatever 
their order, and, at the same time, to remove all disabilities at 
present appertaining to them. In doing this care must be taken to 
preserve all merely secular rights of the Crown which may be 
indirectly involved in any of these statutes, as also the rights of private 
patrons, and all other secular rights of the laity, and to keep any 
provisions, not directly religious, therein contained, for the mainte- 
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nance of good order or decency. This will leave the Church to take 
her place simply as one of the religions professed by the British 
people, differing from the others externally neither by privilege on the 
one hand nor by disqualification on the other. If, as we believe, she 
has a special divine life of her own, it will not fail to manifest itself. 

(ii) The second step is to arrange for the distribution of Church 
property. 

1. For this purpose, a Commission should be appointed, similar 
to that provided in the ‘ Irish Church Act of 1869,’ to supersede the 
present Ecclesiastical Commission, and become possessor of all kinds 
of ecclesiastical property whatever. It must have all the powers of 
every kind necessary both for calling into existence the machinery 
needful for its work and also for enforcing its decisions. The Com- 
missioners should be few in number, probably three, asin the case of 
the Irish Church, communicants of the English Church, in order to give 
security to those concerned that all possible consideration would be 
given to the interests of those now in possession, men of high position in 
society, well acquainted with law and business transactions, and not 
members of Parliament. These, I would suggest, should not receive 
an annual salary, but should be handsomely remunerated, at the discre- 
tion of the Lords of the Treasury, or of Parliament, out of the Church 
property, when their work should be accomplished. 

2. As to the disposal of the property itself. 

(a) Tithes would rightly revert to the land. It is objected to 
this, that it is simply making a present to the landlord; but at any 
rate it is in accordance with the principle of abating imposts of all 
kinds, as far as possible, as hindrances to production, which has ruled 
English policy for the last forty years. If they are not to be paid to 
the clergy, they must be given to someone, and the land from whose 
produce they are taken seems to have the best claims. Any similar 
payments which may exist by peculiar use in any places would follow 
the same law. 

(6) Recent endowments, that is, since the great increase in 
church building in 1832, should, as a matter of good feeling, be 
refunded to the donors, if alive, or if not to their estates, if they 
have left near personal descendants or relatives. Where such endow- 
ments have been made by subscription, so that the individual con- 
tributors would be partly unknown, and partly so numerous that it 
would be burdensome to search them out, they might be given 
towards a reserve fund for keeping in repair cathedrals with their 
cloisters and chapter-houses. Probably the money arising from these 
would not be large; but, if it should prove otherwise, and the sum 
seem to the Commissioners too large to assign to that purpose, the 
residue might be given, for the same purpose of tabric-repair, to 
hospitals either for the sick or lunatic. Great care should be taken 
not to assign land, which in the course of time might become dis- 
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proportionately valuable, and reproduce the present evils of charitable 
benefactions. 

(c) The Church, thus giving up all her endowments in land and 
money, might, it would seem, reasonably ask to retain her churches 
and chapels, cathedrals, collegiate and parochial, with residences for 
the clergy, if the latter be not too large, or too sumptuous in any way 
for their purpose. A bishop’s residence ought to be very near to his 
eathedral, and large enough to enable him to receive a good number 
of his poorer clergy, when obliged to be in the cathedral town for 
synods or other necessary gatherings: and a parish priest in the 
country might have, besides his house, a moderate garden and paddock. 
A residence more elaborate than these would be too costly for the 
clergy of an unestablished Church. The principle on which either 
churches or residences might be retained is simply this. Divine 
worship must be celebrated somewhere, and God's priests must live 
somewhere. It seems most seemly that as the churches and residences 
exist, and, if they were taken away fresh ones must at once be 
acquired, they should continue to be applied to their present use. 

(d) All other property of the Church, after paying the compensa- 
tions, of which I am about to treat, would be disposed of by Parliament. 

(e) In dealing with compensation, it is manifest that it will be 
for the interest of the Church to avoid a period in which there will 
be clergy ministering at her altars under two separate conditions, one 
retaining their endowments, and the others, the rising clergy, unen- 
dowed. At the same time, it would be most unjust to deprive a man 
of his endowment against his will. To avoid this, the bishops and 
clergy should be at once divided, at their own option, into those who 
remain and work in the Church, and those who retire with compensa- 
tion, engaging not again to undertake any fixed or remunerative 
clerical work. Every clergyman of whatever order should be required, 
before a certain day, to signify his intention either of applying for 
compensation or the reverse. If he determined to stay and was in 
possession of a bishopric or other benefice, steps would at once be 
taken to ascertain whether the diocese or parish were willing to accept 
him under the new arrangement. If not, he should still have the 
option either of applying for compensation, and giving up the idea of 
working in the Church, or of staying on, in the hope of being ac- 
cepted elsewhere. If, on the other hand, he should accept compensa- 
tion, he should receive for his lifetime the value of his benefice and 
residence, or a composition equivalent to it. 

Probably those who would seek for compensation would be either 
those whose years of service fairly entitled them to retire upon such 
provisions for their declining years, or those who had only looked upon 
their ministry as a profession, and who would leave it when it ceased 
to be that and became hard and earnest work. Others, however much 
differing in other things, would care about the work for Christ, 
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and remain at their post, accepted by their people, loving and loved, 
to do all that they could for the spread of the Gospel and the glory of 
their Lord. 

One more provision would have to be made. It might possibly 
happen, although most unlikely, that all the archbishops and bishops 
should choose to withdraw. They should therefore be bound individu- 
ally and collectively to do all that would be necessary for the con- 
secrations of such persons as should be,chosen by the Disestablished 
Church to succeed them in their office, and should not be entitled to 
any portion of the payments assigned to them till they had complied 
with this condition. 

In order to give expression to the principles here laid down a 
suggested Draft of a Bill (largely based on the Irish Act) for carrying 
out the separation of Church and State in England and Wales is 
subjoined. It is not intended, as I need hardly say, to challenge pro- 
fessional criticism, but to indicate the kind of enactment which 
presents itself as the outcome of these investigations. Ata future 
time I hope to sketch the ideal ofa Disestablished Church. 


A. H. Mackonocuie. 


Suggested Draft of a Bill to carry into effect the Separation of 
Church and State in England and Wales. 


‘Wuereas in former times the Religion of this land of England and Wales was one 
and the same in all places and among all people; and whereas in those times, 
and since then up to the time present, many as well private persons as Kings, 
Princes, and Parliaments have granted to the Church of England many social 
and political privileges, much land, and many payments in money, as well of 
tithes as of other emoluments; and whereas more recently, and especially since 
the Reign of King Henry VIIL., great difference of Religious opinions has arisen, 
and has caused numerous divisions and separations from the said Church of 
England ; and whereas many of Her Majesty's subjects are aggrieved at the 
preference granted to one form of Religion over all the others; and whereas, 
moreover, great differences of opinion have arisen of late years within the said 
Church of England, the settlement of which differences, and the restoration of 
unity and peace, is hindered by the union of Church and State as at present 
existing : 


It is therefore expedient that the said union of Church and State, whether 


created by Acts of Parliament, or arising out of ancient and immemorial asage 
y ? fo) Sag ’ 


should be dissolved : 
BE IT THEREFORE ENACTED, / 


By the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the consent of thé Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal and of the Commons in Parliament assembled, ag follows: 


1. That this Act may be cited for all purposes as the ‘Church of England Act, 


1879.’ 
2. That on and after the first day of January, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
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and Eighty-one, the Church of England, hereinafter referred to as ‘ the said Church,’ 
shall cease to be established by law. 

3. That all and sundry the divers Acts of this or any previous Parliaments, and 
all clauses of any such Acts as legislate for the said Church as a separate Religious 
Body, or in any other way whatever, be and are now repealed, and that from and 
after the aforesaid first day of January, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Eiighiy-one, all disabilities created by any such Acts or otherwise, shall be re- 
pealed and determined, whereby the Archbishops, Bishops, Clergy, or Laity of 
the said Church are prohibited from holding assemblies, synods, or conventions 
in any manner which shall seem good to them for the purpose of making rules 
for the well-being and ordering of the said Church, and that nothing in any 
Act, law, or custom shall prevent the said Archbishops, Bishops, Priests, Deacons, 
and Lay Communicants from meeting together either as one Body or by Orders, 
and that, either in one Assembly, or by Provinces, Dioceses, Archdeaconries, 
Rural Deaneries, or in any other way whatsoever, to enact Decrees, Canons, 
Constitutions, and to take any other steps whatever which may be necessary 
for the framing of the constitution of the disestablished Church: Provided. that 
no Archbishop, Bishop, Priest or other person shall be allowed to claim of 
right a seat or vote in such Meetings, unless he shall have declared his purpose to 
remain in his office in the said Church, if duly confirmed in such office by the said 
Church, in such manner as it shall appoint : and provided further, that no Decree, 
Canon, or Constitution agreed upon at such Meetings shall have force till the 
coming into operation of the other provisions of this Act, except any the carrying 
out of which may be necessary in order to complete the new organisation of the 
said Church: Provided always, that nothing in this Act shall be held to repeal 
anything which in time passed may have been enacted in any such Statutes, now 
repealed, for the maintenance of good order and decency, not directly concerned 
with the Religion of the said Church. 

4. That the present Canons and Constitutions Ecclesiastical, Articles, Doctrines, 
Rites, Ceremonies, Rubrics, Rules, Discipline, and Ordinances of the said Church, 
with and subject to such (if any) modifications or alterations as at any time after 
the first day of January, One Thousand Fight Hundred and Fighty-one, may be duly 
made therein according to the Constitution of the said Church for the time being, 
shall be deemed to be binding upon the members thereof in the same manner as if 
such members had mutually contracted and agreed to abide by and observe the 
same, and shall be capable of being enforced in the temporal courts in relation to 
any property which under and by virtue of this Act is reserved or given to or taken 
and enjoyed by the said Church or any members thereof, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as if such property had been expressly given, granted, or con- 
veyed upon trust to be held and occupied by persons who should observe and keep 
and be in all respects bound by the said Constitutions Ecclesiastical, Articles, 
Doctrines, Rites, Ceremonies, Rubrics, Rules, Discipline and Ordinances of the said 
Church, subject as aforesaid: but nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
confer on any Archbishop, Bishop, or other ecclesiastical person any coercive juris- 
diction whatever. 

5. That on and after the first day of January, One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Eighty-one, all jurisdiction, whether contentious or otherwise, of all the ecclesias- 
tical, peculiar, exempt, and other such Courts and persons in England, at the time 
of the passing of this Act having any jurisdiction whatsoever exercisable in any 
cause, suit, or matter spiritual or ecclesiastical, or in any way connected with or 
arising out of the Ecclesiastical Law of England and Wales, shall cease ; and on 
the same day the Ecclesiastical Law of England shall cease to exist as law. 

6. That a Commission consisting of three Communicants, Members of the said 
Church, hereafter to be named, to be called the ‘Church Body Commission,’ be ap- 
pointed for the purposes of this Act, to hold office during Her Majesty’s pleasure, 
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and if any vacancy occur in the office of any Commissioner by death, resignation, 
incapacity, or otherwise, Her Majesty may, by warrant under the royal sign manual, 
appoint some other fit person, being a Communicant of the said Church, to fill the 
yacancy. The said Church Body Commission shall be a body corporate, with a 
common seal, and a capacity to acquire and hold land for the purposes of this Act. 

Judicial notice shall be taken by all courts of justice of the corporate seal of the 
Commissioners, and any order or other instrument purporting to be sealed therewith 
shall be received as evidence without further proof. 

7. That any power or act by this Act vested in or authorised to be done by the 
Church Body Commission may be done by any one of them, with this qualification : 
that any person aggrieved by any order of Commissioners may require his case to 
be heard by the whole body. 

8. That the said Church Body Commission may from time to time appoint and 
remove a Secretary, and may appoint and remove such officers, agents, clerks, and 
messengers as they deem necessary for the purposes of the Act. They may also 
employ such architects, actuaries, surveyors, and other persons as they may think 
fit for the purpose of enabling them to carry into effect any of the provisions of 
this Act. 

9. That the Members of the said Church Body Commission shall receive no 
salary, but shall be remunerated at the conclusion of their work in such manner as 
the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury shall approve. 

10. That the said Church Body Commission may pay out of the properties at 
their disposal— 

(1) To the Secretary, Officers, Agents, Clerks, and Messengers such Salaries 
as the Commissioners think fit, rendering an account of them as hereinafter to be 
provided. 

(2) To any Architect, Actuary, Surveyor, or other person as aforesaid, such 
remunerations as the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury shall approve. 

(3) All incidental salaries and expenses of carrying this Act into execution, 
which shall be taken to include the reimbursement to every claimant of all reason - 
able costs and expenses properly incurred by him in establishing any claim under 
this Act. 

11. Subject to such appeal as is hereinafter mentioned, the Commissioners shall 
have full power to decide all questions whatsoever, whether of law or fact, which 
it may be necessary to decide for the purposes of this Act, and they shall not be 
subject to be restrained in the due execution of their powers under this Act by the 
order of any court, nor shall any proceedings before them be removed by certiorari 
into any court. 

The Commissioners with respect to the following matters, that is to say— 

(1) Enforcing the attendance of witnesses, after a tender of their expenses, the 
examination of witnesses orally or by affidavit, and the production of deeds, books, 
papers, and documents ; 

(2) Issuing any commission for the examination of witnesses ; 

(3) Punishing persons refusing to give evidence or to produce documents, or 
guilty of contempt in the presence of the Commissioners or any of them sitting in 
open court : 

(4) Making or enforcing any order whatever made by them for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the objects of this Act, 
shall have all such powers, rights, and privileges as are vested in the High Court of 
Justice in England for such or the like purposes, and all proceedings before the Com- 
missioners shall in law be deemed to be judicial proceedings before a court of record. 

The Commissioners may review and rescind or vary any order or decision pre- 
viously made by them or any of them ; but save as aforesaid, and as hereinafter 
provided, every order or decision of the said Commissioners shall be final. 
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12. That no Member of the Church Body Commission, and no person appointed 
to any office by the said Commission, shall hold his office for a longer period than 
three years next after the passing of this Act, and thenceforth until the end of the 
next Session of Parliament, and no Member of the said Commission shall, during 
his continuance in office, be capable of being elected to or sitting as a member of the 
House of Commons. 

13. That no person shall after the passing of this Act be appointed by Her 
Majesty or any other person or corporation, by virtue of any right of patronage or 
power of appointment now existing, to any Archbishopric, Bishopric, Benefice, or 
Cathedral or other preferment in or connected with the said Church. 

14. That this Commission shall, immediately upon the passing of this Act, 
supersede the present ‘ Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England,’ appointed by a 
statute passed in the Session 6 and 7 William IV., which Commissioners shall then 
transfer to the said Church Body Commission all Ecclesiastical properties and in- 
terests of every kind, real or personal, which shall at that time be vested in them. 

15. That from and after the first day of January, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Eighty-one, all tithes and other dues then legally payable to any ecclesiastical 
person or corporation shall absolutely and for ever cease to be so paid, and the 
lands and persons chargeable with such payments shall be free for the future from 
all such liability; and all other ecclesiastical properties whatever, whether glebe 
or other lands, moneys invested in public or private funds, or any other whatsoever, 
shall be vested in the above-named Church Body Commission, which shall deal 
with them as is hereinafter directed : Provided always, that all such tithes or other 
charges formerly paid to the said Church as are now payable to lay persons or 
corporations, shall continue to be so paid; and provided also that all the eccle- 
siastical property so vested in the said Church Body Commission shall be held by 
them subject to all quit-rents, head-rents, leases, and other charges and incum- 
brances affecting the same. 

16. That on the said first of January, One Thousand Eight Hundred and ZEighty- 
one, every ecclesiastical corporation in England and Wales, and in our town of 
Berwick-upon-T weed (whether sole or aggregate), and every Cathedral corporation 
in England and Wales, as defined in that Act, shall be dissolved, and on and after 
that day no Archbishop or Bishop of the said Church shall be summoned to or be 
qualified to sit in the House of Lords as such: Provided that every present Arch- 
bishop, Bishop, Dean, and Archdeacon of the said Church shall in all other 
respects during his life enjoy the same title and precedence as if this Act had not 
passed. 

17, Thatall consecrated Churches and Chapels, as well Cathedral and Collegiate 
as Parochial, together with all plate, furniture, and other moveable chattels be- 
longing thereto, shall continue to be the property of the said Church, provided 
that the said Church shall, before the time of this Act coming into operation, 
appoint fitting Trustees, who shall have authority to take charge of these buildings, 
with the plate, furniture, and other moveable chattels belonging thereto, as afore- 
said, and insure their being kept in sufficient repair. 

18. That in every Diocese or Parish in which the residence for the Bishop or for 
the Rector, Vicar, or Perpetual Curate as the case may be, may be contiguous or in 
close proximity to the Cathedral or Parish Church, and of modest size, according 
to the necessity of each case, and not be, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
burdensome by the sumptuousness of itself or its appurtenances, it shall continue 
to be used as the said Diocesan or Parochial residence: Provided always, that if 
there be two or more such residences, all, except the one aforesaid contiguous or in 
close proximity to the said Churches, shall be sold, and the price be vested in the 
Church Body Commission: and provided also, that where there is one residence 
only, but which is in the opinion of the Commissioners too large and costly for the 
circumstances of the said Church, it shall be sold, and out of the proceeds a fitting 
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residence be provided, the surplus money being paid into the hands of the said 
Church Body Commission. 

19. That it shall be lawful for the Church Body Commission, in the case of any 
Parish which shall make application to it to that intent, to assign a portion of the 
glebe, or acquire a piece of ground ina more desirable part of the Parish, if it 
think fit, at the cost of the ecclesiastical properties vested in it under this Act, and 
to inclose the same, and otherwise fit and prepare it for use as a Burying Ground 

available for all residents in the Parish without any distinction: Provided that 
nothing hereby enacted shall be held to restrain the burials in the old churchyard, 
or in the burial ground of any Religious Denomination in the Parish, unless any 
such burying ground be liable to be closed under any other Act of Parliament, and 
that the said old churchyards shall be vested in and under the control of the 
Trustees appointed by the said Church. 

20. That on or before the thirtieth day of June, One Thousand Eight Hundred 
and Eighty-one, any Archbishop, Bishop, Dean, Canon of a Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church, or any Rector, Vicar, Perpetual Curate, Licensed Curate or other eccle- 
siastical person who may desire to avail himself of any of the compensations to be 
hereinafter named, shall signify such his wish to the Archbishop of the Province 
in which he shall be ministering at the time; and the said Archbishop shall cause 
his name and a statement of his claim to be entered in a book to be kept for that 
purpose, and to be forwarded to the Secretary of the Church Body Commission to 
be laid before the Commissioners; and that all or any of such persons who shall 
not have signified their names in the manner aforesaid on or before the said thirtieth 
day of June, shall be disqualified from receiving any compensation whatever. 

21. That any ecclesiastical person of whatever order who shall claim such com- 
pensation, shall resign all offices which he shall at the time hold in the said Church, 
and enter into a bond not to hold a definite ecclesiastical charge, or to discharge 
any remunerative clerical office or work in the said Church, at any time after he 
shall have become entitled to such compensation. 

22. That every Archbishop or Bishop applying for compensation shall receive 
for the term of his natural life the full yearly Income of his See, or, if he prefer it, 
a sum of money equivalent to the life value of the same, according to the ordinary 
Tables of Annuities. Further, if there be two Episcopal residences belonging to 
the See he shall have the use, for the term of his natural life, of the one which is 
situated most remote from the Cathedral, or the value of such life interest in one 
sum, at his option. If there be but one such residence, and it be situated ata 
considerable distance from the Cathedral town, or if it be too large or costly to be 
available for a Disestablished Church, he shall, in like manner, enjoy the use of it 
for the term of his natural life, or receive the life value thereof. If however there 
be but one such residence, and it be of moderate size and near to the Cathedral 

Church, he shall receive the life value of it. 

23. That in like manner any Dean, Canon, Rector, Vicar, or Perpetual Curate, 
who shall choose to retire from his work on a compensation, shall enjoy his full 
Annual Income, with the use of the Residence, if any, of his Benefice, subject, 
however, in all points to the same limitations and conditions concerning such 
Residence as are provided in the preceding clause in regard to Archbishops and 
Bishops. And further, that any licensed Curate and other Ecclesiastical person 
subject to all the aforenamed conditions, may lay his claim for compensation before 
the said Church Body Commission, and be entitled to such compensation as his 
circumstances seem to them to demand. 

24, That all lay persons, being owners of donatives, patrons of benefices, holders 
of rights in chancels, chapels, or chantries, or having any other claim to which a 
money value can be assigned, shall receive a full compensation, according to the 
character of their claim, to be arranged with the aforesaid Church Body Commis- 
sion; but that all other such lay rights or prerogatives shall, from the aforesaid 
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first day of January, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Eighty-one, utterly cease 
and determine. 

25. That in case of any endowment having been given to any Church since the 
year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Thirty-two, by one single 
donor, or by two or more who may have joined together to endow such Church in 
equal or otherwise definitely arranged proportions, if the said donor or donors be 
still living the capital sum, or sums, invested for such endowments shall be repaid 
to the said donor or donors; but if such donor or donors or any of them, being 
dead, have left children, or brothers’ or sisters’ children in the first or second gene- 
ration, the said capital sum shall be paid to and form part of the estate of the 
deceased person or persons. 

26. That where such endowments as aforesaid have been collected in small sums 
from many persons, and by reason of their number and the smallness of the sums, 
it would, in the opinion of the Church Body Commission, be difficult to apply the 
provisions of the preceding section, the said endowments shall be paid into a fund 
for the Cathedral Churches, to be spent in the repair of the fabrics of such Churches 
and the Chapterhouses and Cloisters belonging thereto, and in no other way. And 
that if the money arising from such endowments shall be too large for this purpose, 
the residue shall be given to hospitals for sick people or lunatics, at the discretion 
of the Church Body Commission, and shall be applied to the repair of the fabrics 
of such hospitals, and for no other purpose whatever. 

27. That the said Church Body Commission having received the properties of 
the Church, and continuing to receive them, on the death of those who shall have 
duly laid claim to compensation shall apply them first to the payment of such 
compensations as shall have been so claimed as above provided ; secondly, to the 
compensations of lay persons, being either owners of donatives or patrons of bene- 
fices or holders of any other valuable rights; thirdly, to the re-payment as above 
of endowments since the year 1832; and further, to any other charges to which 
the Church property in their hands may be fairly liable. 

28. That the said Church Body Commission shall annually prepare a detailed 
account of all payments received and all properties made over to it in trust under 
this Act, and also of all claims made upon it, showing those claims which have al- 
ready been satisfied, and those which still remain to fall in, together with the 
particulars of payments made under this Act ; and that the said Church Body Com- 
mission shall transmit a copy of such account at the commencement of each 
Session to each of the two Houses of Parliament, to be laid on the table of such 
House, and also to each of the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and to each 
Diocesan Bishop for the time being ; and that as soon as the said Commission shall 
have received all the said properties and satisfied all the said claims, it shall pre- 
pare and present to the same Houses and persons a final statement of all their trans- 
actions under this \ct ; and, this being done, the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury shall forthwith ‘award" out of the residue of the Church property to the 
Commissioners appointed under this Act, such remuneration as they shall think fit. 

29, That at the time mentioned in the last clause all the moneys and other pro- 
perties remaining in the hands of the Church Body Commission, after satisfying all 
claims upon it, shall be transferred into the hands of the Parliament to be disposed 
of at its discretion : and the Church Body Commission shall cease to exist. 

30. That if it shall happen that all the Archbishops and Bishops shall elect to 
withdraw from the Church at the time of its disestablishment, with the compensa- 
tions provided above, they shall be bound individually and collectively before such 
withdrawal and the receiving of such compensation, to execute their office for the 
Consecration of so many as shall be duly presented to them to fill the office of 
Archbishops and Bishops to supply their places in the said Church, and that no 
such Archbishop or Bishop shall receive such compensation or any part of it until 
such successors shall have been consecrated. 
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to possess a higher interest than reminiscences of himself. In spite 
of such self-obliteration, however, the writer’s individuality is suffi- 
ciently reflected either in what he says or in what he omits to say. 
The reflection, as we know from other sources, is imperfect, and does 
injustice to some of his higher qualities, but within its limits it is 
faithful. One cannot fail to trace in it the tenderness and gentleness 
of heart, the tolerant temper, generous impulses, and simple sincerity 
that endeared him to his family and friends; the clear, well-balanced 





sums, 
ly the 
fund Tue chief interest of this contribution to the mémotres pour servir of 
rches literary history and biography is due less to the intrinsic importance of 
co the materials than to the character of the memorialist, whose persona- My 
len lity is pleasantly discernible as a distinct centre of attraction amid ‘at 
brics an assemblage of more striking figures, and as a keen observer of ae 
certain features in them which have been misapprehended or over- (Beit 
3 of looked by other eyes. No small part of the writer’s charm lies in his Hl 
nn unconsciousness, a quality not too common among writers of bio- a 
the graphy, and still more rare in an autobiographer. None, perhaps, ts 
ne- was ever less of an egotist than Procter. The fragmentary chronicle t Ht 
ove which he kept of his own career ends at a date when the promise of ie i 
ich his youth was unfulfilled; and, with the exception of one depreciatory Hi 
* reference to a dramatic success of which any ordinary man would H\ fi 
™ have been proud, he has left no notice of the literary achievements Hie i 
al- that distinguished his life, upon one at least of which his title to fame ia 
he is well founded. Even in this fragment he is careful to disclaim i ii 
re having shown any early indication of genius or of the ambition ah 
oh ae? . : fi : . . ay || 
h commonly allied with and sometimes mistaken for it, and is content P| 
h to note only such incidents of his youth as chiefly impressed his ae 
ll memory and imagination, called forth his feelings, and influenced the r i 
- formation of his opinions and tastes. Upon these he dwells at no a ( 
4 length, finding more pleasure in recalling the features of the great ig \ 
< contemporaries with whom it had been his privilege to be intimate, hi | 
and of whom any observations at first hand cannot fail, he thinks, be 
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intellect which, having been formed by a long course of legal and 
official experience, gave weight to all his estimates of men and things; 
the dainty fancy and refined taste for all that is beautiful in nature, 
art, and life, that are his chief credentials as a poet; and the old- 
fashioned grace and courtesy of manner, partly native and partly 
acquired from his fortunate associations, which are the uniform note 
of his style whether in verse or prose. 

The portrait of Procter does not owe so much as could be desired 
to the skill of the friend to whom this compilation has been entrusted. 
He has thought it sufficient to string together the fragments which 
he found upon a scanty thread of narrative interspersed with a few 
just but very cursory criticisms, and a provokingly meagre stock of 
personal memorials. These aids enable us to construct at best but a 
dim likeness of either the man or the author, and one from which 
certain features that we know him to have possessed are absent. 
Without attaching any blame to the biographer for shortcomings in 
a task which he only undertook by request, it is impossible not to 
regret that his sketch is curiously defective in the very two points 
upon which information was most needed, and (it might be pre- 
sumed from his preliminary avowal of intimacy) most readily 
obtainable. Of Procter’s literary life we have the briefest pos- 
sible account. His early works are enumerated in the order of 
their issue, but without any detail of date or of the circumstances 
attending their production, and the few extracts made from them 
as specimens of style include none which illustrate his dramatic 
faculty. His later and most enduring work, the English Songs, 
receives merely a passing mention, and what the world has agreed to 
consider his distinctive gift is put aside almost disparagingly as an 
inadequate ‘ test’ of his ‘ poetic character’ (p. 49). With the publi- 
cation of this volume in 1832 his career as a poet is said to have 
‘closed’ (p. 94); no reference being made to the new Dramatic 
Scenes and Poems which he published in 1857. From the Essays 
and Tales in Prose, collected for his American admirers in 1853, a 
single extract is given that indicates the quality of the former alone ; 
and his charming Memoir of Charles Lamb, published in 1866, is 
only noticed by the insertion of a characteristic letter of acknowledg- 
ment from Mr. Carlyle. Some endeavour to trace the evidences of 
artistic growth or persistence in a series of works extending over 
more than half a century was surely needed in order to connect the 
Barry Cornwall of our grandfathers’ remembrance with the Bryan 
Procter of our own. The long term of valuable service to the State 
which he spent as a Metropolitan Commissioner of Lunacy is also 
dismissed too hastily, without adequate reference to his strict legal 
exactitude and capacity for business, which, however alien to precon- 
ceived notions of a poetic temperament, were well recognised by his 
colleagues and all who knew him in official life. It does not come 
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within the scope of this notice, however, to offer any complete esti- 
mate of Procter’s literary rank or personal worth, and no more can 
be attempted than to point out the chief contributions which this 
yolume makes to our knowledge of him and of the leading contem- 
poraries with whom his intimacy has been recorded. 

The most interesting of his early reminiscences is that which 
relates to his introduction to the realm of English literature through 
the medium of its acknowledged sovereign. The first book which 
struck his imagination and drew forth his emotions was a Shake- 
speare which, at the age of thirteen, he was stimulated to purchase by 
an intellectual and cultivated woman, who, by selecting scenes and 
passages ‘ best adapted to a boy’s apprehension,’ had already inspired 
him with a ‘ wondering admiration for the greatest genius that the 
world has ever produced.’ ‘ Even at that early age,’ says Procter, ‘I 
think I saw (I know that I felt) many of his gentler beauties, the 
nice distinctions of character; not perhaps his sublimer thoughts, 
not even his deeper passions.’ There can be no doubt that the 
influence thus exerted upon the boy’s mental formation at a critical 
and impressionable stage determined its future inclination in the 
direction of drama and song, just as the bias of Heine was deter- 
mined by Don Quiwote, and that of Dickens by the works of Fielding 
and Smollett. The calmer and more gradual effects of contact with 
the realities of life and familiarity with the beauties of Nature, at 
later stages of his growth, he describes with much delicacy. In his 
sketches of the old French refugee who was his tutor (pp. 12-15), 
and of the consumptive girl who animated him with a childish 
passion (pp. 35-6), there are touches of singular tenderness. The 
first fragment of autobiography ends with a brief reference to the 
limited but genuine experiences of love, doubt, and change of 
opinion, which fostered his literary apprenticeship before he appeared 
as an author in 1815. 

Of the poetic studies and associations by which his maturer mind 
was chiefly moulded we are told little, but enough to confirm 
the correctness of Jeffrey’s surmise, that they were to be found 
partly among the dramatists and lyrists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries (to whom he was guided by the interpretative 
criticisms of Lamb and Hunt), and partly among the living masters 
of the romantic and idyllic schools. A third influence also cannot 
be overlooked. He had been sent by his parents to Harrow, where 
he received an orthodox classical education, the advantages of which 
he was disposed in later life to depreciate. It is certain, however, 
that without it his literary career would have taken a different course, 
and that he was indebted to it for the active interest which, in 
common with so many young poets of his time, he took in that 
genuine, but feverish and transient, movement of recurrence to the 
ancient fountains of literature and art which had set in towards the 
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close of the last century, and simulated for a while the passionate 
enthusiasm of the Italian Renaissance. The fascination of the 
Renaissance itself, particularly the graceful and pathetic side of 
its history, scholarship, and fiction, which Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
and Jonson had once found, and Byron, Shelley, Keats, Landor, 
and Hunt still found, so potent, laid a still stronger spell upon his 
imagination, and all his writings were more or less inspired by it. 
His delicate apprehension of the beauty of form’ and colour, wherein 
this fascination mainly resides, was doubtless much sharpened by the 
attention which, as we learn from another fragment of autobiography, 
he long devoted to pictorial art, especially that of the old Italian 
masters, whose paintings and drawings he collected. To his regular 
habit of attending the best dramatic representations at a period 
when the Kembles, Kean, Young, Macready, and O’Neil were in their 
prime, he probably owed much of the facility which he displayed in 
the expression of character by means of dialogue. Among the con- 
temporary influences discernible in Procter’s early poems, Byron’s is 
prominent; his contemplative, dreamy moods of thought and senti- 
ment, his boisterous humour, glowing diction, and weak versification 
being alike reflected in them more or less distinctly. The scholar, 
however, did not share his master’s sceptical and unhealthy bitter- 
ness, and it probably repelled him into closer sympathy with the 
idyllic poets, especially Wordsworth, whose influence is traceable in 
other poems belonging to the same period of his life. 

The four years which Procter steadily devoted to the culture of 
his art witnessed the rapid production of all the longer and more 
ambitious works by which he became known as Barry Cornwall; 
the Dramatic Scenes appearing in 1819, A Sicilian Story and 
Marcian Colonna, &e. in 1820, Mirandola in 1821, The Flood of 
Thessaly and The Girl of Provence, &c., in 1823. The subjects, with 
few exceptions, were drawn from classical mythology and Italian 
history or romance ; drama, narrative, lyric, and song being essayed in 
turn. Their grace of fancy, scholarly refinement of style, and sweet- 
ness of musie atoned for their obvious shortcomings in power and 
originality, and justified the praise bestowed upon them by such 
competent judges as Lamb and Jeffrey. Notwithstanding the severe 
ordeal of Tory criticism through which they had to pass as the pro- 
ductions of a Liberal pen, they attained to two or three editions, and 
the tragedy of Mirandola had a successful run at Covent Garden. 
No one, however, knew better than the author that all he had yet 
done was but the promise of higher achievements. Had leisure and 
fortune served him for enlarging his scope of observation and ripening 
his thought, it may be that with so much natural aptitude and culti- 
vated taste he would have developed into a dramatic or narrative 
poet of distinction. Love, however, intervened to lure his ambition 
into a humbler but more lucrative field of enterprise. After his 
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marriage in 1824 the study of law was substituted for that of art, 
and the increasing responsibilities of professional and official life 
became incompatible with anything beyond an intermittent attention 
to his congenial pursuits. Henceforth dramatic fragments instead of 
plays, and snatches of lyric and song instead of idyllic and narrative 
poems, were all that the world could hope to receive from him. An 
expression of regret and longing for the sphere thus abandoned, such 
as he rarely uttered, finds vent in his ‘Epistle’ to Mr. Browning, 
whose genius he rejoiced to see associated with a lot more favoured 
than his own :-— 


I in my London home droop o’er the fire, 
Perplexed by many a vague and vain desire ; 
Imprison’d by the long day’s ceaseless toil 

Of wearisome law-winding, coil on coil. 

Such toil fills up my life. . 

Would I could rise with thee on airier wing, 
And scale the enchanted regions ere I die, 
And hear that true song which the Muses sing 
At morning on their mountains near the sky, 
And there through starry evening listening lie, 
While the deep melodies are born that flow 
From heavenly lips teaching the world below! 
But idle wishes these, e 
Although they serve to please 

And soothe the humours ofa wayward mind. 
My life is nearly spent and left behind ; 

And what remains is brief, and weak, and old. 
Therefore I call on thee, a spirit bold, 

And able to maintain the poet’s gage, 

To stamp thy fame in lines of burning gold 
Upon the page 

Of everlasting adamant where lie 

The few great names which Memory 

Has rescued from the oblivious deep abyss. 





a 
a 


But the mood in which these lines were written was doubtless short- 
lived. Few men were better fitted to surrender popular renown for 
domestic serenity, or had more reason to be satisfied with the ex- 
change. The bright, vivacious qualities of the lady whom he married, 
which supplied what was lacking in his own temperament, were 
united with a tenderness as wife and mother which was the pride of 
his manhood and the solace of his old age. One of his most melodious 
songs, the Petition to Time, which bears the date of 1831, embodies 
what, it is evident from this volume of memorials, was the prevailing 
temper of his mind and heart :— 


Touch us gently, Time! 
Let us glide adown thy stream 

Gently,—as we sometimes glide 

Through a quiet dream ! 
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Humble voyagers are we, 
Husband, wife, and children three ; 
(One is lost, an angel fled 

To the azure overhead). 


Touch us gently, Time ! 

We've not proud nor soaring wings ; 
Our ambition, our content 

Lies in simple things. 
I{umble voyagers are we 
O'er life’s dim unsounded sea, 
Seeking only some calm clime :— 
Touch us gently, gentle Time ! 


The loss of one or two promising children endeared the others 
to him more closely, and in the brilliant but too brief career of his 
eldest daughter Adelaide the poet saw his own yearnings repeated, 
and more fully, if still only partially, satisfied. With such recog- 
nition from the public as his songs brought him he appears to have 
been amply content. The extent of their claim to be remembered 
as poetry cannot be adequately measured without more space than is 
at my disposal, but one special merit which belongs to them cannot 
be passed over without a word. If the best of those that are strictly 
‘songs’ be subjected to the approved tests of musical adaptation, the 
function which they were designed to fulfil will be found to be faith- 
fully subserved. Their meaning is clear, their ornamentation simple ; 
open vowels preponderate, and sibilants are few. The popularity which 
greeted their first appearance was fairly earned, if on this score alone. 
That it has not endured may be due in part to a change in the 
public taste, which no longer cares for themes so familiar as his, 
in part to a lack of vitality in the music to which they have been 
wedded. But they are still read, and their turn may come again to 
be sung. 

The Dramatic Scenes, which Procter republished with substantial 
alterations and additions in 1857, mark the last impulse of his earliest 
ambition. The lyrics which accompanied them were the efforts of 
his mafurer years, and attested a strength of wing for higher flights 
than he had yet essayed. In thoughtful dignity of tone and com- 
pression of style they are superior, I think, to any other of his 
poetical writings. 

Throughout his life, whether immersed in or disengaged from 
literary occupation, his entire freedom from envy enabled him to 
find the keenest pleasure in socia] intercourse and confidential corre- 
spondenee with men of letters more ambitious and successful than 
himself. With three contemporaries of his youth, Charles Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, and William Hazlitt, although their junior by some 
years, his intimacy was closer than with any others. To the former 
especially he was indebted for direction to those great models of 
dramatic art which proved most permanently attractive to his imagi- 
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nation and influential upon its products. So apt a disciple did he 
become in his teacher’s favourite study that, when Hazlitt was about 
to write his lectures upon the Elizabethan dramatists, it was to 
Procter in conjunction with Lamb that he applied for information, 
and from whom he borrowed ‘the finest of the old plays’ with which 
he ‘went down to Winterslow Hut in Wiltshire, and after a stay of 
six weeks came back to London fully impregnated with the subject, 
with his thoughts fully made up upon it, and with all his lectures 
written’ (p. 173). Of Hazlitt’s power as a thinker and reasoner, 
and of his acute perception as a critic, Procter’s estimate was higher 
than the world has yet permitted itself to entertain ; and one of his 
jast cited sentences is an expression of ‘ despair of the age that has 
forgotten to read Hazlitt.’ The ‘ masculine intellect,’ extensive cul- 
ture, honest convictions, and fearless courage of the man, marred 
only by liability to prejudice and turbulence of passion, are incisively 
delineated in the chapter of reminiscences here devoted to him 
(pp. 167-182). To Lamb this volume contains only references by 
the way, Procter’s affectionate memories of him being too copious to 
bear compression into less space than the monograph which he pub- 
lished in 1866. 

Of Leigh Hunt he gives a graphic and obviously faithful sketch. 
The only passage which can be extracted from it is a happy analysis 
of the side of his character most open to misconstruction :— 


He had no vanity, in the usually accepted meaning of the word. I mean, that he 
had not that exclusive vanity which rejects almost all things beyond self. He 
gave as well as received; no one more willingly. He accepted praise less as a 
mark of respect from others, than as a delight of which all are entitled to partake, 
such as spring weather, the scent of flowers, or the flavour of wine. It is difficult 
to explain this; it was like an absorbing property in the surface of the skin. Its 
possessor enjoys pleasure almost involuntarily, whilst another of colder or harder 
temperament is insensible to it. He had good, but no violent impulses. He was 
soon swayed, less by his convictions than by his affections. His mind had not much 
of the debating element in it. His smiles and tears were easy. (P. 199.) 


The most finished, if least original, of these contemporary judg- 
ments is that on Wordsworth, which lays stress upon the influence of 
loneliness and poverty in moulding the poet’s temperament, and, by 
sequestering his career from disturbing causes, stimulating his sym- 
pathy with outward Nature and the poor and common objects which 
he found associated with it. The reality of the impressions‘which 
this experience has stamped upon his poetry and given it the power 
of imparting is thus eloquently described :— 


As you read the verse of Wordsworth, his words frequently have a wonderful 
influence in assimilating your thoughts to his. You see the bare moors round 
which the winds sweep, the hills over which the sheep move like a cloud, the 
sheaves and sheets of snow, the poor cottager and the wandering pedlar, and all 
that comes to peasant life, its loves and hopes broken down by sickness and old age. 
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The beggar chirps querulously; the shepherd toils wearily up the mountains, 
All that is cast upon the world: by poverty comes forth, to live, and toil, and die. . . 
There are no crownings of kings, nor march of conquerors, no bevies of ladies or 
courtiers, who laugh and lie, who rise and flourish, and fall like the leaves in 
autumn; but common human nature pines and fades away, and leaves a sigh in 
the reader's breast, which it is long before he can forget. (Pp. 142-3.) 


Of Coleridge we have a scantier memorial, but including two 
characteristic stories and one suggestive observation :— 


He knew little or nothing of the art of painting; yet I have heard him discuss 
the merits and defects of a picture of the poorest class, as though it had sprung 
from the inspiration of Raffaelle. He would advert to certain parts, and surmise 
that it had been touched upon here and there ; would pronounce upon its character 
and school, its chiaroscuro, the gradations, the handling, &c., when in fact it had 
no mark or merit or character about it. It became transfigured, sublimated, by 
the speaker’s imagination, which far excelled both the picture and its author. 
(P. 145.) 


Scott, Campbell, Southey, Moore, and Rogers are slightly but 
shrewdly sketched, the salient points of individuality being unmis- 
takably caught, however unfinished be the portrait. Of celebrities 
in other walks of art Haydon receives the fullest notice; and the 
kindly intermixture of justice and mercy in these verdicts gene- 
rally is well illustrated in that passed upon him. Godwin and De 
Quincey are more cursorily delineated, and probably from too limited 
a range of observation to deal adequately with natures so mixed. A 
sympathetic memoir of Edward Irving calls attention to the singular 
modesty, simplicity, and trustfulness of his character—aspects of it 
only known to his intimates, and which some of his admirers may 
be as reluctant to accept as his enemies. A transcript, evidently 
made while fresh in memory, of a long conversation which Procter 
had with the painter Stothard, brings out the idiosyncrasies of both 
speakers with amusing naiveté (pp. 85-90). A pleasant chapter of 
recollection is lastly devoted to the staff of the London Magazine, 
to which Procter himself belonged. One of the number receives 
mention apart—the art-critic, forger, and assassin, Thomas Griffiths 
Wainwright, a grotesque effort to rehabilitate whose literary reputa- 
tion was made a few years since on the strength of his admiration 
for Blake. His ‘clever but very fantastic’ essays and the ‘great 
affectation’ exhibited in them did not deceive Procter even at the 
time ; but none of his colleagues were prepared for the discovery 
that ‘from a man who was absolutely a fop, finikin in dress, with 
mincing steps and tremulous words, with his hair curled and full of 
unguents, and his cheeks painted like those of a frivolous demirep, 
would flame out ultimately the depravity of a poisoner and a 
murderer.’ The account here given of his career in crime is among 
the most graphic passages in the book. 

All these memorials belong to the first half of Procter’s octo- 
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genarian life, although not chronicled until the verge of its decline 
had been reached. Of his later intimacies he has left no reminis- 
cence beyond brief notices of Mr. Carlyle and the poet Beddoes, 
but the catalogue of them might have included the name of almost 
every one who had attained eminence in letters or art either in 
England or America. His house was for many years one of the most 
frequented literary salons in London; and that the acquaintances 
there formed ripened in several instances into friendships is illustrated 
by the selection here made from the letters addressed to him. It is 
to be regretted that there was no means of supplementing this by a 
more varied assortment of his own. To judge from the few extracts 
here made, and from others which I have had an opportunity of 
reading, he was possessed of no common skill in what is now almost a 
lost art. 

Beyond the special circle of his intimates, the singular disin- 
terestedness and benevolence of Procter’s character made him a 
general favourite. ‘He impressed every one who came near him,’ 
says Mr. Fields, ‘as a born gentleman, chivalrous and generous in a 
marked degree ; and it was a habit of all who knew him to have an 
affection for him.’ Unvarying testimony to the same effect is borne 
by those associated with him either in the course of his professional 
practice as a conveyaneer or his official career as a Commissioner of 
Lunacy. In the latter capacity he discharged his onerous and un- 
grateful duties with so much zeal and efficiency, that his fellow- 
commissioners were urgent to retain his nominal service long after 
his health had failed, and were induced with difficulty to acquiesce 
in his resignation. 

Towards the close of his life, when precluded from society by 
physical weakness, his chief solace, next to the devoted attention of 
his wife and children, was in the company of books. In one of the 
fragments of verse found among his papers, and here for the first 
time published, his love for them finds utterance with much of his 
old grace :— 


All round the room my silent servants wait, 
My friends in every season, bright and dim ; 
Angels and seraphim 

Come down and murmur to me, sweet and low, 
And spirits of the skies all eome and go 

Early and late ; 

From the old world’s divine and distant date, 
From the sublimer few, 

Down to the poet who but yester-eve 

Sang sweet and made us grieve, 

All come, assembling here in order due. 

And here I dwell with Poesy, my mate, 

With Erato and all her vernal sighs, 

Great Clio with her victories elate, 

Or pale Urania’s deep and starry eyes. 
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O friends, whom chance and change can never harm, 
Whom Death the tyrant cannot doom to die, 
Within whose folding, soft, eternal charm 

I love to lie! 


Retaining to the last his mental powers and ‘ the sweetness and 
simplicity of childhood,’ Procter passed away in his eighty-eighth 
year. The traditions of the great literary epoch of which he was the 
latest survivor could not have been linked to our own by a more 
beloved and venerable name. 


Henry G. Hewett. 
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ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


AntMAL INTELLIGENCE is a subject which has always been of consider- 
able interest to philosophical minds ; but, as most of you are probably 
aware, the interest attaching to this subject has of late years been 
greatly increased by the significance which it has acquired in relation 
to the theory of Descent. The study of Animal Intelligence being 
thus, without question, fraught with high importance to the science of 
our time, in adducing before this illustrious assembly some of the 
results which that study has yielded, I shall endeavour to treat them 
ina manner purely scientific. I shall try, as much as possible, to 
avoid mere anecdote, except in so far as it is desirable that I should 
put you in possession of a few typical facts to illustrate the various 
principles which I shall have occasion to expound. I shall seek to 
render apparent the more important of the issues which the subject, 
as a whole, involves, as well as the considerations by which alone 
these issues can be legitimately settled. I shall attempt to state my 
own views with the utmost candour; and if I shall appear to ignore 
any arguments opposed to the conclusions at which I shall arrive, it 
will only be because I believe those arguments to admit of easy refu- 
tation. And, in order that my exposition may be sufficiently com- 
prehensive, I shall endeavour to point out the relations that subsist 
between the intelligence of animals and the intelligence of man. 
The aim and scope of the present lecture will therefore be to discuss, 
as fully as time permits, the facts and the principles of Comparative 
Psychology. 

As human intelligence is the only order of intelligence with which 
we are directly acquainted, and as it is, moreover, the highest order 
of intelligence known to science, we may most conveniently adopt it 
as our standard of comparison. I shall therefore begin by very briefly 
detailing those principles of human psychology which we shall after- 
wards find to be of the most essential importance in their bearings on 
the subject which I have undertaken to discuss. 

When I allow my eyes to travel over this vast assembly, my mind 
receives, through their instrumentality, a countless number of im- 


1 An evening lecture delivered before the British Association at Dublin, August 
16, 1878. 
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pressions. So far as these impressions enter into the general stream 
of my consciousness, they constitute what are called perceptions, 
Suppose, now, that I were to close my eyes, and to fix my attention 
on the memory of some particular perception which I had just expe- 
rienced—say the memory of some particular face. This mental image 
of a previous perception would be what is called an idea. Lastly, 
suppose that I were to analyse a number of the faces which I had 
perceived, I should find that, although no two of them are exactly 
alike, they all bear a certain general resemblance to one another. 
Thus from the multitude of faces which I now perceive it becomes 
possible for my mind to abstract from them all the essential qualities 
of a face as a face; and such a mental abstraction of qualities would 
then constitute what I might call my abstract idea of a face in general, 
as distinguished from my concrete idea, or memory, of any face in 
particular. 

Thus, then, we have three stages :—1st, that of immediate percep- 
tion; 2nd, that of ideal representation of particular objects; and, 3rd, 
that of a generalised conception, or abstract idea, of a number of 
qualities which a whole class of objects agree in possessing. It will 
be convenient to split the latter division into two subdivisions, viz. 
abstract ideas which are sufficiently simple to be developed without 
the aid of language, and abstract ideas which are so complex as not 
to admit of development without the aid of language. As an instance 
of the former class of abstract ideas we may take the idea of food. 
This is aroused in our minds by the feeling of hunger; and while 
the idea when thus aroused is clearly quite independent of language, 
it is no less clearly what is called an abstract idea. For it is by no 
means necessary that the idea of food which is present to the mind 
should be the idea of some special kind of food; on the contrary, the 
idea is usually that of food in general, and this idea it is which usually 
prompts us to seek for any kind of food in particular. Simple 
abstract ideas, therefore, may be formed without the assistance of 
language ; and for this reason they are comprised within what has 
been called the Logic of Feelings. But abstract ideas of a more elabo- 
rated type can only be formed by the help of words, and are therefore 
comprised within what has been called the Logic of Signs. The 
manner in which language thus operates in the formation of highly 
abstract ideas is easily explained. Because we see that a great many 
objects present a certain quality in common, such as redness, we find 
it convenient to give this quality a name; and having done this we 
speak of redness in the abstract, or as standing apart from any par- 
ticular object. Our word ‘ redness’ then serves as a sign or symbol 
of a quality as apart from any particular object of which it’ may 
happen to be a quality; and having made this symbolical abstraction 
in the case of a simple quality, such as redness, we can afterwards 
compound it with other symbolical abstractions, and so on till we 
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arrive at verbal symbols of more and more complex qualities, as well 
as qualities further and further removed from immediate perception. 
By the help of these symbols, therefore, we climb into higher and 
higher regions of abstraction; by thinking in verbal signs, we think, 
as it were, with the semblance of thoughts, and by combining these 
signs in various ways, and giving the resulting compounds distinctive 
names, we are able to condense into single words, or signs, an enor- 
mous amount of meaning. So that, just as in mathematics the 
symbols which are employed contain, in an easily manipulated form, 
the whole meaning of a long calculation, so in all other kinds of 
reasoning the symbols which we call words contain, in an abbreviated 
form, vast bodies of signification. Indeed any one who investigates 
this subject cannot fail to become convinced that it is wholly impos- 
sible to overestimate the value of language as thus the handmaid of 
thought; for, as we have seen, in the absence of language it would be 
impossible for thought to rise above the very simplest of abstract 
ideas, while in the presence of language it becomes possible for us 
consciously to predicate qualities, and so at last to feel that we are 
conscious of our own consciousness. 

So much, then, for our classification of ideas. We have, first, 
simple ideas, or ideas of particular perceptions; and, secondly, abstract 
ideas, or ideas of general qualities; and the latter class I have sub- 
divided into those which may be developed by simple feelings, and 
those which can only be developed by the aid of signs. 

Now, with regard to ideas themselves, I need only add that they 
are the psychological units which compose the whole structure intel- 
lectual. They constitute, as it were, the raw material of thought, 
which may be elaborated by the reflective faculty into various products 
of thought. Once formed they present an essential property of occur- 
ring in concatenated series; so that the occurrence of one idea deter- 
mines that of another with which it has been previously joined. This 
principle of the association of ideas, manifested as it is by the ultimate 
units of intellectual structure, is by far the most important principle 
in psychology: it is the principle which renders possible all the 
faculties of mind—memory, instinct, judgment, reason, emotion, con- 
science, and volition. 

We are now in a position to investigate the facts of Comparative 
Psychology ; and, in order to do so thoroughly, I shall begin by con- 

sidering what I may term the physiological basis of mind. There is 
no reasonable doubt that all mental processes are accompanied by 
nervous processes; or, to adopt the convenient terms of Professor 
Huxley, that psychosis is invariably associated with neurosis. The 
nature of this association, according to the best lights of our present 
knowledge, is probably as follows. Nerve-tissue consists of two 
elementary parts, viz. nerve-cells and nerve-fibres. The nerve-cells 
are usually collected into aggregates, which are called nerve-centres, 
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and to these nerve-centres bundles of nerve-fibres come and go. The 
incoming nerve-fibres serve to conduct stimuli or impressions to the 
cells in the nerve-centre; and when the cells thus receive a stimulus 
or impression, they liberate a discharge of nervous energy, which then 
courses down the outgoing nerve-fibres to be distributed either to 
other nerve-centres or else to muscles. It is in this way that nerve- 
centres are able to act in harmony with one another, and so to co 
ordinate the action of the muscles over which they preside. This 
fundamental principle of neurosis is what physiologists call the 
principle of reflex action; and you will perceive that all it requires 
for its manifestation is an incoming nerve, a nerve-centre, and an 
outgoing nerve, which together constitute what has been called a 
nervous arc. Now there can be no reasonable doubt that in the 
complex structure of the brain one nervous are is connected with 
another nervous arc, and this with another almost ad infinitum; and 
there can be equally little doubt that processes of thought are accom- 
panied by nervous discharges taking place now in this are and now in 
that one, according as the nerve-centre in each arc is excited to dis- 
charge its influence by receiving a discharge from some of the other 
nerve-arcs with which it is connected. Again, it is almost certain 
that the more frequently a nervous discharge takes place through a 
given group of nervous arcs, the more easy will it be for subsequent 
discharges to take place along the same routes—these routes having 
been thus rendered more permeable to the passage of subsequent 
discharges. So that in this physiological principle of reflex action 
we no doubt have the objective side of the psychological principle of 
the association of ideas. For it may be granted that a series of dis- 
charges taking place through the same group of nervous ares will 
always be attended with the occurrence of the same series of ideas ; 
and it may be further granted that the previous passage of a series 
of discharges through any group of nervous arcs, by making the route 
more permeable, will have the effect of making subsequent discharges 
pursue the same course when started from the same origin. And if 
these two propositions be granted, it follows that the tendency of ideas 
to recur in the same order as that in which they have previously oc- 
curred, is merely a psychological expression of the physiological fact 
that lines of reflex discharge become more and more permeable by use. 
We thus see that the most fundamental of psychological principles— 
the association of ideas—is merely an obverse expression of the most 
fundamental neurological principles—reflex action. But here we 
have an important qualification to take into account. All reflex 
action, or neurosis, is not attended with ideation, or psychosis. In 
our own organisation, for instance, it is only cerebral reflexes which 
are so attended; and even among cerebral reflexes there is good 
reason to believe that the greater number of them are not,accom- 
panied by conscious ideation ; for analysis shows that it is only those 
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cerebral discharges which have taken place comparatively seldom, 
and the passage of which is therefore comparatively slow, that are 
accompanied by any ideas, or changes of consciousness. The more 
habitual any action becomes, the less conscious do we require to be of 
its performance ; it is, as we say, performed automatically, or without 
thought. Now it is of great importance thus to observe that con- 
sciousness only emerges when cerebral reflexes are flowing along 
comparatively unaccustomed channels, and therefore that cerebral 
discharges which at first were accompanied by definite ideas may, by 
frequent repetition, cease to be accompanied by any ideas. It is of 
importance to observe this fact, because it serves to explain the origin 
of a number of animal instincts. These instincts must originally 
have been of an intelligent nature; but the actions which they 
prompted, having through successive generations been frequently 
repeated, became at last organised into a purely mechanical reflex, 
and therefore now appear as actions which we call purely automatic 
or blindly instinctive. Thus, for instance, the scraping of grami- 
nivorous birds in earth and stones was no doubt originally an intel- 
ligent action, performed with the conscious purpose of uncovering seeds ; 
but by frequent repetition through successive generations the action 
has now become blindly instinctive. This is shown by the following 
experiment. Dr. Allen Thomson tells me that he hatched out some 
chickens on a carpet, where he kept them for several days. They 
showed no inclination to scrape, because the stimulus supplied by the 
carpet to the soles of their feet was of too novel a character to call 
into action the hereditary instinct ; but when Dr. Thomson sprinkled 
a little gravel on the carpet, and so supplied the appropriate or 
customary stimulus, the chickens immediately began their scraping 
movements. Yet, for aught that these chickens can have known to 
the contrary, there was as good a chance of finding seeds in the carpet 
as in the thin layer of gravel. And numberless other cases might be 
given to prove that animals acquire instincts by frequently repeating 
intelligent actions, just as we ourselves acquire, even in our individual 
lifetime, an instinct to adjust our night-caps—an instinct which may 
become so pronounced as to assert itself even when a man is in the 
profound unconsciousness of apoplectic coma. 

Thus we are able to explain all the more complicated among 
‘animal instincts as cases of ‘lapsed intelligence.’ But, on the other 
hand, a great many of the more simple instincts were probably evolved 
in a more simple way. That is to say, they have probably never 
been of an intelligent character, but have begun as merely accidental 
adjustments of the organism to its surroundings, and have then been 
laid hold upon by natural selection and developed into automatic 
reflexes. Take, for instance, the action of so-called ‘shamming dead,’ 
which is performed by certain insects and allied animals when in the 
presence of danger. That this is not a case of intelligent action we 
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may feel quite sure, not only because it would be absurd to suppose 
that insects could have any such highly absiract ideas as those of 
death and its conscious simulation, but also because Mr. Darwin tells 
me that he once made a number of observations on this subject, and 
in no case did he find that the attitude in which the animal shammed 
dead resembled that in which the animal really died. All, therefore, 
that ‘shamming dead’ amounts to is an instinct to remain motionless, 
and therefore inconspicuous, in the presence of enemies; and it is 
easy to see that this instinct may have been developed by natural 
selection without ever having been of an intelligent nature—those 
individuals which were least inclined to run away from enemies being 
preserved rather than those which rendered themselves conspicuous 
by movement. 

So that we thus see how animal instincts may arise in either of 
two different ways; for, on the one hand, they may arise from the 
performance of actions which were originally intelligent, but which 
by frequent repetition have become automatic; and, on the other 
hand, they may arise from survival of the fittest, preserving actions 
which, although never intelligent, yet happen to have been of benefit 
to the animals which first chanced to perform them. But now let 
it he observed that although there is a great difference between these 
two kinds of instincts if regarded psychologically, there is no difference 
between them if regarded physiologically; for, regarded physio- 
logically, both kinds of instincts are merely expressions of the fact 
that particular nerve-cells and fibres have been set apart to perform 
their reflexes automatically—that is, without being accompanied by 
intelligence. 

So much, then, for what I have called the physiological basis of 
mind; and in now taking leave of this part of my subject, I shouid 
like to point out that in recognising the indisputable fact of mind 
having such a,basis, we are not necessarily committing ourselves to 
the';doctrine of Materialism. That psychical phenomena are very 
intimately associated with physical phenomena is a fact. which does 
not: admit of one moment’s dispute; but concerning the nature of , 
this association science must declare, not merely that it is at present 
unknown, but that, so far as she is.at present able to discern, it must 
forever remain unknowable. The restless tide of intellect for cen- 
turies has onwards rolled, submerging in its every arm those strong 
and. rugged shores whose name is Why ; but:.at. the line where mind 
and matter meet there rises, like a frowning.cliff, a mighty mystery, 
and in the darkness of the place we hear the voice of true Philosophy 
proclaim’:—Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, and here: shall 
thy proud waves be stayed... 

Passing on now to our review: of Comparative Psychology, the 
first: animals in which, so far as I can ascertain, we may be quite sure 
that reflex'action is accompanied by ideation, are the insects. For 
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Mr. Darwin has observed that bees remember the position of flowers 
which they have only several times visited, even though the flowers 
be concealed by intervening houses, &c. Sir John Lubbock also has 
shown that, after a very few individual experiences, bees are able to 
establish a definite association between particular colours on paper 
and food; and further that, after a very few lessons, a bee may be 
taught to find its way out of a glass jar. These observations would 
seem to prove that the grade of intelligence is higher in some Arti- 
eulata than it is among the lower Vertebrata. For many of you will 
probably remember the experiment of Professor Mobius, which proved 
that a pike requires three months to establish an association of ideas 
between particular kinds of prey and the fact of their being protected 
by an invisible wall. This fact was proved by the pike repeatedly 
dashing its nose against a glass partition in its tank in fruitless efforts 
to catch minnows which were confined on the other side of the parti- 
tion. At the end of three months, however, the requisite association 
was established, and the pike, having learned that its efforts were of 
no use, ceased to continue them. The sheet of glass was then re- 
moved ; but the now firmly established association of ideas never 
seems to have become disestablished, for the pike never afterwards 
attacked the minnows, though it fed voraciously on all other kinds of 
fish. From which we see that a pike is very slow in forming his 
ideas, and no less slow in again unforming them—thus resembling 
many respectable members of a higher community, who spend one 
half of their lives in assimilating the obsolete ideas of their forefathers, 
and through the other half of their lives stick to these ideas as to the 
only possible truths ; they can never learn when the hand of science 
has removed a glass partition. 

As regards the association of ideas by the higher vertebrated 
animals, it is only necessary to say that in all these animals, as in 
ourselves, this principle of association is the fundamental principle of 
their psychology ; that in the more intelligent animals associations 
are quickly formed, and when once formed are very persistent; and, 
in general, that so far as animal ideation goes, the laws to which it is 
subject are identical with those under which our own ideation is 
performed. 

Let us, then, next ask, How far does animal ideation go? 
The answer is most simple, although it is usually given in most 
erroneous form. It is usually said that animals do not possess the 
faculty of abstraction, and therefore that the distinction between 
animal intelligence and human intelligence consists in this—that 
animals are not able to form abstract ideas. But this statement is 
most erroneous. You will remember the distinction which I pre- 
viously laid down between abstract ideas that may be developed by 
simple feelings, such as hunger, and abstract ideas that can only be 
developed by the aid of language. Well, remembering this dis- 
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tinction, we shall find that the only difference between animal 
intelligence and human intelligence consists in this—that animal 
intelligence is unable to elaborate that class of abstract ideas, the 
formation of which depends on the faculty of speech. In other 
words, animals are quite as able to form abstract ideas as we are, if 
under abstract ideas we include general ideas of qualities which are 
so far simple as not to require to be fixed in our thoughts by names, 
For instance, if I see a fox prowling about a farmyard, I cannot 
doubt that he has been led by hunger to visit a place where he has a 
general idea that a number of good things are to be fallen in with, 
just as I myself am led by a similar impulse to visit a restaurant. 
And, to take only one other instance, there can be no question that 
animals have a generalised conception of cause and effect. For 
example, I had a setter dog which was greatly afraid of thunder. 
One day a number of apples were being shot upon the wooden floor 
of an apple-room, and as each bag of apples was shot it produced 
through the rest of the house a noise resembling that of distant 
thunder. My dog became terror-stricken at the sound ; but as soon 
as I brought him to the apple-room and showed him the true cause 
of the noise, he became again buoyant and cheerful as usual. Another 
dog I had used to play at tossing dry bones to give them the ap- 
pearance of life. As an experiment, I one day attached a fine 
thread to a dry bone before giving him the latter to play with; and 
after he had tossed the bone about for a while as usual, I stood a 
long way off and slowly began to draw it away from him. So soon 
as he perceived that the bone was really moving on its own account, 
his whole demeanour changed, and rushing under a sofa he waited 
horror-stricken to watch the uncanny spectacle of a dry bone coming 
to life. I have also greatly frightened this dog by blowing soap- 
bubbles along the floor ; one of these he summoned courage enough 
to touch with his paw, but as soon as it vanished he ran out of the 
room, terrified at so mysterious a disappearance. Lastly, I have put 
this dog into a paroxysm of fear by taking him into a room alone 
and silently making a series of horrible grimaces. Although I had 
never in my life hurt this dog, he became greatly frightened at my 
unusual behaviour, which so seriously conflicted with his general idea 
of uniformity in matters psychological. But I have tried this experi- 
ment with less intelligent dogs without any other result than that 
of causing them to bark at me. 

Of course in thus claiming for animals the power of forming 
general conceptions, I mean only such general conceptions as can be 
arrived at by the logic. of feelings. So far, then, as the logic of 
feelings can carry them, I maintain that the intellectual operations of 
animals are indistinguishable from those of ourselves. For having 
thus shown that animals possess the faculty of abstraction, I shall now 
go on to show that they possess the faculties both of judgment and of 
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reason. My friend Dr. Rae, the well-known traveller and naturalist, 
knew a dog in Orkney which used to accompany his master to church 
on alternate Sundays. To doso he had to swim a channel about a 
mile wide; and before taking to the water he used to run about a 
mile to the north when the tide was flowing, and a nearly equal 
distance to the south when the tide was ebbing, ‘almost invariably 
calculating his distance so well that he landed at the nearest point to 
the church.’ In his letter to me Dr. Rae continues: ‘ How the dog 
managed to calculate the strength of the spring and neap tides at 
their various rates of speed, and always to swim at the proper angle, 
is most surprising.’ 

So much, then, for judgment. For some good instances of rea- 
soning in animals I am also indebted to Dr. Rae. Desiring to obtain 
some Arctic foxes, he set various kinds of traps; but, as the foxes 
knew these traps from previous experience, he was unsuccessful. 
Accordingly he set a kind of trap with which the foxes in that part 
of the country were not acquainted. This consisted of a loaded gun 
set upon a stand pointing at the bait. A string connected the trigger 
of the gun with the bait, so that when the fox seized the bait he 
discharged the gun, and thus committed suicide. In this arrange- 
ment the gun was separated from the bait by a distance of about 
twenty yards, and the string which connected the trigger with the 
bait was concealed throughout nearly its whole distance in the snow. 
The gun-trap thus set was successful in killing one fox, but not in 
killing a second; for the foxes afterwards adopted either of two 
devices whereby to secure the bait without injuring themselves. One 
of these devices was to bite through the string at its exposed part 
near the trigger, and the other device was to burrow up to the bait 
through the snow at right angles to the line of fire, so that, although 
in this way they discharged the gun, they escaped without injury— 
the bait being pulled below the line of fire before the string was drawn 
sufficiently tight to discharge the gun. Now both of these devices 
exhibited a wonderful degree of what I think must fairly be called 
power of reasoning. I have carefully interrogated Dr. Rae on all the 
circumstances of the case, and he tells me that in that part of the 
world traps are never set with strings, so that there can have been 
no special association in the foxes’ minds between strings and traps. 
Moreover, after the death of fox number one, the track on the snow 
showed that fox number two, notwithstanding the temptation offered 
by the bait, had expended a great deal of scientific observation on 
the gun before he undertook to sever the cord. Lastly, with regard 
to burrowing at right angles to the line of fire, Dr. Rae and a friend 
in whom he has confidence observed the fact a sufficient number of 
times to satisfy themselves that the direction of the burrowing was 
really to be attributed to thought and not to chance. 

I could give several other unequivocal instances of reasoning 
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on the part of animals which [ have myself observed ; but time does 
not permit of my stating them. Passing on, therefore, to the emo- 
tional life of animals, we find that this is very slightly, if at all, 
developed in the lower orders, but remarkably well developed in the 
higher; that is to say, the emotions are vivid and easily excited 
although they are shallow and evanescent. They thus differ from 
those of most civilised men in being more readily aroused and more 
impetuous while they last, though leaving behind them. but little 
trace of their occurrence. As regards the particular emotions which 
occur among the higher animals, I can affirm from my own observa- 
tions that all the following give unmistakable tokens of their 
presence :—Fear, Affection, Passionateness, Pugnacity, Jealousy, 
Sympathy, Pride, Reverence, Emulation, Shame, Hate, Curiosity, 
Revenge, Cruelty, Emotion of the Ludicrous, and Emotion of the 
Beautiful. Now this list includes nearly all the human emotions, 
except those which refer to religion and to the perception of the 
sublime. These of course are necessarily absent in animals, because 
they depend upon ideas of too abstract a nature to be reached by the 
mind when unaided by the logic of signs. Time prevents me from 
here detailing any of my observations or experiments with regard to 
the emotional life of animals, so I will pass on at once to the faculty 
of Conscience. Of course the moral sense as it occurs in ourselves 
involves ideas of high abstraction, so that in animals we can only 
expect to meet with a moral sense in a very rudimentary form ; and, 
therefore, even if it is true that no indications of such a sense are to 
be met with in animals, the fact would not establish any difference 
in kind between animal intelligence and human. But I am inclined 
to believe that in highly intelligent, highly sympathetic, and toler- 
ably well-treated animals, the germs of a moral sense become apparent. 
To give two instances. I once shut up a Skye terrier in a room by 
himself while I went to a friend’s house. The dog must have been 
thrown into a violent passion at being left behind, for when I returned 
I found that he had torn the window-curtains to shreds. He was in 
great joy at seeing me; but as soon as I picked up one of the torn 
shreds of the curtains the animal gave a howl and ran screaming up 
the staircase. Now this dog was never chastised in his life, so that 
I can only explain his conduct as an expression of the remorse which 
he suffered at having done in a passion what he knew would cause 
me annoyance. So far as I can interpret the facts, his sympathetic 
affection for me, coupled with the memory of his misdeeds, created 
in his mind a genuine feeling of repentance. 

The other instance I have to narrate occurred with the same 
terrier. Only once in his life was he ever known to steal ; and on this 
occasiun, when very hungry, he took a cutlet from a table and carried 
it under asofa. I saw him perform this act of larceny, but pretended 
not to have done so, and for a number of minutes he remained under 
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the sofa with his feelings of hunger struggling against his feelings of 
duty. At last the latter triumphed ; for he brought the stolen cutlet 
and laid it at my feet. Immediately after doing so he again ran 
under the sofa, and from this retreat no coaxing could draw him. 
Moreover, when I patted his head he turned away his face in a 
ludicrously conscience-stricken manner. Now I regard this instance 
as particularly valuable from the fact that the terrier in question had 
never been beaten, and hence that it cannot have been fear of bodily 
pain which prompted these actions. On the whole, therefore, I can 
only suppose that we have in these actions evidence of as high a 
development of the ethical faculty as is attainable by the logic of 
feelings when unassisted by the logic of signs—that is to say, a grade 
very nearly, if not quite, as high as that with which we meet in low 
savages, young children, many idiots, and uneducated deaf-mutes. 

This allusion to savages, children, idiots, and deaf-mutes, leads 
me to the next division of my subject. 

Professor St. George Mivart has said that an interesting book 
might be written on the stupidity of animals. I am inclined to think 
that a still more interesting book might be written on the stupidity 
of savages. For it isa matter of not the least interest how much 
stupidity any number of animals may present, so long as some 
animals present sufficient sagacity to supply data for the general 
theory of evolution; while, on the other hand, it is of the utmost 
importance for the science of this century to ascertain the lowest 
depths in which the mind of man is known to exist as human. Now 
there is no doubt that the interval which separates the most degraded 
savage from the most intelligent animal is, psychologically considered, 
enormous; but, enormous as it is, I cannot see any evidence to show 
that the gulf may not have been bridged over during the countless 
ages of the past. Abstract ideas among savages are mostly confined 
to such as may be formed by the logic of the feelings; so that, for 
instance, according to the observations and the judgment of Mr. 
Francis Galton, the ideas of number which are presented by the 
lowest. savages are certainly in no degree superior to those which are 
presented by the higher animals. Suchjideas as savages possess seem 
to be mainly those which, as in animals, are due to special associa- 
tions. On this account there is in them, as in animals, a remarkable 
tendency to act in accordance with preformed habits, rather than to 
strike out improved modes of action. On this account, also, there is, 
as in animals, a strong tendency to imitation as distinguished from 
origination. Again, as in animals, so in savages, the reflective power 
is of an extremely undeveloped character, and quite incapable of 
sustained application. And, lastly, the emotions of savages, as of 
animals, are vivid, although, as contrasted with the emotions of 
civilised man, they are in a marked degree more fitful, impetuous, 
shallow, and transitory. So that, altogether, I think the lowest 
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savages supply us with a most valuable transition stage between 
mind as we know it in ourselves, and mind as we see it manifested by 
the higher animals. 

With regard to children, it is to be expected, on the general theory 
of evolution by inheritance, that if we were attentively to study the 
order in which their mental faculties develope, we should find that 
the historical sequence is, as it were, a condensed epitome of the 
order in which these faculties were developed during the evolution of 
the human species. And this expectation is fairly well realised. 
Very young children present only those lower faculties of mind which 
in animals we call instincts. With advancing age, the first indica- 
tion of true intelligence seems to consist in the power of forming 
special associations. Memory thus appears early in life; and long 
before a child is able to speak, it links together in thought ideas of 
objects which it finds to be associated in fact. Again, the emotions 
begin to assert their presence at a very early period, and attain a 
high degree of development before any of the characteristically 
human faculties can be said to have appeared. Moreover, in young 
children we meet with nearly all the emotions which I have named 
as occurring in animals, and their general character is much of the 
same kind. In more advanced childhood the emotional life of 
children more resembles that of savages. With regard to the more 
purely intellectual faculties, language is largely intelligible to a child 
long before it is itself able to articulate; but soon after it is able to 
articulate, the faculty of abstracting qualities and classifying objects 
by the aid of signs begins its course of development. Thus, for 
instance, I have lately seen a child who belongs to one of the best 
of living observers, and who is just beginning to speak. This child 
called a duck ‘ quack,’ and by special association it also called water 
‘quack.’ By an appreciation of the resemblance of qualities, it next 
extended the term ‘ quack’ to denote all birds and insects on the one 
hand, and all fluid substances on the other. Lastly, by a still more 
delicate appreciation of resemblance, the child eventually called all 
coins ‘ quack,’ because on the back of a French sou it had once seen 
the representation of an eagle. Hence to this child the sign ‘ quack,’ 
from having originally had a very specialised meaning, became more 
and more extended in its signification, until it now serves to designate 
such apparently different objects as ‘ fly,’ ‘ wine,’ and ‘shilling.’ And 
as in this process we have the initiation of the logic of signs, so we 
have init the potentiality of the most abstract thought. Accordingly, 
soon after a child begins to speak, we find that reason of a properly 
human kind begins to be developed. 

Upon the whole, then, the study of infant psychology yields just 
the kind of results which the general theory of evolution would lead 
us to expect. But in comparing the intelligence of a young child 
with that of an adult animal we are met with this difficulty—that as 
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the bodily powers of children at so immature an age are so insuffi- 
ciently developed, the mind is not able, as in the case of animals, to 
accumulate experiences of life. Ia order, therefore, to obtain a fair 
parallel, we should require a human being whose mental powers have 
become arrested in their development at an early age, while the 
bodily. powers have continued to develope to mature age, so serving to 
supply the aborted human intelligence with full experiences of life. 
Now the nearest approach that we have to these conditions is to be 
found in the case of idiots. Accordingly, in anticipation of this 
lecture, I have sent a table of questions to all the leading authorities 
on idiocy, and the answers which I have obtained display a very 
substantial agreement. Through the kindness of these gentlemen I 
have also been enabled to examine personally a number of the patients 
who are under their charge. In particular I have to express my 
obligations to Drs. Beech, Crichton Browne, Langdon Down, Ireland, 
Maudsley, Savage, and Shuttleworth. On the present occasion I can 
only pause to state the leading facts which have been elicited by this 
inquiry. 

As there are all degrees of idiocy, the object of my inquiry was 
to determine the order in which the various mental faculties become 
enfeebled and disappear as we descend from the higher to the lower 
grades of imbecility. On the general theory of evolution we should 
expect that in such @ descending scale the characteristically human, 
or the more recently developed, faculties should be the first to dis- 
appear, while those faculties which man shares with the lower animals 
should be the most persistent. And this expectation I have found to 
be fairly well realised. Beginning from below, the first dawn of intel- 
ligence in the ascending scale of idiots, as in the ascending scale of 
animals, is invariably to be found in the power of associating simple 
concrete ideas. Thus, there are very few idiots so destitute of intelli- 
gence that the appearance of food does not arouse in their minds the 
idea of eating; and, as we ascend in the scale idiotic, we find the 
principle of association progressively extending its influence, so that 
the mind is able, not only to establish a greater and greater number 
of special associations, but also to retain these associations with an 
ever increasing power of memory. In the case of the higher idiots, 
as in the case of the higher animals, it is surprising in how consider- 
able a degree the faculty of special association is developed, notwith- 
standing the dwarfed condition of all the higher faculties. Thus, for 
instance, it is not a difficult matter to teach a clever idiot to play 
dominos, in the same way as a clever dog has been taught to play 
dominos, viz. by teaching special associations between the optical 
appearances of the facets which the game requires to be brought to- 
gether. But the idiot may be quite as unable as the dog to play at any 
game which involves the understanding of a simple rationale, such, 
for instance, as draughts. And, similarly, many of the higher idiots 
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have been taught to recognise, by special association, the time on a 
watch; but it is remarkable that the high power of forming special 
associations which this fact implies occurs in the same minds which 
are unable to perform so simple a calculation as this—If it is ten 
minutes to three, how many minutes is it past two? Thus it will be 
seen that among idiots, as among animals, the faculty of forming 
special associations between concrete ideas attains a comparatively 
high degree of development. Let us then next turn to the faculties 
of abstraction and reason. Prepared as I was to expect these faculties 
to be the most deficient, I have been greatly surprised at the degree 
in which they are so. As regards the power of forming abstract ideas 
which depend on the logic of signs, it is only among the very highest 
class of idiots that any such power is apparent at all; and even here 
it is astonishing in how very small a degree this power is exhibited. 
There seems, for instance, to be an almost total absence of the idea 
of right and wrong as such; so that the faculty of conscience, pro- 
perly so called, can rarely be said to be present. Most of the higher 
idiots, indeed, experience a feeling of remorse on offending the sym- 
pathies of those whom they love, just as did my dog on tearing the 
window curtains; but I have been able to obtain very little evidence 
of any true idiot whose action is prompted by any idea of right and 
wrong in the abstract, or as apart from the idea of approbation and 
disapprobation of those whose good feeling he values. 

Again, the faculty of reason is dwarfed to the utmost—so much 
so that the investigator is most of all astonished at the poverty of 
rational power which may be displayed by a human mind that in 
most other respects seems well developed. I can only wait to give 
you one example, but it may be taken as typical. A boy fourteen 
years of age, belonging to the highest class of undoubted idiots, 
could scarcely be called feeble-minded as regarded many of his 
faculties. Thus, for instance, his powers of memory were above the 
average, so that he had no difficulty in learning Latin, French, &c. 
Moreover, he could tell you by mental calculation the product of two 
numbers into two numbers, such as 35 by 35, or of one number into 
three numbers, such as number of days in nine years. His powers 
of mental calculation were therefore quite equal to those of any 
average boy of his age. Yet he was not able to answer any 
question that involved the simplest act of reason. Thus, when I 
asked him how many sixpences there are in a sovereign, he was quite 
unable to answer. Although he knew that there are two sixpences 
in a shilling, and twenty shillings in a sovereign, and could imme- 
diately have said that twice twenty are forty, yet he could not perform 
the simple act of inference which the question involved. Again, I 
asked him, if he could buy oranges at a farthing each, how many 
could he buy for twopence? He thought long and hard, saying, ‘ I 
know that four farthings make a penny, and the oranges cost a 
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farthing each ; then how many could I buy for twopence? Ah! that’s 
the question, and there’s just the puzzle.’ Nor was he able by the 
utmost effort to solve the puzzle. This boy had a very just appre- 
ciation of his own psychological character. Alluding to his power 
of forming special associations and retaining them in his excellent 
memory, he observed, ‘ Once put anything into my head and you 
don’t get it out again very easily ; but there’s no use in asking me 
to do puzzles.’ 

Lastly, the emotional life of all the higher idiots, as of all the 
higher animals, is remarkably vivid as compared with their intellec- 
tual life. All the emotions are present (except, perhaps, that of the 
sublime and the religious emotions), and they occur for the most 
part in the same order as to strength as that which I have already 
named in the case of animals, But, more than this, just as in 
animals, children, and savages, so in idiots, the emotions, although 
vivid and keen, are not profound. A trivial event will make the 
higher idiots laugh or cry, and it is easy to hurt their feelings with a 
slight offence; but the death of a dear relative is very soon forgotten, 
while the stronger passions, such as Love, Hate, Ambition, &c., do 
not occur with that force and persistency which properly entitle them 
to be called by these names. 

Upon the whole, then, with regard to idiots, it may be said that 
we have in them a natural experiment wherein the development of a 
human mind is arrested at some particular stage, while the body is 
allowed to continue its growth. Therefore, by arranging idiots in a 
descending grade, we obtain, as it were, an inclined plane of human 
intelligence, which indicates the probable order in which the human 
faculties have appeared during the history of their development; and 
on examining this inclined plane of human intelligence, we find 
that it runs suggestively parallel with the inclined plane of animal 
intelligence, as we descend from the higher to the lower forms of 
psychical life. 

I have only time to treat of one other branch ef my subject. 
Believing, as I have said, that language, or the logic of signs, plays 
so essential a part in developing the higher intellectual life of man, 
itoccurred to me that a valuable test of the truth of this view was 
to be found in the mental condition of uneducated deaf-mutes. It 
often happens that deaf and dumb children of poor parents are so 
far neglected that they are never taught finger language, or any 
other system of signs, whereby to converse with their fellow-creatures. 
The consequence, of course, is that these unfortunate children grow 
up in a state of intellectual isolation, which is almost as complete as 
that of any of the lower animals. Now when such a child grows up 
and falls into the hands of some competent teacher, it may of course 
be educated, and is then in a position to record its experiences when 
in its state of intellectual isolation. I have therefore obtained all 
xXX2 
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the evidence I can as to the mental conditicn of such persons, and I 
find that their testimony is perfectly uniform. In the absence of 
language, the mind is able to think in the logic of feelings, but can 
never rise to any ideas of higher abstraction than those which the 
logic of feelings supplies. The uneducated deaf-mutes have the same 
notions of right and wrong, cause and effect, and so on, as we have 
already seen that animals and idiots possess. They always think in 
the most concrete forms, as shown by their telling us waen educated 
that so long as they were uneducated they always thought in pictures, 
Moreover, that they cannot attain to ideas of even the lowest degree 
of abstraction, isshown by the fact that in no one instance: have I 
been able to find evidence ofa deaf-mute who, prior to education, 
had evolved for himself any form of supernaturalism. And this, I 
think, is remarkable, not only because we might fairly suppose that 
some rude form of fetishism, or ghost-worship, would not be too 
abstract a system for the unaided mind of a civilised man to elaborate, 
but also because the mind in this case is not wholly unaided.? On 
the contrary, the friends of the deaf-mute usually do their utmost to 
communicate to his mind some idea of whatever form of religion they 
may happen to possess. Yet it is uniformly found that, in the 
absence of language, no idea of this kind can be communicated. For 
instance, the Rev. Mr. 8S. Smith tells me that one of his pupils, 
previous to education, supposed the Bible to have been printed by 2 
printing-press in the sky, which was worked by printers of enormous 
strength—-this being the only interpretation the deaf-mute could 
assign to the gestures whereby his parents sought to make him 
understand that they believed the Bible to contain a revelation from a 
God of power who lives in heaven. Similarly, Mr. Graham Bell 
informs me of another, though similar case, in which the deaf-mute 
supposed the object of going to church to be that of doing obeisance 
to the clergy. 

On the whole, then, from the mental condition of uneducated 
deaf-mutes we learn the important lesson that, in the absence of 
language, the mind of a man is almost on a level with the mind of @ 
brute in respect of its power of forming abstract ideas. So that alt 
our lines of evidence converge to one conclusion :—the only difference 
which analysis can show to obtain between the mind of man and the 
mind of the lower animals consists in this—that the mind of man 
has been able to develope the germ of rational thought which is un- 
developed in the mind of animals, and that the development of this 

2 Were it not for certain criticisms which have appeared on my lecture as origin- 
ally delivered, I should have thought it unnecessary to point out thatan uneducated 
deaf-mute inherits the cerebral structure of aman. The fact, therefore, of his having 
human feelings and expressions of face, as well as the capacity for education, is 
no proof that language is not necessary for the formation of abstract ideas, unless it 
could be proved that the human brain might have been what it is,even if the human 
race had never evolved any system of language, 
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possible by the faculty of speech. I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
giving it as my opinion that the faculty of speech is alone the ulti- 
mate source of that enormous difference which now obtains between 
the mind of man and the mind of the lower animals. Is this source 
of difference adequate to distinguish the mind of man from the mind 
of the lower animals in kind? I leave you all to answer this question 
for yourselves. I am satisfied with my work if I have made it clear 
to you that the question whether human intelligence differs from 
animal intelligence in kind or in degree, hinges entirely on the 
question whether the faculty of speech has been of an origin natural 
or supernatural. Still, to be candid, when the question occurs to 
me:—Seeing that language is of such prodigious importance as a 
psychological instrument, does not the presence of language serve to 
distinguish us in kind from all other forms of life? How is it that 
no mere brute has ever learned to communicate with its fellows by 
words? Why has man alone of animals been gifted with the Logos ? 
I say, when this question occurs to me, I feel that, although from the 
absence of pre-historical knowledge I am not able to answer it, still, 
when I reflect on the delicacy of the conditions which, on the natu- 
ralistic hypotheses, must first have led to the beginning of articulate 
language— conditions not only anatomical and physiological, but 
also psychological and sociological—when I thus reflect, I cease to 
wonder that the complicated faculty of speech should only have be- 
come developed in Homo sapiens. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I have now given you an organised epi- 
tome of the leading results which have been obtained by a study of 
the facts and the principles of Comparative Psychology ; and as in 
doing so I have chiefly sought to address those among you who are 
interested in science, I fear that to some of you I must in many 
places have been very hard to follow. But as a general outcome of 
the whole lecture—as the great and vivifying principle by which all 
the facts are more or less connected, and made to spring into a living 
body of philosophic truth—I will ask you to retain in your memories 
one cardinal conclusion. We are living in a generation which has 
witnessed a revolution of thought unparalleled in the history of our 
race. I do not merely allude to the fact that this is a generation in 
which all the sciences, without exception, have made a leap of pro- 
gress such as widely to surpass all previous eras of intellectual activity ; 
but I allude to the fact that in the special science of Biology it has 
been reserved for us to see the first rational enunciation, the first 
practical demonstration, and the first general acceptance of the 
doctrine of Evolution. And I allude to this fact as to a fact of un- 
paralleled importance in the history of thought, not only because I 
know how completely it has transformed the study of Life from a 
mere grouping of disconnected observations to a rational tracing of 
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fundamental principles, but also because it is now plainly to be fore- 
seen that what the Philosophy of Evolution has already accomplished 
is but an earnest of what it is destined to achieve. We know the 
results which have followed in the science of Astronomy by the 
mathematical proof of the law of gravitation ; and can we doubt that 
even more important results will follow in the much more complex 
science of Biology from the practical proof of the law of Evolution ? 
I at least can entertain no doubt on this head; and forasmuch as 
this enormous change in our means of knowledge and our modes of 
thought has been so largely due to the almost unaided labours of a 
single man, I do not hesitate to say, even before so critical an audience 
as this, that in all the history of science there is no single name 
worthy of a veneration more profound than the now immortal name 
of Charles Darwin. 

Do you ask me why I close this lecture with such a panegyric on 
the Philosophy of Evolution? My answer is—-If we have found that 
in the study of Life the theory of Descent is the keynote by which 
all the facts of our science are brought into harmonious relation, we 
cannot doubt that in our study of Mind the theory of Descent must 
be of an importance no less fundamental. And, indeed, even in this 
our time, which is marked by the first opening dawn of the science 
of Psychology, we have but to look with eyes unprejudiced to see that 
the Philosophy of Evolution is here like a rising Sun of Truth, 
eclipsing all the lesser lights of previous philosophies, dispelling 
superstitions like vapours born of darkness, and revealing to our 
gladdened gaze the wonders of a world till now unseen. So that the 
cardinal conclusion which I desire you to take away, and to retain in 
your memories long after all the lesser features of this discourse shall 
have faded from your thoughts, is the conclusion that Mind is every- 
where one; and that the study of Comparative Psychology, no less 
than the study of Comparative Anatomy, has hitherto yielded results 
in full agreement with that great transformation in our view of 
things, which, as I have said, is without a parallel in the history of 
thought, and which it has been the great, the individual glory of this 


age and nation to achieve. 
G. J. RoMAnes. 


Postscript. 


Many and various have been the criticisms to which this lecture 
has already given rise, so that, in now submitting it to the readers of 
the Nineteenth Century, I am impelled to make one additional 
remark. Within the time at my disposal in a lecture it was not 
possible to give more than a carefully balanced epitome of what I 
conceive to be the leading principles of Comparative Psychology, and 
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the directions in which it seems to me of most importance that these 
principles should be applied. Naturally, therefore, no one division 
of my subject has here been treated with any attempt at completeness, 
and thus the unsympathetic critic has an easy task to perform when 
he indicates the apparent disproportion between my premisses and 
my conclusions. Of such criticisms I have neither the right nor the 
desire to complain ; they were clearly to be foreseen as the result of 
first publishing my work in so condensed a form. But I do desire 
to address this one remark to my critics as a body. Let it not be 
supposed that by pointing out sins of omission in this réswmé you 
have proved negligence or one-sidedness against the labour of which 
it is the result. It is needless to say that I gladly welcome all 
criticisms, even such as give me credit for being myself so far an 
idiot as not to have observed that a parrot can talk, or that a deaf- 
mute has a human kind of look about the face, together with ‘ latent’ 
(inherited ?) capacities of which animals are destitute. But, while 
gladly welcoming criticisms from every quarter, I would suggest 
that, at least when rendering the more superficial and the more 
hackneyed of ideas, they might be conveyed in a form which recognises 
the possibility of my having met with these ideas before. 

It seems desirable, however, to add a few explanatory statements 
with regard to the Arctic foxes; for in my oral exposition of the 
circumstances as communicated to me by Dr. Rae, I somewhat 
unduly sacrificed lucidity to compression. The only supplementary 
matter which it seems desirable to add I will quote from Dr. Rae’s 
letter to me :-— 

‘In the cases seen by myself and by a friend of greater experience, 
the trench was always scraped at right angles, or nearly so, to the 
line of fire.’ This fact Dr. Rae explains by the hypothesis :—‘ If the 
trench is to be a shelter one—thinking, as the fox must, that the gun, 
or something coming from it, was the danger to be protected from or 
guarded against—it must be made across the line of fire, for if scratched 
in direction of the gun, it would afford little or no protection or conceal- 
ment, and the reasoning power or intelligence of the fox would be at 
fault. 

‘My belief is that one of these knowing foxes had seen his or her 
companion shot, or found it dead shortly after it had been killed 
(paired foxes do not necessarily always keep close together, because 
they have a better chance of finding food if separated some distance 
from each other), and not unnaturally attributed the cause of the 
mishap to the only strange thing it saw near, namely, the gun. It 
was evident that in all cases they had studied the situation care- 
fully, as was sufficiently shown by their tracks in the snow, which 
indicated their extremely cautious approach when either the string- 
cutting or trench-digging dodge was resorted to.’ 

Lastly, I should like to take this opportunity of requesting the 
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readers of the Nineteenth Century to favour me by sending to the 
undermentioned addrers brief accounts of any well-marked instances 
of the display of animal intelligence which may have fallen within 
their own notice or that of their friends. None of these instances 
will be published by me without permission ; but I desire to accu- 
mulate as many of such instances as possible, in order that I may 
obtain a wide basis of suggestion as to the directions in which expe- 
riment may be most profitably employed. 
G. J. R. 


18 Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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FAITH AND VERIFICATION. 


‘ An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign.’ 


Ix my former essays on the religious question of the day, what I have 
tried to make evident has been this: I have tried to make evident 
that to all moral life, Religion—a belief in God—is essential; and 
that to all human culture, to all that gives our existence either zest 
or dignity, a belief in the moral life is essential. I am now going to 
approach the subject from a somewhat different point, and I conceive 
myself to be addressing a somewhat different audience. My argu- 
ments hitherto have been addressed to those who deny not only that 
religion is true, but also that it is useful ; to men who look on it as 
a piece of antique lumber—a machine that may have done some good 
work in its time, but which at its best was inadequate and clumsy, 
and which now is broken; which the world must put away, and let 
its place be taken by a more efficient substitute. That religion 
might be broken I did not attempt to deny. I contended merely 
that, if it were, its loss was incalculable, and that no substitute could 
be found for it. Now I am addressing those with whom no such 
contention is necessary. Neither of these conclusions need be forced 
upon such, for they admit both already; and they admit this 
further, which I did not admit—not only that if religion went it 
would leave them desolate, but that it actually has gone, and that it 
actually has so left them. 

This class is fully as important as the other; and though it is 
more silent, it is probably far larger; it is certainly making more 
converts ; at some times it embraces the very men who at other times 
are most opposed to it; it is a desolate, dismal class, one of the 
ghastliest of the time’s phenomena; and it seems every day to be 
increasing. To the best of my knowledge I am not speaking at ran- 
dom. Let a man have watchful eyes, and a wish to observe beneath 
the surface ; let him mix in any society beyond that of a single set, 
and he will see the signs all round him of a state of things like this. 
It is said that in tropical forests one can almost hear the vegetation 
growing. One may almost say that with us one can hear faith decaying. 

Within a certain limited circle there is nothing new in this. The 
causes of this decay have been maturing for three hundred years, and 
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their effects prophesied for fifty ; indeed, not prophesied only, but in 
some degree accomplished. But what is only now beginning is their 
general action. Hitherto they have influenced few except the pro- 
fessed thinkers. Now their work is beginning on the mass of lay 
humanity, whose various powers of thinking may be great or small, 
but whose special occupation is not thought. We must ail of us 
know this ; we can all of us see it. What I have said has been only 
a general statement, but particular examples of the truth of it must 
come thick to all of us. Let us compare our friends of to-day with 
our friends of five years since, and note from how many of them the 
hold of religion, which was then hardly loosening, is now altogether 
loosened. The influences of unbelief are breathing everywhere, like 
a wind in a lighted garden. It makes but little noise, and we 
might hardly know that it was a wind at all, if the lamps were not 
all flickering, and so many of them expiring fitfully. 

Now what I say is, that this loss of faith, complete as it may be, is 
a thing bitterly regretted by many, who are most ready to own to it. 
They may often sneer at faith, and say it will never come back to them; 
and this bitterness against it may often seem a sign of their being 
glad to be rid of it. But it is as the bitterness of a woman against her 
lover, which has not been the cause of her deserting him, but which 
has been occasioned by his deserting her. To men in a condition 
like this, a strange blankness has come over human life. They may 
hear others vociferating that it is solemn; they feel quietly that it is 
only sad. It is not serious, it is only not amusing. This state of 
mind and its prevalence is very apt to be overlooked, because it is not 
a state of mind that, in common intercourse, readily finds utterance. 
Indeed not this only, but in common intercourse it tends for the 
time to disappear. People cannot be always exclaiming in drawing- 
rooms that they have lost their Lord; and the fact may be temporarily 
forgotten because they have lost their portmanteau. All serious re- 
flections are like reflections in water. A pebble will disturb them 
for a moment, and make a dull pond sparkle. But the sparkle dies, 
and the reflection comes again. And there are many about us, 
though they never confess their pain, and perhaps themselves hardly 
like to dwell on it, whose hearts are aching for the God that they no 
longer can believe in. Their lonely hours, between the intervals of 
gaiety, are passed with barren and sombre thoughts; and a cry rises 
to their lips, but never passes them. 

Amongst such a class the most unlikely people may at times 
be found, or at least they may be found with leanings that would 
soon bring them to belong to it. Thus Professor Clifford, one of 
the most jubilant of our atheistic essayists, has admitted that 
theism, under certain forms, might ennoble and comfort man; 
and such faith as that of Charles Kingsley’s has awakened his 
deepest reverence. An example more important still is that of 
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Professor Huxley. Whilst denying with the most unbending and 
gravest severity any right to man to any positive faith, he yet admits 
that were such a faith permissible it would be a welcome and a grate- 
ful thing. ‘The lover of moral beauty,’ he says, ‘struggling through 
a world of sorrow and sin, is surely as much the stronger for believing 
that sooner or later a vision of perfect peace and goodness will burst 
upon him, as the toiler up a mountain for the belief that beyond crag 
and snow lie home and rest.’ And he adds that, could a faith like 
what he here indicates be but placed upon a firm basis, mankind 
would cling to it as ‘tenaciously as ever drowning sailor did to a 
hencoop.’ But all these feelings are of no avail. The wish to be- 
lieve is there; but the belief is as far off as ever. There is a power 
in the air around us by which faith seems paralysed. Our in- 
tellect, we think, has acquired a new vigour, and a clearer vision; but 
the result of its growth is, with many, to have made it an incubus; 
and it lies upon all their deepest hopes and wishes 
Like a weight, 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life. 


It is to men and women in this state that I now conceive myself 

to be speaking ; and I wish to do them a service that they very rarely 
do for themselves. The whole intellect, the whole ordered thought of 
the world, is fatal, they feel keenly, to their dearest hopes and 
wishes. But the reasons why it is fatal they only understand vaguely. 
They do not sort them and appraise them, and look them fairly in 
the face. To do this is an easy task, and yet beyond measure a useful 
one. It is the task, indeed, humble and important, that I have 
now before me. From the very nature of the case I shall say nothing 
that is novel. I shall merely be uncoiling a few threads that we trip 
on every day in a state of tangle. 

The objections to religion are of two distinct kinds—scientific 
and moral. An instance of the first is the following (used in this 
exact form by Professor Clifford), that, all consciousness being con- 
nected with a brain, there can be no God unless the universe is one 
single brain in itself. An instance of the second is, that, human 
misery being so plain and so vast a fact, the world cannot possibly have 
any all-powerful Governor, who is willing and able to do his best for it. 

I propose to deal with these two sets of objections in two separate 
papers; and I shall try, as far as possible, to confine myself to one 
single point—not to showing men that they must believe, but that, 
granting certain points which I presuppose granted, by every rule of 
reason, they may. 

The scientific objections to religion are so many in number, and 
many of them of so complex a nature, that it would seem they could 
hardly, in any legitimate way, appeal to so large a class as are un- 
doubtedly affected by them. And to a certain extent their power 
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operates indirectly. The achievements of positive science have given 
to its greater masters a strange and unexampled pre-eminence, 
Their obscure researches into the natural order have led them toa 
very clear rejection of a belief in the supernatural; and the rest of 
the world has felt itself moved by their conclusions, independently 
of its assimilation of their premisses. But this is far from being the 
whole account of the case. The unscientific world, for all practical 
purposes, knows far more of science than one might at first 
expect it would. In the common sense of mankind there is a sort of 
cecumenical infallibility that at once detects the real bearing of facts, 
The facts are as food to their minds. They may not be able to find 
or to prepare the food; they may even be unable to distinguish the 
taste of it; but, how or why they know not, they can and they do digest 
it. And from all the facts that science has laid before them, they 
have concentrated and assimilated this great essential fact—that, of 
design, of government, of creation, the universe can afford no proof. 
Some say indeed, it can afford a disproof; but this, with the mass of 
men, has little weight. They perceive instinctively that this is to go 
too far. The result, however, is not in the least affected. Failure to 
find proof is indirectly equal to success in finding disproof. Granting, 
says Professor Huxley, that a religious creed would be beneficial, 


my next step is to ask for a proof of the dogma. If this proof is forthcoming, 
it is my conviction that no drowning sailor ever clutched a hencoop more tena- 
ciously than mankind will hold by such dogma, whatever it may be. But if not, 
then I verily believe that the human race will go its own evil way; and my only 
consolation lies in the reflection that, however bad our posterity may become, so 
long as they hold by the plain rule of not pretending to believe what they see no 
reason to believe, because it may be to their advantage so to pretend, they will not 
have reached the lowest depths of immorality. 


And such is the language of the majority of those I am now 
addressing. Ask any one oppressed and embittered by the want of 
faith, the reason why he does not again embrace it, and the reason 
will still be this—that there is no proof that it is true. In the 
Fortnightly Review for this last September, Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
said the same thirg with a new vehemence ; and the beliefs of men, 
according as we can prove or not prove them, he has classified 
passionately into realities and empty dreams. A few sentences of his 
will be worth quoting, as, though he himself does apparently not long 
for any religious comfort, his arguments are precisely the ones that 
oppress those who do. * Now,’ he exclaims to the generation round 
him, ‘at last, your creed is decaying. People have discovered that 
you know nothing about it; that heaven and hell belong to dream- 
jand; that the impertinent young curate, who tells me that I shall 
be burnt everlastingly for not sharing his superstition, is just as 
ignorant as I myself, and that I know as much as my dog.’ Again, he 
says, ‘ The ignorant and the childish are hopelessly unable to draw 
the line between dreamland and reality ; but the imagery which takes 
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its rise in the imagination, as distinguished from the perceptions, 
bears indelible traces of its origin in comparative unsubstantiality 
and vagueness of outline.’ And Mr. Stephen’s simile, within certain 
limits, is one of perfect accuracy. It is this that the world is coming 
now to see; it is this distinction that it is learning so fast to make. 
What men do feel now is that they are in some sense awakening: 
they are learning to test the difference between facts and dreams. 
And the test, the infallible test, is the possibility of proofs. 

The meaning of the word proof by itself may perhaps be somewhat 
hazy, but the meaning that positive science attaches to it is plain 
enough. A fact only is proved when the evidence that it rests upon 
can leave us no room for doubt; when it cannot be denied without 
absurdity ; when it becomes a necessity of the reason that we give 
our full assent to it. This is the positive doctrine of which we hear 
most now. Mr. Stephen, as we have seen, conceives it to be changing 
the whole face of things. 

The matter thus, however, is only half stated. Taken by itself 
this doctrine could have no effect whatever; indeed it would 
amount to nothing but a verbal proposition. The real power of 
it lies in the suppressed premiss, that nothing is true that is not 
susceptible of proof; or, at any rate, that no one has any right to 
proclaim it as true. This is the fulerum of the modern inteliectual 
lever ; and to fix this firmly in the human mind has been the great 
aim of science, so far as its aim has had any beyond a commercial and 
manufacturing value. But the work has proved far more arduous 
than one might have thought it would have been. To set this fulerum 
on a sure foundation is the hardest task of all intellectual engineering. 
The foundation once secure, the rest is comparatively easy. But the 
human mind is a sand-bank, and positive science has had to drive 
endless piles into it, before its engines could have anything firm to 
stand on; and nothing really firm has beencome to even yet. The foun- 
dation, as it now stands, will bear a certain strain, but a certain only. 
Load it but a little too heavily, and it sinks and is swallowed up in 
an instant. In other words, the hardest of all beliefs to fix in men’s 
minds is this cardinal axiom of the world’s present philosophy, that 
nothing is surely true but what cannot rationally be doubted; or, to 
put the matter in Mr. Stephen’s language, that dreams of some sort 
are not more real than realities. 

Mr. Stephen can be shown, out of the very paper I allude to, 
to be an example of this fact himself; and if without offence I 
may compare him to a fabulous being that children once used to 
believe in, his position is exactly that of Satan trying to cast out 
Satan. And such is not his position only, but the position of every 
positive thinker who has treated human life as though there were 
morally a right and a wrong in it, and as though morally it were 
worth being influenced at all. My aim in this paper is a simple and 
a single one. It is to show that, judged by the daily life of any earnest 
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person, by the very intellectual air he breathes and desires to continue 
to’ breathe, the great scientific axiom is an utterly false one; that 
so. far from being true, it is in diametrical opposition to truth; and 
that. if.we will only test by reason our own beliefs, each one of us who 
can in any sense be said to be moral, or to be acting upon any fixed 
principles. whatsoever, will find that so far from proof being the test 
of all that we hold true, it is only the meanest, the most subordinate 
truths that.are.capable of being proved at all; and that there is no 
belief that gives life any human value that cannot be doubted or 
contradicted without absurdity, and that has not been doubted and 
contradicted continually throughout all the world’s history. 

By way of prelude to what I am going to say, let me ask any 
positive thinker, such as Professor Huxley, this question. He supposes, 
at least, for argument’s sake, that a belief in God might be desirable. 
But, granted this, he goes on, his next step is to ask for some proof 
of the truth of it. Now I ask Professor Huxley, or any one else in 
Professor Huxley’s position, what sort of proof it is that he would 
require to find? What image has he in his mind when he speaks 
like this? | Would his proof be a piece of litmus paper, taking 
various unexplained colours, in answer to his prayers? or would it 
be anything at all of that nature? Such a miracle in the world of 
matter can hardly be what he looks for, because he starts with 
assuming that such a miracle is an impossibility. And human 
evidence is so very fallible, and the human senses are so very subject to 
hallucinations, that unless a man has strong @ prior reasons for a 
belief in miracles, it is hardly fair to expect him to believe in one, 
not only when others report the truth of it, but’even when his own 
senses may seem to do so likewise. I defy any one in Professor 
Huxley’s position to name any thinkable proof of the truth of any 
supernatural fact, using the word proof with the meaning he professes 
to give to it, He would not be persuaded, nor indeed logically could 
he be, even should one rise to him from ithe dead. 

Let us now consider the matter step by step. The world once 
thought that there were two orders of thivgs, the one material, and 
the other immaterial, of which the most familiar examples were the 
human soul and body. The highest generalisations:of modern science 
are denials of this dualism ; and all its countless details are significant 
mainly as supporting them. Things .are due, it tells: us, not to a 
formless matter and a forming mind; but to a formless matter that, 
of necessity, has taken form: itself. | And everything, under a certain 
aspect, would seem to point. this way. Professor Tyndall has said, 
with perfect justice, that, were not man and his destinies involved, 
we should all long ago have accepted the doctnine of evolution, and 
the, full sufficiency of materialism. So, doubtless, we should have 
done. Our chief difficulty would in that case be removed; and we 
should do many things if they were not difficult. Professor Tyndall 
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has hit the right nail on the head. Let us, to begin at the beginning, 
take the material world by itself, and put conscious life altogether 
out of the question. The doctrine of evolution, as applied ‘to ‘this, 
could be accepted by our minds immediately, without the: least 
intellectual difficulty. It would only be a question of evidence ; and 
the evidence that is by this time in our possession would be quite 
enough to convince us. Long, however, before we come to human 
destinies, there is one fact which startles us. That fact is conscious- 
ness. At a certain stage of its development matter becomes, as it 
were, two-sided. How to account for this phenomenon science 
frankly says is hopeless. We do not even possess the rudiment of 
an organ by which it is conceivable that we could do so. So says 
Professor Tyndall; and so has said every man of science who has had 
the least tincture of philosophy, I might almost.say the least tincture 
of education. 

This eternal and insuperable gap in our knowledge has been a 
stumbling-block to some physicists, but to many more a refuge. 
Here, in ‘ this interspace of world and world,’ or, rather, of side and 
side, they think they have found room for man’s spiritual nature to 
expand in—a free and open sky that the ideal may still blossom 
under. If any one taxes them with making the universe a dull 
machine, and of explaining everything at the expense of denying 
everything that is worth explaining, they retort that they too have 
their mystery as well as their opponents, and a mystery the depth 
of which they alone can duly appreciate. Profess to explain every- 
thing! exclaims Professor Tyndall. Far from it, we profess to explain 
nothing: ‘the molecular groupings and motions’ of the materialist 
‘in reality explain nothing.’ See—we not only admit the existence 
of a mystery, but we do all we can to parade it. 

In reality, however, the whole of this kind of talk is useless. 
The mystery in question is essentially a barren one. It can afford no 
nourishment to anything that is spiritual or ideal in us. It is not an 
open window in life, through which an air can blow to us out of an 
unfathomable distance. It is simply a walled chamber in life, which 
we can walk all round, but which we can never break into. Ora 
more apt illustration of the matter will, perhaps, be this. Physical 
processes and the facts of consciousness may be compared to a sheet 
of blotting paper, either side of which we can look at singly, but 
which, by the very nature of our sight, we can never look at both at 
the same time. ‘The crowning doctrine of the scientific pyramid, we 
must recollect, is this: every mental fact has a functional relation to 
some molecular fact ; in other words, mind is inseparable from matter ; 
it is, indeed, the same phenomenon, only regarded from different 
quarters. But for this, the old dualism, now supposed to be obsclete, 
would be entirely undisturbed. Indeed, if this doctrine were denied, 
such a dualism would be the only alternative. To return again, 
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then, to the simile of the sheet of blotting-paper, let us imagine one 
side of it mechanically spluttered over by a little wheel turning 
round in an ink-pot. That will represent consciousness, when ap- 
proached from its physical side. Let us imagine that to the other 
side of the paper some of the splutterings have soaked through, and 
taken the form of words or letters. That will represent consciousness, 
when approached from its mental side. 

If such be the connection between the two, one important fact 
will at once become evident. Matter existed and fermented long 
before the evolution of mind. One side of the blotting-paper had 
been spluttered for countless ages, before any ink soaked through, or 
took the form of writing, on the other. Mental facts are, therefore, 
essentially dependent on molecular facts; molecular facts are not 
dependent on mental. They may seem to be so; but this is only a 
delusion. They are as much the outcome of molecular groupings and 
movements as the figures in a kaleidoscope are of the groupings and 
movements of the coloured bits of glass. They are things entirely 
by the way; and they can as little be considered links in any chain 
of causes as can one figure in a kaleidoscope be called the cause of 
the figure that succeeds it. 

This conclusion is so distasteful to most men that but few of 
them can be brought to face it. Their intellects start aside from it, 
shying like startled horses, and go galloping aimlessly away along any 
track leading in an opposite direction. And yet, as Professor Tyndall 
says of another doctrine, ‘ were not man’s origin implicated, we should 
accept it without a murmur. ... The conclusion of pure intellect 
points this way and no other. But this purity is troubled by our 
interests. . . . Reason is traversed by the emotions.’ 

A very luminous illustration of this has been given in the 
Nineteenth Century. It will be remembered that some time since 
there was a discussion in its pages on ‘ The Soul and Future Life,’ 
suggested by some writings of Mr. Frederic Harrison. To that 
discussion Professor Huxley contributed a paper; and to that paper 
Mr. Harrison made a special reply, in which he charged Professor 
Huxley with holding a low form of materialism, and claimed for 
himself a doctrine that was essentially opposed to it. Professor 
Huxley spoke of how ‘ the religious feelings might be brought within 
the range of physiological inquiry ;’ and of how the production of 
The Priest in Absolution might be due to ‘a diseased viscus’ in 
the author of it. In these sentences Mr. Harrison found an epitome 
of modern materialism, and he set himself with all his vigour to 
show that they were false and mischievous. ‘ We both agree,’ says 
Mr. Harrison, ‘ that every mental and moral fact is in functional 
relation with some molecular fact. So far we are entirely on the 
same side as against all forms of theological and metaphysical 
doctrine, which conceive the possibility of human feeling without a 
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human body. But then, says Professor Huxley, if I can trace the 
molecular facts, which are the antecedents of the mental and moral 
facts, I have explained the mental and moral facts. That I deny.’ 
And he adds, that to ask ‘ how the religious feelings may be brought 
within the range of physiological inquiry,’ is about as sane as to ask, 
‘what barometrical readings are responsible for the English con- 
stitution.” Some connection, he admits, there is between the two— 
the constitution and the climate; indeed, it is one of his primary 
dogmas that ‘all human things depend on . . . the general laws of 
the solar system.’ But Professor Huxley’s method, none the less, is 
a false, futile, and degrading one; and its fault lies in this, not that 
‘it confuses moral with physical phenomena,’ but that ‘it exaggerates 
the physical side of moral phenomena.’ 

Now, if we try to get at the bottom of Mr. Harrison’s state of 
mind, we shall see that he is labouring unconsciously with two 
meanings; one of which is something true, but trivial, and the other 
of supreme importance, but inconsistent with his own premisses. It 
is only to the trivial meaning that he has any logical right; and we 
will examine that first. 

It will be found to amount to nothing more than this—that Pro- 
fessor Huxley talks, as conceivable, of a state of knowledge which is 
practically not attainable ; and that in so talking he is talking rather 
idly. According to Mr. Harrison’s own premisses, every mental fact 
has its exact molecular counterpart, and is able conceivably to be ex- 
pressed in terms of molecules. But the molecular facts are so minute, 
so many, and so intricate, and their connection with other molecular 
facts is at once so infinite and so infinitesimal, that we must despair of 
ever describing them completely enough to be of any use to us. Let 
our vision become as keen as it is ever likely to be, the physical side 
of consciousness will be still a perplexity to it. It will be as the 
wrong side of a piece of tapestry—nothing but a dim confusion of 
canvas, threads, and colours. It is the other side alone which it will 
bring us any profit to look at. If Mr. Harrison, however, will con- 
sider his own position, he will see that, in the case of consciousness, to 
approach it in this way is nothing better than a pis-aller. In the 
tapestry, the under side is the by-result of the upper. In conscious- 
ness the upper side is the by-result of the under. If all human things 
depend on the laws of the solar system, it will at once be seen that 
this must be so. Consciousness has been the result of those laws ; 
those laws have not been the result of consciousness. 

We may compare a fact of consciousness to a cannon made at 
billiards ; and Professor Huxley would seek to explain the cannon 
by the laws of motion and the particular stroke of the cue. This, 
were it practicable, would surely be the right way of proceeding; 
but Mr. Harrison calls it absurd and wrong. That there is some 
fault in it is true enough; but Mr. Harrison calls it by the wrong 
Vox. IV.--No. 20. Ss 
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name. The fault is simply that it is a difficult method, not that 
it is an absurd one. 

The simile of the billiard balls will be of much further use to us, 
Let us suppose six billiard balls to represent a human brain, and the 
various figures that these balls could assume to represent the various 
changes attendant on the man’s various feelings. Let us take such a 
man as Mr. Harrison would most admire—a Humanitarian ep- 
thusiast ; and let us imagine him in a crisis of his life when some 
selfish desire, such as that of a good dinner, was contending with an 
unselfish desire, such as that of giving a lecture on positivism. At 
first he is about to yield to the low desire for his dinner. There is a 
struggle in him. Suddenly his face flushes with the light of a high 
resolve. The unselfish desires have conquered, and he goes fasting 
and heroic to the delivery of his lecture. 

Such is the aspect of the event as viewed from Mr. Harrison’s 
stand-point. But what is its aspect when viewed from the other 
side? The six billiard balls have simply changed their places. When 
they corresponded to the selfish impulse, they formed, let us say, an 
oval; when they corresponded to the unselfish impulse, they formed 
themselves, let us say, into a circle. What is the cause of this 
change? Clearly a certain impetus imparted to the balls. The 
question is, what imparted it? Now, according to Mr. Harrison’s 
hypothesis, the balls were cannoning and dashing about the board 
long before they so arranged themselves as to correspond to any fact 
of consciousness; when they were so dashing they dashed in obedi- 
ence to certain fixed laws—such laws, to put the matter again into 
Mr. Harrison’s language, as ‘the general laws of the solar system;’ 
and the entire sum and substance of his intellectual position is nothing 
more than this—that the balls combine so as to equal consciousness, 
by exactly the same laws they combined by when they did not equal it. 
It is plain then that as soon as the first stroke was given to them, 
their entire future history was virtually decided; and that every 
combination they could ever form into could be foreseen, with suffi- 
cient knowledge, at the moment of the stroke. Were our know- 
ledge extended in degree simply, and not in kind, the question 
derided by Mr. Harrison would be a perfectly proper one—by 
what barometrical readings can we explain the British constitution ? 
Mr. Harrison says much about the word explaining ; but his language 
makes me doubt a little in what sense he uses it. I use it in 
this: I say that one fact explains another when, with a full know- 
ledge of the former, we can infallibly predict the latter; and using 
the word in this sense, it is perfectly true to say, not only that 
would a full knowledge of our climate lead to a full knowledge 
of our constitution, but that a full knowledge of any single square 
inch of the universe would lead to a full knowledge of every other 
inch of it. If there be but one set of laws at work everywhere, 
nothing that is could be otherwise than as it is. If human things 
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depend on the general laws of the solar system, had Saturn 
one moon less, the course of English history would have, in some 
degree, been different; and the extinction of a crater in the moon 
would contain the history in it of the death of Christ on the cross. 
Mr. Harrison complains that Professor Huxley exaggerates the phy- 
sical side of moral phenomena. But how, on his principles, is it 
possible to exaggerate the physical side? Take the entire universe 
—take even the solar system, on whose general laws all our moral 
phenomena are dependent, and what are all our moral phenomena 
when compared to that? Is not the organism dwarfed by its vast 
environment, from the depth of which all its powers are drawn, to 
the depth of which all its powers will return, and of which it is itself 
but a part—a fragment? All then that logically Mr. Harrison can 
mean by his fierce reproof to Professor Huxley is, that when he 
speaks of a state of knowledge as conceivable, he forgets to observe at 
the same time that it is practically unattainable ; although by the 
admissions of both of them it is the state to which we are getting 
nearer and nearer, although we never actually reach it. 

But though this is all that Mr. Harrison can mean logically, it is 
but a very small part of what he does mean actually. His eloquence 
and his indignation have some really serious content, not only different 
from this, but diametrically opposed to it. What he is really urging 
on Professor Huxley is the utter inadequacy of his own premisses ; 
and he is virtually fighting his duel in the oriental fashion, by put- 
ting an intellectual end to himself. He comes forward, he says, as a 
denier and a denouncer of all such theological and metaphysical 
fgments as the existence of a soul apart from a body, or the 
possibility of any thought or emotion but what is the reverse side of 
some molecular fact. But what his eloquence really means, is the 
exact opposite of this. It is a passionate proclamation of the dualism 
that he conceives himself to be denouncing. ‘ Man is one,’ he says, 
‘however complex.’ What he means is that man is complex, how- 
ever one. Unless he means this, he agrees with Professor Huxley. 
There is no alternative. 

Let us, return to our simile of the billiard balls, and we shall 
see the case more plainly. We have imagined six balls in 
motion to have grouped themselves for a moment into an oval, 
and the oval then to have changed shape to a circle. And that 


‘change of shape we took to be the physical counterpart of some great 


moral crisis. Now the balls, we must remember, were in motion, 
before they corresponded to anything moral at all: a player, we will 
say, gave them a chance hit with a cue. Professor Huxley says that 
the change of the oval to the circle can be explained by a knowledge 
of that hit, combined with a knowledge of the laws of motion. ‘That,’ 
says Mr. Harrison, ‘is the thing that I deny.’ But if he denies it, 
what does he affirm in its stead? When the oval changes to the circle, 
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what new, force have we to take account of? Either the balls go on 
moving by exactly the sae laws they have always moved by, and 
are in the grasp of the same invincible necessity, or else some new 
and disturbing force has begun to act upon them. Mr. Harrison 
speaks of consciousness as if it were such a force—a new factor with 
which we have to reckon. But if consciousness is inseparable from 
matter, how can it be? Do our billiard balls, when so grouped as to 
represent consciousness, generate some new motive power, distinct from 
and often stronger than the original impetus? Clearly no scientific 
thinker can admit this. To do so would undermine the entire fabric 
of science. All its highest generalisations would be wrong; and we 
should again think that it was possible to construct a’perpetual motion. 
This then, it is plain, cannot be Mr. Harrison’s meaning. But 
if not this, what can it be? There is only one alternative, and that 
is that unconsciously he postulates a second player—a second cue 
tampering with the billiard balls, or even more than this—a second 
hand taking them up, and arranging them arbitrarily in certain 
figures. Mr. Harrison is on the horns of a dilemma. The mind 
or spirit is either arranged entirely by the molecules it is connected 
with, or the molecules it is connected with are arranged, at least 
partially, by the mind or spirit. Mr. Harrison rejects the former 
theory: he must accept the latter. The mind in that case is a dis- 
turbing element. Since nature is uniform, then this disturbing 
element must be something supernatural; and we are brought back 
again to the old religious dualism. The mind or spirit is a something 
self-existent; known to us only through its action upon matter, 
but essentially not tied to matter, any more than the hand that in- 
terferes with the billiard balls is tied to the billiard balls. Once 
condemn materialism as Mr. Harrison condemns it, and in this con- 
demnation is to be found the affirmation of will. Once affirm will, 
and you affirm a dualism—you affirm a self-existent, supernatural 
order—that is, an order of things of which ex hypothesi no natural 
proof can be given, because ew hypothesi it lies quite beyond the 
region of nature. The mere facts of the case we can explain on 
either hypothesis. Which we adopt must depend entirely on the 
value we attach to the facts. We may consider them as a series of 
mere phenomena, which hitherto we have misinterpreted. There is 
nothing to compel us to fall down and worship them. But once let 
us do this, once let us speak of moral responsibility, and exalt things 
spiritual above and beyond things physical, and we are constrained 
by reason to affirm a supernatural force—a self-existent will. We 
are renegades to the faith that proof is the test of truth. The foun- 
dation-stone of our creed becomes a dogma that cannot be verified. 
I have dwelt thus long on a dispute between two particular 
writers, because they are both men of very singular ability, and 
their dispute contains the pith of the great dispute of the age. And 
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now let us look round at that age, and pee something of what its 
moral condition is. In many places, it is true, materialism is 
beginning to do its logical work; but that, in England at least, is 
amongst those who are taught the Gospel, rather than amongst those 
who teach it. Our leaders of scientific thought are men full of 
lofty instincts and sure principles. Professor Huxley perpetually is 
speaking of moral beauty, of sin, and the highest good; and when- 
ever his materialism might teach him any practical lessons, he is 
to the full as false to it as Mr. Harrison himself. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
is another case in point. I have noticed his late distinction between 
dreams and realities. But in the very paper in which he puts this 
distinction forward, his one inspiring principle has been what on his 
own showing is a dream. Not only is his whole paper coloured by such 
ethical epithets as low, and lofty, and even sacred, but he implies at 
the end that the love of truth for truth’s sake is the one principle 
that is really worthy of man. His closing paragraph is an accumula- 
tio of grim taunts against the dreamers, and the bitterest of all 
these is this. ‘The sentiment,’ he says, ‘which (the dreamer) most 
thoroughly hates and misunderstands is the love of truth for its own 
sake. He cannot conceive why any man should attack a lie, simply 
because it is a lie.” Mr. Stephen is wrong. That is exactly what 
the dreamer can do, and no one else but he; and Mr. Stephen is 
himself a dreamer, when he writes and feels like this. Why, let me 
ask him, should the truth be loved? The truths of nature, so far as 
man is concerned with them, Mr. Stephen says, are ‘ harsh’ truths. 
Why then should ‘harsh’ things be lovable? The dreamer may 
with sufficient accuracy be said to love truth for its own sake, 
because he dreams that somehow or other truth and good will be 
some day found identical. But take his dreams from him, and his 
love for truth will be gone. Very certainly in that case he will not 
understand it, and in saying that he will not Mr. Stephen is really 
saying what redounds most to his praise. Again, low and lofty— 
these words too are part of the language of dreamland. Mr. Stephen 
has no right to them. If he has, he must be able to draw a hard 
and fast line between them; for if his definitions be ‘ vague in out- 
line’ and ‘insubstantial,’ they belong, according to his express 
definition, to the land of dreams. Finally, as to all these moral 
concepts, and more especially as to the love of truth for its own sake, 
we need only say to Mr. Stephen in his own language, that if their 
reality ‘be really enforced by logic, there is no more to be said ; 
only in that case it is desirable that an exhibition of the logical 
ground should be less frequently superseded by a simple appeal to 
emotion. It is assuredly a misfortune that morality should be based 
on a conception that is avowedly little more than a vague “ perhaps.” ’ 
Mr. Stephen’s arrow goes here very near the mark. Whether he 
considers it a misfortune or not, it is precisely on a ‘ perhaps’ that 
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morality is based, if anything is a ‘ perhaps’ that we have any choice 
in believing. It implies, and it is based upon, a belief in the inde. 
pendence of will. The belief that will is free is as essential to our 
moral conceptions as the belief that nature is uniform is essential to 
our scientific conceptions. Morality would be meaningless without 
the former, as science would be impossible without the latter. 

I have taken the foregoing instances from the language of our 
modern teachers as a reminder, rather than a proof, of the present 
state of things—of how false to their own great axiom the exponents 
of positive thought are; and how, so far from believing nothing that 
cannot be proved to be true, they can only explain their propagation 
of the dogma by a conviction that has been formed in defiance of it. 

This question of free will, however, lies only on the threshold of 
the matter. Morality assumes two axioms: firstly, that man is 
responsible for the path he walks in; secondly, that such or such a 
path is the only right one. The first, as we have seen, implies that 
the will is free. We will now go on to consider what is implied in 
the second; and this will show us yet more clearly how supernatural, 
how unverifiable, are the foundations that the whole moral world rests 
on, Professor Huxley has denied this in a very memorable sentence, 
which throws so singular a light on the present state of the question, 
that I cannot do better than quote it here. 

‘The assertion,’ he says, ‘ that morality is in any way dependent 
on certain philosophical problems, produces the same effect on my 
mind as if one should say that a man’s vision depends on his theory 
of sight ; or that he has no business to be sure that ginger is hot in 
the mouth unless he has formed definite views as to the nature of 
ginger, and secondly as to whether he has or has not a sensitive 
soul.’ 

Professor Huxley is a very remarkable man. On those subjects, by 
his mastery of which he has grown so famous, he is admired and 
listened to by all who can form an opinion about them; and those 
even who can judge little of his scientific work themselves, are yet 
conscious, as they read his writings, of the vigour of his intellect, and 
above all of the robust honesty of his character. But when he quits 
the physical world for the moral, a strange change comes over him, 
and all that his strength can do is to recoil upon himself. He is 
pledged to a theory of monistic materialism, and he endeavours to 
unite this with a dualistic spiritualism. The task, however, is 
beyond his power. If any one could accomplish it, it might perhaps 
be he; but the things he would unite are things that can never be 
united ; and the result of his labour is that he sets them side by side, 
and merely exhibits a contrast when he thinks he has effected a 
union. But the vigour of his intellect does not desert him. Even 
here he is above all his fellows. He masses together contradictory 
and incompatible statements as no one else does. His inconsistencies 
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are more trenchant, and come on us with the force of a sledge- 
hammer. He concentrates fallacy and confusion into,a single sen- 
tence, with a vigour to which I can find no parallel. Of this the 
sentence I have just quoted is an example, and as such will be of 
much use to us here. 

The illustration in it illustrates much, but it illustrates the very 
fact it was designed to invalidate. The fact that ginger is hot in 
the mouth is compared to the fact that a certain action is pleasing 
or is unpleasing to a man’s whole being. And so far as it goes the 
comparison is perfectly just. Certain actions undoubtedly affect 
men in certain ways, quite independently of all theory about them. 
Sexual abstinence or indulgence is an instance of this. About this, 
however, there is no question: it is necessarily taken for granted. 
The question is not whether ginger be hot in the mouth or no, but 
whether or no we ought to eat it; and thus the very matter which 
Professor Huxley says is indifferent is the very matter that is really 
all-important. We must have definite views as to the nature of 
ginger before we know whether to eat or abstain from it. 

That such or such a food is hot in the mouth is just the order of 
fact on which positive science can be positive. It is an excellent 
illustration of how far such science will go, how far into the ethical 
world its verifications will escort us. It will show us that certain 
outer things affect us in a certain way; and that some of these affec- 
tions are pleasurable, and some not so. But a study of such tastes 
as these will no more supply us with any guide to action, show us the 
way to any spiritual elevation, or help us in any way to be ‘$ lovers 
of moral beauty,’ than the inspection of a block of marble will enable 
us to carve an Apollo from it. Men’s natural tastes, and the verifi- 
able certitudes with regard to them, such as that ginger is hot in the 
mouth, are nothing more than the raw material of morality. The 
spiritual, the moral life consists in shaping and chastening this, in 
eutting away with care and labour a large part of it, till the shape 
accords with a certain ideal pattern—till the statue is hewn out of the 
block. I have pointed out, in a former paper, the confusion, common 
to most modern theories, between the verifiable laws by which alone 
freedom of choice can be secured to us, and the essentially unverifiable 
laws by which this choice is to be directed. Sociology, so far as any 
art can be based upon the science of it, will guide us merely towards 
the ideal of J. S. Mill—that of securing as much freedom to each of 
us as is compatible with a like freedom for all. Sociology must, 
then, be subsidiary either to individual license or else to some super- 
natural system. We may compare human life to a yew-tree. Science 
will show us how it has grown from the ground, and how all its 
twigs must have fitting room to expand in. It will not show us how 
toclip the yew-tree into a peacock. All moral truths must rest ulti- 
mately on the proved facts of sociology. This is what our scientific 
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moralists are for ever proclaiming to us, and no one in his senses 
would dispute this. Morality, as we must all admit, does rest upon 
sociology, but it rests on it as a statue does on its pedestal; and the 
same pedestal will support an Athene or a Priapus. 

Which shall the statue be? That is the moral question, and every 
moralist has for it an unhesitating answer. He is absolute, he is 
positive on the point. He will not admit that there can be any 
doubt about it. Of the many ideals possible, one and one only is the 
best. He can give no reason why it is so; he can only reiterate that 
it is a fact. Men can agree or disagree with him as they please, and 
are for this reason the subjects of his praise or blame. 

Thus, in the moral world, not only is free-will demanded implicitly, 
but the exaltation of some ideal—the submission of ourselves to some 
one ‘dream,’ is demanded explicitly. Professor Tyndall sees this 
plainly enough, and winds up a defence of monistic materialism by 
a vigorous statement of it. ‘ What is really wanted,’ he says, ‘is the 
lifting power of an ideal element in human life.’ And ail enthusi- 
asms for humanity and the like, all devotions to truth for its own 
sake, are attempts at supplying us with such an ideal element. What 
then? Men form such ideals, it will be said, and cannot these be 
accepted as ultimate facts? Most emphatically they cannot. Did 
men all agree in forming the same ideal, and when formed did they 
not continually incline to be false to it, the case might then be 
different. But as a fact the ideals are very diverse; and when logic 
and when science have done all they can for us, they leave us face to 
face with a choice as to which they have no advice to offer us. Let 
the choice once be made, they will come back to us in an instant, 
and will again do our bidding; but while we are making the choice, 
they must leave us solitary; no power of theirs can sustain us in our 
vigil. 

It will thus be seen that when once we enter the moral world we 
entirely leave the physical, or our concern with it, at any rate, becomes 
quite subordinate and secondary. We move amongst laws and forces 
that have no necessary connection with physical facts, and are essen- 
tially independent of the laws of the solar system. Their impress on 
physical facts, their interference with physical laws, may doubtless 
be the only things through which we can perceive their action; but 
they are as distinct from the things by which we alone perceive them 
as a hand unseen in the dark that should arrest or divert the course 
of a phosphorescent billiard ball. I say that this is so, if they exist 
at all. 

Mr. Stephen says that these all belong to dreamland; and he is 
quite welcome, if he please, to keep his names. His terminology at 
least has this merit, that it recognises the dualism of matter and of 
spirit. Let him keep his names if he will; and the question in his 
language amounts to this, whether it may not be only for the sake of 
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the dreams that visit it, that the world of reality has any value for us, 
and if the dreams may not continue when the reality has passed away. 
I will now pass to another point; and Mr. Stephen’s language 
will again be of help to me here. Men’s moral notions, taken simply 
by themselves, may very truly be called dream-like; distinguished, 
that is, as Mr. Stephen says, by ‘their comparative vagueness, and 
insubstantiality of outline.’ There is a certain general agreement 
about them, but the details are ill defined, and are apt to undergo 
cloud-like changes of shape. Or we may compare such morality to a 
dim diffused light, not strong enough to see to read by, and falling 
upon objects mysterious with fog and mist. Religion is the sun 
from which all this light proceeds; and a man’s assent to it corre- 
sponds with the emergence of the sun from a cloud-bank. The fogs 
and mists evaporate, and what was vague becomes clearness. No 
simile, however, is perfect for very far, and this of the sunlight fails 
to illustrate the relationship of natural to revealed religion. The 
question here, however, is a little beside the mark, except for one 
reason ; as, if it were not for that, the passage from the one to the 
other would, so far as science is concerned, be easy, if not inevitable. 
Practically what a revelation does is to give natural religion an 
organised working form. It is a burning-glass, by which the sun’s 
heat is concentrated, and which sets things on fire that were only 
warm before. Once, then, let us grant a God, and there are strong 
& priort grounds for expecting and for desiring that He would reveal 
himself. There is, however, but one revelation—the Christian—that 
has much chance of securing the world’s assent to it; and this is so 
encumbered with miracles, that its alleged history and credentials 
seem not only things that we cannot prove to be true, but things as 
well that we can prove not to be possible. A miracle is an actual 
suspension of the laws of nature. A variety of molecular or molar 
motions take place, in defiance of their usual laws. The most 
marked instance of this, in the Biblical records, is the standing still 
of the sun and moon at the bidding of Joshua; whilst we may take, 
as an instance from the New Testament, the sudden cessation of a 
storm at the words of Christ. Such is the nature of all miracles 
proper ; and though these may do more violence than some to the 
imagination, the impossibility of all is equal. Let us once grant 
that a tear could be held from falling, when of physical necessity it 
would fall, and we must grant that the course of the planets might 
at any moment be tampered with. Let us grant that a single atom 
could be deflected from its course for a moment, and we must grant 
that winds in a moment might be hushed, and turbulent waters 
stilled. The uniformity claimed for nature is an absolute uniformity, 
and an infinitesimal violation of this is an infinite violation of it. 
And now let us return to a fact we were just now considering. 
If human free-will be a force in life at all, it must, if nature be 
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uniform, be a supernatural force, acting on matter, but essentially 
independent of it. Every logical reasoner who admits the power of 
such will must admit not only the possibility of miracles, but also the 
actual fact of their daily occurrence. Every exertion of the human 
will is, strictly speaking, a miracle; only it takes place within the 
closed walls of the brain. The molecules of the brain are arranged 
and ordered by a supernatural agency. Their natural automatic 
movements are suspended, or directed and interfered with. It is 
true that, in common usage, the word miracle has a more restricted 
use, but so far as it relates to nature the sense is essentially the 
same. What are commonly called miracles are acts, not of man’s 
free-will, but of God’s; which is conceived of as disturbing in the 
same way the automatic movements of matter without the skull, as 
a man’s free-will disturbs those of the brain within it. Once then 
let us grant free-will to man, and the impossibility of miracles 
vanishes—even the improbability. 

The imagination, it is true, may turn restive, and swerve from 
a conclusion such as this; but such is the one conclusion that 
rigid reason points to, and sooner or later the imagination will 
have to yield to it. Did our modern thinkers only keep strictly 
on all points to that strict logic, in whose name they cast out 
miracles, they would be surprised to find how ingrained in the 
thoughts of men are conceptions that involve their possibility, and 
that ignore the strongest arguments that can be urged against 
them. . Science has thrown on this question an infinite and un- 
expected light. If facts are what I mean to affirm they are, when I 
say that I threw a stone because I chose to throw it, or stopped a 
rolling stone because I chose to stop it, I have introduced, by such 
an action on matter, a disorder into the material universe of exactly 
the same kind, though not of the same molar magnitude, as Joshua 
did when he stayed the moon at Ajalon. That story of course may not 
be true. Because we believe in some miracles, there is no reason to 
believe in all, any more than, because Sheridan was no doubt a wit, 
we believe to be really his all the foolish witticisms set down to him. 
But, paradoxical as it may seem to say so, on & priori grounds, and 
examined by calm reason, there is no more impossibility involved in 
the story of Joshua’s moon than in saying that a little boy in the street 
trundled his hoop because he willed to do so, or forbore to trundle 
it. The possibility of both is equal. Science can find room for the 
possibility of neither. And thus, as I have said before, let the 
evidence for miracles be never so overwhelming at first sight, no 
scientific thinker can be fairly asked to yield to it; and the many 
possible deceptions of the senses and the imagination leave him ample 
room to escape from it. Once, however, let a belief in them become 
intellectually admissible, and the evidence for a number of them 
becomes abundant and conclusive. Many probable events, which we 
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consider. certainties, rest on far slighter evidence than do many 
miracles which we at once reject as fictions. 

And now I will sum up briefly what I have thus far tried to 
elucidate. Life, as endowed with any spiritual significance, consists 
of two elements as different from each other as a sponge is from the 
water that soaks it. Modern thought, with a singular slovenliness, 
assumes these two elements to be one; and I have been trying to 
show their difference, and localise the point of junction. We begin 
with matter, its automatic motions, and the astounding complexity 
of combinations that have been evolved by them. This line of study 
brings us at last to men, the most astounding of all automata, capable, 
in themselves, of moving along a vast variety of paths, but sent each 
by preceding circumstances along one path in particular. It is at this 
point that we enter the realm of faith. Faith finds man an automaton, 
and injects into him a new force. The path along which each man 
will move becomes no longer fore-decided for him. He may come to 
the choice with a certain automatic bias, but there is that within 
him that can overcome this. His choice is in his own hands. You 
may choose which path you will; that is the first thing Faith says to 
him. Such or such a path is the only right one; that is the second 
thing. Why is it right? he asks; and morality takes the form of re- 
ligion, and Faith answers thirdly, Because it leads to God, because it 
leads to the heart’s desire. 

In former papers I have tried to make it clear how logically in- 
separable morality is from ‘theism; how theism fis the one form to 
which reason must ultimately reduce the ‘ideal element,’ the ‘ lifting 
power’ of which, Professor Tyndall says, is so essential to us. But it 
has not been necessary to dwell upon that here; since I presume, as 
I have said, for the present, a desire for religion in my readers, and a 
recognition of the value of it, only practically thwarted by the ab-~ 
sence of any grounds for believing in it. What I have tried to 
point out to such is this: that the grounds they have been taught to 
look for are grounds that cannot exist ; and that to say that we cannot 
believe religion because there are no such proofs of it, would be to 
say we cannot believe that a bird has flown over a desert because it 
has left no footprints in the sand. I have tried to bring this more 
home to them by examples found close at hand; to show them that 
not only in their own moral life do they entirely deny verification 
as a test of truth, but that the same thing is done by our leaders of 
positive thought also; and that in the case of all the most important 
beliefs, this test is abandoned by the very men who have persuaded 
others to use it. 

Arguments are like seed, or like the soul as Paul conceived it, 
which he compared to seed. They are not quickened unless they 
die. As long as they remain in the form of arguments, they are 
ineffective. They begin their action only after they have sunk down 
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into the memory; when the hostility and the distrust they were 
regarded with die away; when, silently and unperceived, they melt 
into the mental system, and, becoming part of oneself, effect a 
turning round of the soul. This, at least, is true in such vital matters 
as those I am now dealing with. One cannot bully people into the 
love of God, nor even into a belief in Him; and I should not expect 
my arguments to convert a single sceptic. But Ido not for that 
reason think them useless. If they be sound, as I most firmly 
think they are, they will some day do their work in the world; but 
they will need to be stated and re-stated by many thinkers, and in 
many ways, before their work is appreciable; and every statement 
helps. And even then what are they? They do but show us the 
question, not answer it; and show us also that it is still open. I 
write in the interests of those who desire the gift of faith—a gift of 
fire as it was to them, which I think falsehood has done much to 
extinguish. But I cannot re-light the fire; I can only begin sweep- 
ing the chimney. 

Sweeping the chimney is to my mind a not inapt metaphor; 
and it applies equally to the work of science. Men of science, so 
long as they keep to their own limits, are chimney-sweepers in the 
house of life. They have been at their work now for many genera- 
tions, and they have cleared away much of the soot of ages; but, 
unfortunately, they have made more than they have cleared away. 
The brush of reason must next be applied to this; and the passage 
will then be clearer than it ever before has been. Or I may express 
my meaning thus. The reign of science I may compare to a thunder- 
storm, which, though it darkens the air while it lasts, will have left 
it clearer when it has passed away. 

In other words, the teaching of science has needed to be made 
perfect before its limits, and its full meaning, could be truly realised. 
‘Unless I have seen with mine eyes I will not believe,’ expresses a 
certain mental tendency that has always had existence. But till 
science and its positive methods began to dawn on the world, this 
tendency was vague and wavering. Positive science supplied it with 
solid nutriment ; its body grew denser, and its shape more definite ; 
till at last it has spread its affirmations, and its denials also, through- 
out the whole universe. So far as spirit goes, and spiritual aspira- 
tions, it has left the universe empty, swept, and garnished. If spirit 
is to enter in and dwell there, we must seek elsewhere for it. 

If faith then is to have any future history, this, I conceive, is 
what science will be found to have done for it. It will have taught 
us to set it on its right foundation. It will have taught us, for 
instance, that to seek to prove God’s existence by traces of design in 
nature is to begin altogether at the wrong end of the matter. Once 
let us believe in God, and such traces of design may then perhaps 
be revealed to us; but the belief must come first, and these traces 
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afterwards. In that case they will remind us of our faith, rather than 
convince us of it; as a glass of flowers in his library may remind a 
man that his wife cares for him, though their presence of itself would 
never make him think he was married. 

But perhaps the reign of faith is over. Perhaps we are really 
about to live by positive science only. So far as reason goes, we shall 
get no help in the matter; for the issue is not one between faith 
and reason, but between a belief in two orders of things and a belief 
in only one. The work of reason will be the same in either case. In 
either case she will be like a custom-house officer. She will make us 
declare our taxable goods; and if she finds any in our box we have 
not declared, she will pitilessly take them away from us. In either 
case she will be like a judge who will judge us by the laws of which 
country we choose. Till that choice is made we are her masters; 
when it is made we are her servants. She will take our beliefs, and 
she will sift them and resift them, and leave us nothing but what we 
have an absolute right to. Give her the laws of science, and let her 
judge our beliefs by them, and slowly but surely she will sift our 
dreams from our realities. Mr. Stephen will soon shriek to her that 
she is mistaken, that those are not dreams she is discarding, but 
solid realities, that he cannot possibly get on without. But reason 
will not hear him. Her fan is in her hand, and she will thoroughly 
purge her floor. 

What the world’s final choice will be may perhaps remain unde- 
cided till some practical illustration shall be given of what life looks 
like, when thus winnowed clean of its dreams. Yould-be believers 
may perhaps be shocked to find that the truths of the spirit have their 
chief foundation in the world of the spirit; and that logically they 
are as free to deny them as they are to accept them—that the question, 
in fact, is positively a matter of choice. But a little reflection will 
show them that this must be so, and that faith, were it not so, would 
be robbed of half its value. Could the fact of God’s existence, for 
instance, or the moral value of purity, be expressed by scientific 
proof—that is, could it be so proved that we had no choice but to 
believe it—our belief would lose that chastening and transforming 
power that, by those who feel it, it is supposed to have. An act of 
faith has the same effect on the character that an act of generous 
trust has. It is the only act by which the mind can be humbled in 
the presence of the sum of things, without being abased also ; by which 
man can acknowledge the certain fact of his insignificance, without 
denying himself altogether any strength and dignity. According to 
the scientific view of nature, unless we adopt the creed of indifferent- 
ism, which is its only logical outcome, man in the face of nature 
must either strut or grovel. In the first case he is ludicrous; in the 
latter, by his own admission, contemptible. 

What then, again I ask, is the future chance of religion? So long 
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as the moral enthusiasm of men has not spent itself—so long ‘as 
vain thoughts,’ as Dante says, ‘have not been a petrifying fountain 
to the soul ’—there is the same ‘ stuff’ left in the world as religious 
‘ dreams are made of ;’ and when the prestige of positive thought has 
been reduced to its true“dimensions, we may once more return to such 
dreams as the only true reality. At present it may be hard to do so. 
A sort of intellectual hysteria may numb our faculties. But this 
may pass away, and their former strength return to them. The laws 
of God may once more seem surer to us than the laws of gravitation. 
Faith may once more dictate to the world, and put its foot upon the 
neck of nations. It may: we do not know that it ever will. This, 
however, we do know, that the elements that would make such an 
event possible still smoulder in the world. And there are many who, 
though now they can ejaculate no prayer, and rehearse no creed, 
would exclaim in a moment, could they think such a coming possible, 
* Even so come, Lord Jesus.’ 
W. H. Matxock. 
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THE CAUCUS AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Tue cry for party organisation is a ery that is always heard in this 
country immediately before and immediately after a general election. 
The beaten side are unwilling to recognise the fact that the verdict 
of the nation has gone against them, while the victorious side are 
tempted to secure, as they think they can, what has been gained by a 
popular impulse through an improvement of the mere machinery of 
election. A few weeks ago there was a prevalent rumour that the 
House of Commons would be dissolved during the recess. It was 
repeatedly contradicted, but it was still believed. Nothing procured 
it more credit than the fact that on the 20th of July Mr. Gladstone, 
in addressing the first anniversary meeting of the Southwark Liberal 
Association, warmly advocated the ‘ Birmingham system’ with a view 
to an approaching political campaign. Again on the 6th of August 
Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury received the representatives of 
some three hundred and fifty Conservative associations at the Foreign 
Office, and the Prime Minister took advantage of the occasion to 
enforce the paramount importance of party discipline. A few days 
later appeared the correspondence between Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Illingworth, which revealed to many persons for the first time the 
presence of a danger in the shape of ‘organisation’ seriously 
threatening the free and healthy play of political forces in this country. 
Further discussion has not tended to dispel these apprehensions. The 
more the facts and the principles of ‘ organisation’ are considered, the 
less prudent do the counsels of Mr. Gladstone and of Lord Beaconsfield 
appear. It is natural perhaps that these party leaders, while they 
are in the thick of the fight themselves, should not be able to look 
beyond the immediate consequences of the tactics they adopt. If Mr. 
Gladstone can build up a Liberal majority by organisation, he is con- 
vinced, of course, that he, or those who are swayed by his advice, will 
be able to accomplish great and fruitful tasks. Lord Beaconsfield, 
on the other hand, feels that the consolidation of the ministerial 

majority is needed to sustain his policy at home and abroad, and 
unless discipline be enforced he fears probably that in the present 

confusion of public opinion those serried ranks may be broken and 
scattered. But for the country these considerations are by comparison 
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unimportant. The question to be maturely weighed is nothing less 
than this, whether in placing at the disposal of contending leaders 
the weapons with which they may, as they hope, win one or two 
electoral battles, we may not unwittingly introduce a revolutionary 
change into our political system. The English Constitution derives 
much of its elastic strength from the fact that it is unwritten, but 
we are bound to remember that the working of such a Constitution 
may be insensibly modified in a manner impossible under the strict 
terms of an organic law. It is the spirit of the Constitution we 
must guard, since we have no letter to observe with superstitious 


reverence. 

It is proper, in the first place, to put on record the precise language 
used by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Beaconsfield, since the defenders of 
‘organisation ’ are inclined to stretch such testimonies beyond their 
precise limits. Mr. Gladstone said, at Southwark :— 


The Birmingham mode of organisation was one upon which I should have 
been slow to pronounce an opinion without sufficient practical knowledge, had I 
rested only on the strength of my own judgment, but with regard to which I was 
aware not only of the just authority that attaches to the people of Birmingham in 
a question of this kind, who have in so many respects afforded a model and 
pattern for the politics of the Liberal party throughout England, but I was also 
aware that many large constituencies of England—I believe considerably over 
100—had, even so early as last summer, adopted that kind of organisation. 
Now, gentlemen, it appears to me that it is a kind of organisation that is, in the 
first place, thoroughly liberal in its spirit; and as your object is to promote a 
Liberal policy in the action of the State, so it is most desirable that you should 
carry a Liberal principle in the mode of electing your political machinery, and that 
it should be bond fide placed upon a basis so broad and open as to give the fullest 
possible display to the sympathies and convictions of the entire body of the party. 


Having briefly described the method of ‘organising’ the central 
committees to whom the power of choosing candidates is delegated, 
he went on to say :— 


In truth, it too often happens that it devolves of necessity upon a handful of 
persons to recommend candidates for the suffrages of the electors. The aim of this 
system is that, although the recommendation shall proceed from a body, it shall 
proceed from a representative body, so that the electors should have fhe best 
security that fair play has been given to the form of Liberal opinion which they 
may individually represent in the choice of those candidates, and in the general 
conduct of the Liberal affairs of the borough. Now, gentlemen, looking at the 
matter in that light, it appears to me that this organisation is founded upon a broad, 
a sound, and a practical basis. 


It provided a remedy, Mr. Gladstone thought, for the two most 
conspicuous errors of the Liberal party during electoral struggles, the 
division of Liberal strength which allows a majority to be defeated 
by a minority and the predominance of ‘ crotchets.’ 

Lord Beaconsfield’s remarks did not apply, like those of Mr. 
Gladstone, to any particular form of organisation, but they asserted 
even more uncompromisingly the necessity of enforcing discipline. 
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There is (he said) a very great error prevalent, that opinion when organised 
loses something of its genuineness and itsforce. I believe that is a great and most 
pernicious fallacy. I believe opinion when organised loses nothing of its genuine- 
ness and sincerity. On the contrary, when shaped by the result of considerable 
thought and some experience, there is a greater chance of opinion actuating and 
influencing mankind. It cannot be supposed for a moment that when opinion is 
organised it loses any of its force, because that idea would contradict the experience 
of mankind in all ages. All men have agreed that in the conduct of public affairs 
there is nothing more precious than discipline, and it isa great mistake to suppose 
that discipline is incompatible with the deepest convictions and even with the most 
passionate sentiments, 


And he proceeded to show by various examples taken from military 
history, ancient and modern—the Macedonian phalanx, the Roman 
legion, Cromwell’s ‘ Ironsides,’ and Wellington’s Peninsular army— 
that enthusiasm need not be disjoined from discipline. It would not 
be difficult to prove that the analogy on which the value of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s illustrations depends will not bear a moment’s examina- 
tion. Certainly the merit of a constitutional party in a free country 
is not that of Wellington’s veterans who were ready, in implicit 
obedience to the command of their great leader, to ‘go anywhere and 
do anything.’ Bat this is a small matter, not worth criticism. It 
is more important to note the following admission of the Prime 
Minister, and the very vague remedy he suggests for the acknow- 
ledged evil :— 

Imake these remarks because there is a very prevalent idea, and for it there 
is some foundation, that when men are acting in a corporate capacity they some- 
times forego principles which assembled them originally, and their acting together 
degenerates into mere routine. I do not deny that there is some foundation for 
that opinion; but that is an evil which, if we be subject to it, can be counteracted 
by the efforts of those whom I see before me—the officers of that great constitu- 


tional army which was formed throughout the country and disciplined, until it 
obtained the triumphant results which the recent general election established. 


It is not consistent with the common experience of human nature to 
expect that those who find their work simplified by the perfection of 
drill will take much trouble to avoid falling into routine. Beginning, 
as Lord Salisbury urges them, ‘ by suppressing individual eccentricities,’ 
they will very soon be disposed to resent the slightest sign of indepen- 
dence of character, and they will have the power to stamp out the 
dangerous vice by swift and complete political ostracism. 

Mr. Gladstone, writing early last month in reference to the 
Newcastle-under-Lyme election, again recommends the Birmingham 
organisation, which, he says, ‘the Tories and the weak-hearted 
Liberals are endeavouring to cry down.’ The ‘ weak-hearted Liberals,’ 
however, have perhaps something to say for themselves. It may 
be as well to place on record the reasons which induce many who 
do not think they have done anything to discredit the sincerity 
of their Liberalism to oppose the caucus system. They are reasons 
weighty enough, I think, to resist even the argument which Mr. 

Vou. IV.---No. 20. ZZ 
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Gladstone has drawn from the Newcastle-under-Lyme election, 
where a seat was unexpectedly won by a Liberal candidate. Mr, 
Gladstone is, I suppose, of opinion that this victory was due to 
organisation, since he uses it to enforce his plea for the caucus, 
But the Liberal majority was procured, if I am not mistaken, by 
the Liberal candidate’s acceptance of a compact with the Home 
Rule voters, which the Tory had refused. It did not need a caucus, 
surely, to conclude such a bargain, though I am afraid such bargains 
will not be rare when all political power passes, if it is to pass, into 
the hands of the caucuses. 

From a comparison of boasts and acknowledgments on the one 
side and the other, it appears that the Conservatives were much 
better organised than the Liberals down to the last general election, 
but that the Birmingham system, of which the practical success was 
then demonstrated, has since been imitated in its main features by 
both parties in a great number of the borough constituencies. It is 
not certain that the change is one which would be wholly gratifying 
to Lord Beaconsfield, though no doubt he would find that under the 
new organisation Conservative discipline could be made even more 
perfect than before. But, setting aside the personal inclinations of the 
party chiefs, it is more than probable that whatever form of organisa- 
tion is found to work most efficiently and to be adopted most widely 
on the one side, will soon be copied on the other. The Birmingham 
system must be set in motion by a class of persons whom I venture 
(without intending any personal disparagement) to call professional 
politicians, and the objects aimed at by this class are not likely to be 
modified by differences of political principles. They are interested 
first of all and most of all in the manufacture of majorities. It seems to 
me that this process, especially when conducted with the aid of the Bir- 
mingham machinery, is certain todo wide and lasting mischief. If the 
mass of the English people can be brought to see in time that this 
mischief is really formidable, it may be checked, before the imposition 
of a rigid machinery paralyses public opinion. But the protest of 
the country must be prompt, vigorous, and decided. 

The attempt of the Executive Committee of the Bradford Three 
Hundred to extort from so conspicuous a public man as Mr. Forster 
his submission to a rule that would have placed his public career at 
the mercy of the secret vote of a caucus,' has warned us opportunely 

' IT have used the word ‘caucus’ as a convenient expression, which has now 
become popularised among us. But the American ‘caucus’ does not correspond to 
the organisation of the Birmingham ‘Grand Committee,’ which is an exact copy of * 
the ‘Political Convention System.’ The ‘caucus,’ strictly speaking, is a secret 
meeting of a Parliamentary party, intended to decide upon a course of political action, 
and, according to the American theory of political ethics, the vote of the majority in 
a caucus is binding on the minority. The meeting of the members of the Liberal 
opposition at Mr. Gladstone’s house to consider Mr. Coleridge’s amendment on going 
into committee upon the Reform Bill (April 5, 1867) was a caucus, but the secession 


of the ‘ tea-room’ section could hardly have happened in the United States. Similar 
caucuses have been often held at the Reform Club, and the Tory party are equally 
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of the despotism to which candidates and constituencies would alike 
become subject when the Birmingham machinery was extended 
over the whole country. The discussion of the question raised by 
Mr. Forster’s protest has been restricted too much to the narrow 
ground which it was natural enough that Mr. Forster himself should 
take up, the claim of the caucus to deal with a sitting member as if 
he were a new candidate. The conduct of the Bradford Committee, on 
the other hand, has been defended chiefly with reference to the 
peculiar relations between Mr. Forster and that section of his con- 
stituents which was hostile to the 25th clause of the Education Act. 
But on general grounds it has been contended that the authority 
claimed for the committee by Mr. Illingworth ought to be conceded. 
‘ Unless,’ one critic writes, ‘ the election of candidates is to be wholly 
anarchical, a choice must be made by some people, and the fit people 
are certainly the local leaders of the party, who take an interest 
in its affairs.’ There are grave mistakes, I think, in this line of de- 
fence, but the issue it raises cannot be disposed of in a sentence or a 
paragraph. 

I am quite willing to acknowledge that elections should not be 
‘anarchical,’ and that the Liberal party should strive to avoid the 
competition of candidates on the same side which caused them such 
serious losses in Leeds, Nottingham, Northampton, Southwark, and 
other boroughs at the last general election. Public opinion, acting 
vigorously through open meetings, and, if necessary, through the power- 
ful intervention of strong local committees, may legitimately be used 
before the polling day to compel the withdrawal of the least desirable 
candidates, and to concentrate the party voting strength on the two or 
three chosen champions. But this sifting process should employ 
only the methods of argument and suasion. It should be put in 
force only after an opportunity had been given to the whole body of 
electors of comparing the claims and weighing the statements of 
several candidates. The educating effect of the busy period preceding 
a general election is remarkable. Candidates issue addresses, convene 
meetings, and exhibit to the constituency every phase of opinion in 
speeches, pamphlets, and newspaper articles. Not only do the electors 
learn much, but the candidates themselves obtain a most valuable 
political training. They come practically into contact with popular 
feeling ; they pass through a wholesome disciplinary ordeal; even if 
ultimately forced to retire, they have shown capacities and established 
claims, which form the best introduction to public life. The old 
system, in fact, submitted all candidates to a competitive examination 
of a thoroughly useful kind, and the committees did not in general 


familiar with them. This is quite distinct, it will be seen, from the Birmingham 
system, but the word ‘ caucus’ may be retained, since it conveys the idea of secrecy 
and irresponsibility, and practically, if not in theory, the ‘Grand Committees, once 
elected, become secret and irresponsible. 
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begin to exercise their functions of selection and exclusion until this 
process was complete, and the danger of divisions in the face of a 
compact enemy was visibly close at hand. 

But, it will be said, the committees frequently failed to restore 
unity before the polling day in the Liberal ranks, and the power of 
public opinion was exercised equally in vain. The committees were 
not supreme ; they had no official authority to speak for the Liberal 
party as a whole; they represented merely a handful of the most 
influential men, able to command votes doubtless, but with no repre- 
sentative character. They might he, and they often were, set at 
defiance by candidates who were assured of their popularity, and were 


confident that, in spite of the hostility of the committees, they could 


carry the constituencies with them. In some cases this confidence 


might turn out to be groundless ; in other cases it might be justified 
But at any rate it acted as an effective check upon the 


by results. 
It was, I think, the main 


despotic dictation of local management. 
security for independence and free discussion at times when the 
Liberal party was divided in opinion, and when an attempt to enforce 
disciplined uniformity would have disgusted and alienated many 


intelligent minorities. That seats were lost from time to time in 


this way was doubtless to be regretted ; and any reasonable measures 
for bringing public opinion to bear upon those who persisted in 
fighting a hopeless battle, and thus letting in the candidate of the 


opposite party, would be approved by all practical men. At the same 
time it must be borne in mind that the conditions under which modern 
Liberalism has been, and will be again, a dominant political force in 
England, are inconsistent with the suppression of independence. 

In the strict sense of the word there is not, and there never has 
been, a Liberal ‘party’ in England. There is a body of Liberal 
opinion which may be united for a limited number of practical 
objects, and which is capable of being fused into a solid and weighty 
mass by a strong intellectual or moral movement of the national 
mind. The first Reform Bill, the repeal of the Corn Laws, the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, were carried by such movements, when 
for a while the vast majority of Liberals forgot their differences and 
acted in unison, because for the time their thoughts and feelings 
were at one. But when each effort of this kind has attained its end and 
spent its vigour, the wide diversity of opinion in the Liberal ranks 
becomes again apparent, and it is idle to attempt to reproduce the 
energy of enthusiasm by imposing a monotonous drill upon men who 
will not accept the order to march in a particular direction, or even to 
take up a particular weapon. If that drill should be enforced, the 
numerous minorities who would find it an unendurable hardship will 
withdraw from active strife, or will carry on a guerilla warfare upon 
their own account, or finally will go over, in a few cases, to the 
opposite side. Vast numbers of electors will revolt against the 
subjection of their favoured candidates to the yoke which Mr. Forster 
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refused to pass under at Bradford. That yoke, they will truly say, is an 
intolerably heavy one—heavier by far than that of the old committees. 
It will, if it be once accepted, crush out individuality of character in 
public life, will extinguish the free discussion and competitive ex- 
amination of opinions before elections, will practically disfranchise 
minorities, will strike a sharp line between parties, and a line drawn, 
not by real and natural differences of principle, but by the controversy 
that may best be twisted into a ‘ ery,’ and, worst of all, will pass under 
the control of the wire-pullers, and will develope all the evils which 
have degraded and defeated popular government in the United States. 
This is a grave indictment to be drawn up against a plan of or- 
gavisation which Mr. Gladstone has warmly commended as the 
means of delivering Liberalism from its captivity. But the arguments 
in support of it seem to me overwhelmingly strong. The ‘ Birmingham 
model’ has now been for ten years in working order in the progressive 
constituency which originally imported it from the United States. It 
has been successfully set up in other large towns, and its introduction 
into the metropolitan boroughs of Marylebone, Southwark, and Green- 
wich has given many people in London, who had previously known of 
it only by hearsay, an opportunity of observing its practical operation. 
The first point to be noted in the Birmingham scheme of organi- 
sation is that it simulates an elective system, and pretends to the 
authority derived from popular majorities. In theory every Liberal 
elector has a right to be enrolled on the ward lists, and when enrolled 
to take part in the ward meetings which choose the representatives 
who make up the central committees. Even if this theory were 
realised in practice, the system would be open to all the objections 
against ‘double election,’ which Mr. Mill has marshalled with crush- 
ing effect in the ninth chapter of his work on ‘ Representative Govern- 
ment.’ But, as a matter of fact, the semblance of popular election 
is of the slightest kind—not more substantial, as has been remarked, 
than the election of members of the metropolitan vestries. At the 
ward meetings which choose the representatives on the central 
committee of Six Hundred, or Five Hundred, or Three Hundred, 
there is no keen excitement; probably the choice is made when no 
political question is stirring ; almost certainly not more than a very 
insignificant fraction of the Liberal electors in the ward will take 
part in the proceedings. Yet when the thing is done the necessity 
of yielding to the principles of representation is urged, and any signs of 
troublesome independence are repressed by the argument that those 
who failed to carry their candidates at the ward meetings, and so find 
themselves unrepresented upon the committee, must be in a minority.? 
?The Metropolitan Board of Works answers exactly to the ideal of a House of 
Commons chosen under the Birmingham organisation. There is the simulation of 
a popular choice at the vestry elections, which correspond to the ward meetings, and 
there is indirect election of representatives on the central board by the district 


boards and vestries. The result is the nomination of a body of highly respectable 
persons who are for the most part even locally unknown, No one who knows anything 
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But, secondly, these meetings fall inevitably into the hands of 
the professional politicians. A few energetic persons, who know 
what it is to pull the wires effectively, appear at these gatherings 
with a sufficient contingent of followers, and obtain the sanction of 
‘ popular election * for the ‘ tickets’ they promptly propose. It is very 
certain that the great mass of citizens, when not moved by any 
strong impulse, will be unable to cope with the kéenness and skill of 
those who desire—very naturally, no doubt—to get ‘the machine, 
as the significant American phrase has it, under their own control. 
That they should do so I think most disastrous, not only because it 
opens the door for corruption, but still more because it gives the 
professional politicians the stamp of popular approval, and empowers 
them to enforce their mandate as consecrated by the will of the 
party. Ido not doubt that at present those who ‘run the machine’ 
at Birmingham and Bradford and elsewhere are anxious to nominate 
committees of respectable and intelligent persons, whose only fault 
is that their Liberalism is of a somewhat narrow and intolerant type. 
But when the machine is in full working order, what guarantee have 
we that it will not be ‘ captured’ by a different order of men? Skill 
in managing ward meetings, and in getting together a majority ona 
central committee, is not prima facie a proof of high moral purity 
and elevation of political purpose. 

These considerations go far to dispose of the argument that the 
Birmingham scheme, resting as on popular election, is an improvement 
on the old system. Mr. Chamberlain writes, in a letter to the Zimes:— 


In constituencies which have not adopted the Birmingham plan a candidate is 
selected and presented to the electors by a few individuals forming the committee 
of a small body of Liberals who subscribe to the local association. In Birmingham 
this committee used to consist of about twenty persons, of whom, perhaps, half 
a dozen only took an active interestin the proceedings. Surely this was really 
clique management, and tended directly to all sorts of wire-pulling and indirect 
influences. Pro tanto, it must be an improvement that the functions of this select 
committee of twenty, practically self-appointed, should now be performed by a 
grand committee of 600, themselves representing public meetings of many thousands 
of Liberal electors held in every ward in Birmingham. 


But the committee of the former type did not pretend to the auto- 
cratic powers asserted on behalf of the ‘ Birmingham model’ in Mr. 
Illingworth’s correspondence with Mr. Forster, and if it had done so, 
no ‘self-appointed’ body could have so imposed its will upon the 
constituency. Under the shelter of its presumed election by the 


of the composition of the Metropolitan Board will affirm that, if there were a real, 
and not a sham, popular election, the same sort of men would be chosen, I venture to 
assert, also, that an appeal to the Liberal electors of Southwark as a body would not 
result in the choice of Messrs. Dunn and Rabbits, and the dismissal of Mr. Locke. A 
Liberal elector of Chelsea, who says that he has taken an active and even a prominent 
part for years in all Liberal movements in the borough, has published a complaint 
that he never heard anything about the organisation until he was informed that the 
Grand Committee had nominated the candidates for the next election. This, I 
believe, has happened in a great number of cases, where people have acquiesced, be- 
cause protest seemed useless, in this caricature of an elective system. 
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majority—a presumption scarcely ever in accord with the facts—the 
Birmingham Six Hundred, and the bodies which have grown up in 
imitation of it, claim a different sort of authority, and one which 
might become infinitely more dangerous to individual freedom and 
political morality. 

The Birmingham system has brought in another suspicious in- 
novation. It places all-elective power in the constituency under the 
command of a body chosen primarily for political reasons. The 
Birmingham Six Hundred is elected (so far as there is anything 
approaching to a true popular election) on a political ‘ platform.’ 
What the character of such a platform is likely to be, I need not 
here discuss. As a rule, wire-pullers find it convenient to divide the 
electors upon simple and narrow issues, and upon issues which are 
prominent at the moment. This, it need scarcely be pointed out, 
would tend to exclude from representation all the less popular 
nuances of Liberal opinion. Thus, probably, during the recent 
exciting period of foreign policy, no Liberal would have had a chance 
of election upon the Birmingham Six Hundred, or the Bradford 
Three Hundred, who was not prepared to acquiesce in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Eastern policy. Next year, perhaps, a proscription of the 
same kind may befall those who hesitate to declare for the dis- 
establishment of the Church, or the exclusion of religious teaching 
from State-supported schools. The consequence would be a great 
exacerbation of party spirit, and a deplorable loss of variety and 
fertility in the dominant Liberalism of the day. But more than this 
would follow. The Birmingham caucus controls not only the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the Parliamentary representation, but for 
the Town Council, the School Board, and the Board of Guardians. 
Why, it may be asked, should a body chosen to give expression to the 
political voice of the borough meddle with the selection of repre- 
sentatives whose duty it is to decide between rival schemes of drain- 
age and lighting, or to appoint schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
and to build schools, or to strike an equitable balance between indoor 
and outdoor relief? The answer—and it is an ominous one—is that 
all this power must be consolidated in the hands of the political 
managers who have secured the command of the majority of votes in 
order that ‘the party’ may be strengthened. No man in Birming- 
ham, it seems, is to take any part in municipal affairs, or in the admi- 
nistration of the Poor Law, unless he is a Liberal approved by the Six 
Hundred, or one of a very few nominal Conservatives to whom, by suffer- 
ance, admission to the Town Council and the Board of Guardians is 
conceded.? The cumulative vote prevents the same exclusion of oppo- 

* In May 1876, Mr. Schnadhorst, the official spokesman of the Birmingham 
caucus, at a dinner given by the Liberal party to celebrate the return of a board of 
guardians exclusively Liberal, boasted that, ‘ with regard to the Town Council, there 
had been during the three years thirty-two contests, and out of twenty-two contests 


the Liberal party had won twenty. There had been sent to the council some twenty 
hew members, and out of jthe twenty, eighteen have been nominees of the Liberal 
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nents upon the School Board, but the Liberal majority of that body may 

be expec‘e1 to administer the power entrusted to it in a similar spirit 
of bitterness. I have no doubt whatever that the Conservative Three 
Hundred would be equally intolerant towards a Liberal minority, if 
by uny chance the tables were turned. Indeed it has been pointed 
out that in the borough of Great Yarmouth, all appointments, from 
that of the mayor to that of the rate-collectors, have been for many 
years made by the Conservative Committee, and are only as a matter 
of form submitted to the Town Council for ratification. 

Here we have the whole machinery provided by which the pro- 
fessional politicians in the United States have made their power in- 
dependent of public opinion. A complicated system of nominations, 
settled by party ‘ticket,’ to all kinds of representative functions—par- 
liamentary, municipal, educational, poor-law, and other—is conjoined 
with a large amount of valuable patronage. Mr. Chamberlain assures 
us that in Birmingham this patronage has been administered with per- 
fect impartiality and with a single-minded desire to obtain the most 
efficient service for the public. Every one will accept Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s assurance, so far as it goes. But it doesnot go far. It informs 
us that in Birmingham there is a caucus, which, though chosen by a 
sham appeal to the electorate, and really put together by skilful 
‘machine-men,’ does not abuse its immense powers, its secrecy of 
action, its extinction of minorities. But this is no more a con- 
clusive argument in favour of setting up such a caucus in every 
borough than the example of a benevolent despot—a Marcus Aurelius 
or an Akbar—proves despotism to be the best form of government. 
Experience tells us, and history warns us, that despots are generally un- 
just or incompetent rulers; experience tells us that powers, such as 
those used with good results in Birmingham, will be more fre- 
quently abused by irresponsible political committees. 

The perversion of the elective system is easy when once the control- 
ling power is surrendered to the wire-pullers. Already many of the vices 
of American party-management are showing themselves here, as the 
importance of organisation is being insisted upon by eminent persons. 
There are not a few who are ready and willing to push the system to 
its consequences if only they were assured that ‘ organisation ’ would 
cover a multitude of sins. A curious little instance of this occurred 
the other day at the annual meeting of a Liberal Association in a 
provincial city. A complaint was actually made that the members 
of public boards who were elected by Liberal votes were not very 
generous in their contributions to the funds of the Association. 
One alderman remarked that ‘a gentleman who, after being placed on 
a public board by the votes of the Liberals of the city, refused to 
contribute to the funds of this Association, did not any longer deserve 


Association. . . . It was an additional satisfaction to the officers of the Association 
that not only were the new guardians Liberals, but, without exception, they were 
members of the Liberal Association.’ 
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the support of the Liberals. Those idlers,’ he added, ‘simply turned 
the labours of the hard-working men into ridicule, and he thought 
public opinion should be brought to bear on such men when the 
time came for their re-election, either as members of the municipal 
body or as Harbour Commissioners.’ The Chairman ‘ hoped that 
the remarks made at the meeting would have a good effect on the 
defaulters.’ Another alderman suggested ‘that each of the senior 
aldermen in the Town Council, of whom he was one, should interview 
the defaulters in his ward and ask them to contribute. He, for one, 
was ready to do so, and he thought such a proceeding would have a 
capital effect.’ From this measure to the ‘ assessment ’ for the support 
of the ‘ machine’ which is levied from office-holders and representatives 
in the United States, and refusal to pay which is sternly punished, 
there is only a step, and that not a very long one. 

It may be observed here that Mr. Chamberlain is wrong in sup- 
posing that the American caucus system is regarded as objectionable 
by the best men in the United States, only because it leads to cor- 
ruption. There are many caucuses which are not tainted with 
corruption at all, and in which the professed object of putting ‘ good 
men’ into office is from a political point of view very fairly attained. 
But in these, as in more doubtful cases, independence of thought, 
the rights of minorities, and the efficient management of non-political 
affairs are all sacrificed to party success. So, too, Mr. Chamberlain is 
mistaken when he suggests that all the evils of the caucus would be 
removed if the holders of public offices in the United States were 
secured in their place quamdiu se bene gesserint. Those evils are 
as palpable where the party is in a minority and fails to obtain ‘ the 
spoils’ as they are where power means patronage. The Democrats 
of Massachusetts, for example, have no share either in the Federal or 
the State patronage, yet their conventions are as strictly ruled by 
the ‘ machine-men,’ and are as hostile to the political existence of the 
independent voter, as they are in New York itself. 

The suppression of the voice of minorities is made more com- 
plete by the elections of the governing committee in ‘ ward meetings.’ 
If a committee of Liberals, after the old fashion, is chosen by a 
general understanding, the local leaders will be forced, for decency’s 
sake, to place upon it some conspicuous representatives of the various 
minorities within the party. But when each little section of the 
constituency in an obscure meeting, and at a time when no political 
excitement is stirring, elects its three or four representatives, we may 
be sure that minorities will have little chance of obtaining admission 
anywhere. Let us suppose, for instance, that in a borough containing 
16,000 electors, 9,000 are Liberals (including all varieties of opinion) 
and 7,000 Tories, of the Liberals it may happen that 5,000 are in favour 
of disestablishing the Church, and 4,000 against that policy. Any 
committee formed on the old lines and desirous of keeping the majority 
together would of necessity admit some representatives of the 4,000 
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to act in council with the nominees of the majority. But at the 
ward meetings no such large view would be likely to prevail, and the 
‘Grand Committee’ would be found, as it has been found in more 
than one borough, to be made up almost exclusively of strong parti- 
sans representing the 5,000, and claiming an authority without appeal 
over the nomination of candidates. When such an organisation exists, 
only a very strong and a very bold man will venture to set its verdict 
aside. But all those who approach the constituency through the 
medium of the ‘Six Hundred ’ or other ruling bodies must accept its 
conditions, and what those are may be judged from Mr. Illingworth’s 
demand upon Mr. Forster. The candidate will be compelled to place 
himself absolutely in the hands of his proposer and seconder, empower- 
ing them to withdraw his name if they think fit, and in any case 
pledging himself to abide by the judgment of the committee, what- 
everit may be. Against that judgment, arrived at in secret conclave, 
there is to be no appeal either to the whole constituency, or to the mass 
of the party, or even to the majority of the committee itself. For 
it may well happen that a minority of the committee would determine 
the important question which candidates are to be chosen or rejected. 
Mr. Fraser Rae, in an article on Political Clubs, published some 
months ago in this Review, cited the case of the Greenwich ‘ Five 
Hundred,’ of which, on the occasion of the choice of candidates to 
fill the place of Mr. Gladstone and to contest Mr. Boord’s seat, not 
quite one-third met and voted. 

Yet from the secret decision of such a mere handful of persons—a 
decision against which no remonstrance can be made by those who deem 
themselves wronged, without a breach of good faith—is to emanate, 
months before an election, a ‘ticket’ to be voted by the whole party 
when the time of struggle comes on. Those who have the audacity to 
resist the ukase are warned that politically they will be henceforward 
marked men, stigmatised as traitors to the party, as deserving only the 
deserter’s doom. Some may brave this sort of denunciation, but it 
may be expected that when once the machinery of the caucus has been 
set at work the greater number of electors will refrain from coming to 
an open breach with ‘ the party,’ and will vote, however reluctantly, for 
the ‘ ticket ’ stamped with the approval of the ‘Grand Committee.’ * 

4 It may be said that, as Mr. Forster has pointed out and as Mr. Illingworth has 
acknowledged, the Birmingham rules contain no provision corresponding to the rule 
of the Bradford Association, against which Mr. Forster’s protest was made. Mr. 
Schnadhorst, the Secretary of the Birmingham Association, has insisted upon this 
fact, in a letter to the Times (August 20), and adds that ‘when consulted on 
this point we invariably advised that the adoption of such a law was inexpedient.’ 
But whatever may be the printed rule, there is the authority of Mr. Schnadhorst 
himself for the statement that the working of the system would have precisely the 
same result, and that the most distinguished candidate, even though a sitting mem- 
ber, must submit himself, without claiming the right of appeal, to the decision of 
the Six Hundred. Mr. F. Piggott pertinently quotes Mr. Schnadhorst’s statement 
at Cambridge in January last, to the effect that ‘the general committee of Six 


Hundred had the nomination of candidates; that “ Mr. Bright himself would have 
to be nominated, and stand or fall by the voting;” and that if it were possible for 
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It seems to me incontestable that candidates, chosen in this way, 
would soon come to be simple delegates of their constituents, or, more 
strictly speaking, of the persons controlling ‘the machine.’ For a 
time, probably, the healthy traditions of political life in England 
would restrain the caucuses from keeping too tight a rein upon the 
Parliamentary conduct of their representatives, but the temptation to 
use so great a power would quickly become irresistible. The candidate 
who hoped to be chosen by the Grand Committee would give pledges, 
and, what is worse, sacred pledges, to those with whose support he 
could not dispense. What disastrous consequences are likely to 
follow from the degradation of the representative to the condition of 
a delegate, Mr. Mill exhaustively proved many years ago in his 
Representative Government (chapter xii). The extension of the 
suffrage, unqualified by any measure for the protection of minorities 
or the exclusion of ‘ the residuum,’ has, as Mr. Mill foresaw, increased 
the danger of delegacy, and made it more than ever important that 
freedom of opinion and of speech in Parliament should not be restricted. 
Many years before the Reform Bill of 1867 was passed, Mr. Mill wrote 
that in view of an unqualified extension of the suffrage ‘ no words can 
exaggerate the importance in principle of leaving an unfettered dis- 
cretion to the representatives,’ since in that way only was there any 
chance that unpopular opinions could make themselves heard in Parlia- 
ment. The new organisation, however, would not only prevent such 
opinions from obtaining a hearing in Parliament, since the candidates 
of the caucuses would be bound over to keep silence about them, but 
would, as I have already urged, suppress discussion in the constituencies 
before elections, the time when at present political energy is most 
lively and active. The candidates who consented to submit their 
claims to the caucus, months before a contest, would be restrained 
by the terms of their compacts from opening up any controversy that 
would tend to overthrow the decisions of the ‘ Grand Committee,’ or 
to divide ‘the party.’ The minority would be forbidden in fact to 
attempt the conversion of the majority. As Mr. Forster forcibly puts 
the case in his second letter to Mr. Illingworth :-— 











































Imagine a wave of prejudice overwhelming the constituencies, as, for instance, 
at the time of the Crimean War; would it be desirable that the Cobdens and 
Brights and Milner Gibsons of the future should be bound not to offer themselves 
for re-election, and should be forced to hold their tongues and submit to ostracism 
in silence, because they had undertaken not to stand if the majority of a committee 


disagreed with them ? 










Mr. Illingworth replies to this that Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright and 
their committees were ‘ true to each other ’—an answer not only as 
feeble and pointless as can be well conceived, but one which proves 










such a thing to happen as that Mr. Bright should not obtain a majority of votes, he 
(Mr. Schnadhorst) ventured to say the right hon. gentleman would bow to the deci- 
sion of the committee at once.’ Mr. Schnadhorst, it is added, said that ‘after the 
vote was taken, its decision was binding on every member of the party.’ 
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that Mr. Illingworth has not the faintest notion what is the real 


question at issue. 

I may be told that I have dealt unfairly with this new system of 
organisation by assuming that the machinery will always fall into 
bad hands and produce dangerous results. I have not contended that 
everywhere and always the worst consequences would follow ; I believe 
indeed that for many years the habits and traditions of our constitu- 
tional government would mitigate the mischiefs of the caucus. But 
when we are weighing the reasons for and against an innovation in 
government, we cannot limit our view to immediate effects, or to the 
working of a novel system by uncorrupt, intelligent, and far-seeing 
citizens. Again I am forced to quote the words of Mr. Mill. Speak- 
ing of the exaction of pledges, and the necessity for resisting it on 
grounds of political morality, he goes on to say: ‘Since they [the 
electors] have the power of doing this [7.e. of exacting pledges], the 
theory of the Constitution ought to suppose that they will wish to do 
it. The very principle of constitutional government requires it to be 
assumed that political power will be abused to promote the particular 
purposes of the holder; not because this is always so, but because 
such is the natural tendency of things, to guard against which is the 
especial use of free institutions.’ The conclusions of political philo- 
sophy are confirmed by the observations of common sense and the 
unbroken testimony of experience. It is impossible to contend, in 
the face of what has happened in the United States, that the intro- 
duction of a system copying exactly the American machinery is not 
dangerous to political life in this country. 

The characteristics of the American caucus system have been 
much discussed in this country during the last few months, and, 
I suppose, are now pretty generally understood. The old caucus, 
which was a secret, and therefore irresponsible, body, was supplanted 
more than a generation ago by the convention, which rests, like its 
English copy, the Birmingham organisation, upon a nominally repre- 
sentative and responsible basis. But no improvement followed the 
change; on the contrary, the bonds of party became more stringent, 
the power of the wire-pullers more oppressive, until at last ‘the 
machine,’ as it is at present worked, passed like the Car of Jugger- 
naut over the politics of the United States, crushing out every form 
of individuality and independence. The election of representatives 
(on both sides) in the ‘ primaries "—-that is, the ‘ ward meetings’ of 
our organised boroughs here—was monopolised by professional 
politicians, and every attempt to rescue it permanently from them 
has signally failed. Men like Senator Conkling in the State of New 
York and Senator Cameron in Pennsylvania are powers in the land, 
because they or their underlings have mastered the art of marshalling a 
majority of the representatives chosen at the ‘ primaries,’ frequently in 
spite of a strong current of opinion outside. This is the bondage against 
which the great majority of educated and patriotic Americans protest, 
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and protest in vain. This is the question of questions for Americans 
who sincerely desire to purify their government. Mr. Evarts, now 
Secretary of State in President Hayes’ Cabinet, in an importamt 
speech delivered some three years ago, asked what chance there was 
of holding out ‘to the younger men, the coming men, or the present 
men, the idea that subserviency to caucus is not the sole prospect of 
American statesmanship.’ His own experience did not encourage 
him to return a very favourable answer. The caucus gathers its 
strength together in the ‘ primaries,’ and it has been shown that the 
‘ primaries,’ even if carried once or twice by the independent voters 
in a period of excitement or enthusiasm, are very soon recaptured by 
the ‘machine-men.’ Generally, however strong may be the move- 
ment against the machine-men, the latter are able to defy it, and to 
‘elect’ at the primaries the nominees they have previously chosen. 
A conspicuous example of this occurred in New York early in 1876. 
There was a vigorous ‘ Reform’ movement among the whole body of 
the Republicans, except the Conkling clique, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to affirm that all the best men in the City and State, whether 
known in public affairs or in business or in literature, sympathised 
with the very moderate and balanced resolutions in favour of a 
reforming candidate for the Presidency which were passed unani- 
mously at a meeting of the Union League Club. It was understood, 
however, that the resolutions were adverse to the claims of Mr. 
Conkling, and the machine was at once set to work to beat down the 
resistance they embodied. No attempt was made by Mr. Conkling’s 
followers to oppose or convert public opinion; the newspapers were 
all but unanimous in favour of the resolutions; Mr. Conkling’s organs 
were silent. From the meeting of the Union League Club, where 
they did not open their lips, Mr. Conkling’s officers went away, 
quietly chuckling, ‘sent orders to their henchmen throughout the 
city, and in ten days every Assembly district in the City of New 
York had elected delegates to the State Convention, and every single 
one of them was pledged to nominate Roscoe Conkling for President ; 
and Mr. A. B. Cornell, the chief party manager and chairman of the 
State Committee, sent Conkling a despatch announcing this fact, and 
adding, “‘ This is the answer of the Republicans of New York to the 
impudent declarations of the Union League Club.”’ 

Upon this most remarkable defiance of public opinion the follow- 
ing observations appeared at the time in the New York Nation, and 
they are worth quoting because they explain how it is that public 
opinion can be so defied :— 

We seem really (says the Nation) to have reached a point at which, when 
there comes any contest between public opinion and the ‘ machine,’ public opinion 
goes to the wall. The newspapers are unanimous for a good man or a good 
measure ; so are the church-members, and the clergymen, and the lawyers, and the 
merchants, and all classes of the community who have anything to say on the sub- 


ject at all. They hold meetings, they unite, they encourage each other, they get 
up petitions and pass resolutions, and no sooner are their backs turned than up 
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jump Bliss and Sharpe out of their holes, put the ‘machine’ in motion with a few 
turns of the crank, and we find that our pains were all for nothing. The utter 
futility of attempts on the part of honest men to get control of the ‘machine’ by 
a resort to the arts of those who are ‘inside,’ has been now pretty well brought 
home to all of us. Mr. Jackson 8. Schultz, who knows more about the practical 
working of such attempts than any one in this City or State, has, within the past 
week, expressed his views on the subject to a reporter, and he says distinctly that 
he is not going to waste his time in going to primaries with Bliss and Sharpe and 
Davenport; that he finds by experience that when he does so, they get there before 
him, and the meeting is ‘ fixed ’ when he arrives, or else if he gets there before they 
do, and attempts in his humble way to ‘fix’ matters, they, as soon as they arrive, 
adjourn the meeting and hold another at some time and place where they know he 
will not be present. In fact, inasmuch as they devote their lives to politics, and 
their bread and butter depends on it, while he rarely has anything to do with it, 
and cannot afford the time to go into it morning, noon, and night, they always 


beat in the game. 


This is the first and most noteworthy practical result of the orga- 
nisation which Birmingham and Bradford, Marylebone and Southwark 
are striving humbly to imitate. An accomplished machine-man, the 
late Mr. John Morrissey, ex-prize-fighter and Member of Congress, 
declared after one pitched battle that ‘the whole of the delegates on 
both sides were a fraud ;’ and if we have regard to their representative 
quality we must accept Mr. Morrissey’s account of the matter as 
substantially true. But the position of the independent voter, who 
is not willing to become the mercenary of any leader, becomes hope- 
less. Even zealous party men find that party objects have to yield 
to personal objects. Mr. Carl Schurz, now a colleague of Mr. Evarts 
in the Cabinet of President Hayes, complained, some time before he 
accepted office, that while a large majority of the Republican party 
were sincerely and heartily in favour of reform, they were bound 
hand and foot by ‘a network of organisation’ woven by men who 
had ample reasons of their own for resisting reform. To this point 
organisation might ultimately bring us in this country also, when 
the amalgamation of imperial and municipal politics had given the 
dominant party in every borough the power of distributing all the 
patronage of Town Councils, School Boards, and Boards of Guardians.° 
In any case, ‘the machine’ could not fail to extinguish all free 
discussion of differences within the party, and to reduce political 
strife to the collision of two opposing platforms pared down to the 
baldest and most barren issues. 

It is unnecessary to insist upon the loss that politics, and particu- 
larly Liberal politics, would suffer by the suppression of individuality 
and the fusion of all diversities of opinion into a flat and solid mass. 
This is an ideal of political life which not even the hottest partisan 

5 The injurious effect upon local administration of the choice of representatives 
and the distribution of patronage by party politicians is clearly visible in the 
United States, and though it might be long before any similar mischief were seen 
in this country, it is impossible to be sure that corruption and maladministration 


would not quickly creep in. A political committee is likely to be very unfit, even 
while it remains pure, for the management of ordinary business, 
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would be willing to accept, though by doing so he were assured of 
immediate gains at a general election. Nor is there any section of 
public men, I suppose, who would choose to extinguish free discus- 
sion, albeit such discussion, when provoked by obstinate minorities, 
is often very irritating to the masters of many legions. But the 
machine, when once it is set at work, cannot be checked on this side 
and on that in obedience to a spasm of conscience or to the voice of 
public opinion. It must overcome all obstacles or it must be shat- 
tered. Unfortunately, the destruction of the machine, which, if Mr. 
Chamberlain and his Conservative copyists have their way, may here- 
after become as indispensable to independence and elasticity in 
English politics as it is now in American politics, would probably 
involve a disruption of party connections altogether, which, as a 
Liberal, I should be very sorry to witness. If the choice, however, 
were to be made, there are, I think, a sufficient number of Liberals 
who would not shrink from the responsibility of breaking up their 
party in order to preserve its principles. It may be that there are 
not, and that, after murmuring against the tyranny of the machine- 
men, our independent politicians here would always, at the critical 
moment, ‘ wheel into line,’ and ‘ rally around the party flag.’ In that 
case the prospect before the country is indeed a gloomy one. 

It is possible that a considerable number of electors imagine that 
the new organisation is a step towards the recognition of popular 
power. A correspondent of the Times, writing on the 22nd of August, 
is possessed with the conviction that the caucus is only opposed by 
the ‘ political clubs,’ from whom it takes away their misused power. 
He very evidently knows nothing of the actual state of affairs, and is 
especially ignorant of the political apathy into which the Reform Club 
at any rate has long fallen back. Those who think that the political 
clubs of the West-end nominate candidates throughout the United 
Kingdom, may be recommended to read Mr. Rae’s testimony on this 
point (and he speaks with the authority of knowledge acquired at 
first hand) in the instructive paper I have already referred to. But 
the idea that ‘the machine’ would be a democratic institution, in the 
sense that it would give the majority of citizens the power of choosing 
the candidates for whom they are to vote, is a grave error. It is re- 
futed by the experience of America, and by the conclusions of reflect- 
ing common sense. Those who cry ‘ Down with the clubs and up with 
the caucus!’ do not understand how little harm the clubs have been 
able to do or how much the caucus will inflict upon us. If the blind 
faith in the virtues of the caucus as a democratic institution should 
be proof against all the warnings of experience and philosophy, 
there is no reason why the American system should not be developed 
to its full extent. The National Convention would then undertake 
the duty of nominating the members of the executive, as in the 
United States it selects the candidates for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency. There is, I believe, a ‘National Federation of Liberal 
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Associations,’ of which Mr. Chamberlain is the chairman, which, 
though modest enough in its operations hitherto, may possibly pretend 
to the right of naming the next Liberal Cabinet. This would be a 
consummation that would probably satisfy the people who are ‘ sound- 
ing a war-note’ against the imaginary domination of the clubs. It 
would be a strictly logical consequence of the principles asserted by the 
Birmingham Liberal Association and its rivals in their efforts to sub- 
stitute the nomination of delegates for the election of representatives, 
From these perversions of our constitutional system every true 
Liberal will strive to rescue his country by any legitimate means, 
For my own part, even if the caucus in England were to be kept 
pure from the vices which it has engendered in the United States, 
I should feel jealous of its influence upon character and thought. No 
matter how great the temporary gain, I should be sorry indeed to 
see ‘all individual liberty and all individual responsibility, without 
which no man can be good or wise or strong or happy, bound into 
uniformity with the general will (if through fear, bad enough—if 
willingly, still worse), merged and melted down, and mingled up into 
the great mass of ordered and digested opinion, in which alone consists 
the much boasted strength of these much boasted political combina- 
tions.’ Yet this is a consequence which must follow from the ‘ orga- 
nisation’ that only * weak-hearted Liberals,’ we are told, recoil from. 
Regarded upon the best side we have this at least to dread from such 
combinations. The worst side, the trickery by which the popular 
will is baulked, defrauded, and derided, the corruption which rewards 
and fortifies the power of professional politicians, the contempt for 
public opinion, the degeneracy of political discussion—all this we 
may see in the every-day politics of the United States. English 
Liberalism, while it retains its fire, would revolt from one no less 
than the other. There are no imaginable gains to be expected 
from the reconstruction of a Liberal majority in the House of Commons, 
that can be weighed for an instant in the scales of prudence, or in those 
of principle, against the complicated perils of organisation under the 
caucus. There are even some practical losses to be reckoned which 
party managers and parliamentary whips can estimate. Hitherto in the 
intervals between the great enthusiastic movements whick supplied 
the place of discipline and united Liberals by a firm yet elastic bond, 
we have at least been able to fight in ‘open order.’ When the caucus 
strives to enforce an unnatural closing of the ranks, many will drop 
out of the battle altogether, and those not the least effective com- 
batants. So, too, when another wave of Liberal ardour begins to sweep 
over English society, the framework of the new organisation is as likely 
as not to obstruct its progress. An army in a high condition of dis- 
cipline is régarded by its painstaking chiefs az jiable to be spoiled by 
enthusiastic impulses or the inconsiderate admission of ‘ ideas.’ 


Epwarp D. J. Witson. 





IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 


V. RELIGION. 


Wiruin the limits of this paper it will be impossible to fulfil the 
large promise of its title. Indeed, if the space at my command were 
much larger, the most important questions concerning the religious 
thought and life of the American people would have te be left almost 
untouched. I cannot venture, after living among them for only 
seven or eight weeks, to attempt to pronounce any opinion on the 
vigour of their faith in Christ, on their ideal of Christian living, on 
the extent to which the spirit and law of Christ regulate their con- 
duct in business, in politics, in their social life and in their homes. 
And yet there is one characteristic of the religious life of the 
Americans with whom I came into contact which might, perhaps, 
justify even a stranger in forming a modest judgment on some of 
these topics. On most subjects the Americans, as I said in an earlier 
paper, are extremely reserved; on religion I found them singularly 
open. They spoke of their religious opinions as naturally and easily 
as Englishmen speak of their opinions on literature and_ politics. 
Nor was it about their opinions merely that they were disposed to be 
frank. They were frank about their personal joy in God, and about 
their struggles to master Christian truth and to discharge Christian 
duty. English Congregationalists, among whom I chiefly live in this 
country, are very shy in speaking about these matters. Evangelical 
Church people—so far as I have had the opportunity of forming a 
judgment—are equally shy. Even Methodists, who used to be much 
more free and unreserved, are, I think, becoming as shy as other 
people in delivering anything that can be called a ‘testimony.’ But 
I met with many Americans who had a charming and beautiful sim- 
plicity in their way of acknowledging the infinite love which God 
had shown to themselves, and in their way of speaking about the 
difficulties which had impaired the development of their religious life, 
but which had now partly or altogether disappeared. About their 
present difficulties they spoke with equal freedom. It was unlike 
anything I know among religious people in England. There was not, 
of course, the kind of unreserve which is possible now and then with 
a very intimate friend of exceptional wisdom and sympathy; but it 
Vou. IV.—No. 20. 3A 
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seemed to me that there was precisely that measure of frankness 
with which we might expect that men having a common faith and a 
common hope would speak to each other about what they regard as 
the supreme facts in their personal history. 

The educated Christian people whom I met in New England 
appeared to be less affected by the conflict between the Christian 
faith and modern speculation than most people of equal education in 
our own country. The genial warmth of their religious life had not 
been lessened by unkindly winds. There was a simplicity and depth 
in their piety which reminded me of the traditions which have come 
down to us from past generations. 

I also thought that I recognised a prevalent conservatism in the 
spirit in which men of nearly all churches approached the considera- 
tion of speculative and doctrinal questions. They were cautious and 
reverent, and not disposed to think that all previous generations of 
Christian people had lost their way. The atmosphere was not quite 
the same as that which I breathe at home; it was less keen and less 
vexed with storms. 

There appeared to be fewer open questions, and, as far as there 
was theological movement, men seemed to move very much together. 
Sometimes I thought that I was associating too much with people of 
my own age to learn how the currents of thought were really flowing, 
and I tried to get among men who were under five-and-thirty. But 
the younger men whom I saw were very much like their seniors. 
Those who had modified particular parts of the traditional theological 
system did not give one the impression that they had committed 
themselves to a life of theological adventure. They did not speak as 
though they supposed that the whole thought of the Church had to 
be rebuilt from its foundations, and that they were called to be the 
architects of the faith of the future. I heard of a few orthodox men 
who had gone into open revolt against one or another of the traditional 
doctrines of Evangelical Churches, and it seemed to me that there 
were some points on which separation from the traditional creed pro- 
voked stronger antagonism in America than in England. But I met 
with no man professing the Christian faith who betrayed that sense 
of insecurity which I sometimes meet with in this country in relation 
to the ultimate grounds of religious belief. Of course, this was an 
accident, but I can only speak of what I saw. 

I heard of vehement attacks on the Orthodox creed; but these 
attacks troubled the Christian people whom I met in America 
much less than similar attacks trouble Christian people in England. 
They seemed to feel very sure of their ground, and they showed no 
alarm. 

In one respect their religion differed very conspicuously from 
the type of religion with which I am most familiar in this country. 
For want of a better word, I must describe it as less ‘ militant ’— 
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I do not mean less ‘controversial,’ for it is not of controversies be- 
tween the Church and Nonconformists, or of any such matters, that 
Iam thinking. It was less ‘militant;’ but the word requires ex- 
planation. I have lived for thirty years in a great town; for five- 
and-twenty years I have been the minister of a congregation in the 
heart of a great town; my most intimate friends, both among those 
who are ministers and those who are not, live in other great towns. 
My friends and I seem to have the impression that our duty is to 
maintain an incessant effort to rescue people from irreligion and 
unbelief. We are always trying to induce men to break with sin, 
and to begin to serve God. Some of us may give a great deal of 
time and strength to the instruction, in Christian truth and duty, of 
those who are already right-hearted ; we may fight controversial and 
political battles; but the supreme thought continually returns—the 
thought of the thousands and tens of thousands of people about us 
who have drifted away from all Christian churches. Our temper is 
therefore a ‘militant’ temper. I do not think that among my 
friends in America there was really less of Evangelical zeal, but they 
seemed to be less impressed by the constant presence of hostile forces 
which it was their first business to subdue. They were under less 
tension. They had more religious rest. They seemed to live at 
home—not in a camp. To me there was something very charming 
in the change. 

But, if I permit myself to write any more on these topics, I shall 
be guilty of the presumption which I wish to avoid; and when I 
begin to think of the Christian men and women who showed me 
kindness on the other side of the Atlantic, I am conscious that affec- 
tion is likely to master judgment. To criticise them coolly is im- 
possible. It will be wise to turn to topics of another kind in which 
controversies which have occupied much of my time in this country 
led me to take special interest. 

To a Nonconformist travelling in America, one of the freshest 
sensations arises from the absence of an ecclesiastical establishment. 
In England I am reminded wherever I go that the State is hostile to 
my religious opinions and practices. Diocesan episcopacy, in my 
judgment, deprives the commonalty of the Church of many of their 
rights, and releases them from many of their duties; but in every 
parish I find an Episcopal clergyman who, according to Mr. Forster's 
accurate description, is a servant of the State. Though I am a 
minister of religion, the civil government has placed me and my family 
under the spiritual charge of the Vicar of Edgbaston ; that excellent 
gentleman is my pastor and religious teacher. I am not obliged to 
hear him preach, but the State has thought it necessary to entrust him 
with the duty of instructing me in Christian truth, and celebrating 
for my advantage the Christian Sacraments. The doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration seems to me a mischievous superstition, but I 

3AZ 
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cannot say this to anybody without being in revolt against a great 
national institution. Now and then I am bound to liberate my 
conscience, and I tell my congregation what I think of the doctrine; 
but within a couple of hundred yards there are two national buildings 
in which, under the authority of the State, the State clergy give thanks 
to Almighty God for the regeneration of every child they baptize, and 
in which grown men and women are taught that in baptism they were 
made members of Christ, children of God, and inheritors of the king- 
dom of heaven. The law is against me. It tolerates me, but it con- 
demns me. It barks, though it does not bite. It describes me as 
being among the number of those people in divers parts of this realm, 
who, ‘ following their own sensuality, and living without knowledge 
and due fear of God, do wilfully and schismatically abstain and re- 
fuse to come to their parish churches.’! It has provided a Book of 
Common Prayer that ‘every person within this realm may certainly 
know the rule to which he is to conform in public worship.’ I am 
permitted to break the rule, but the rule stands. It is the policy of 
the State to induce the country to accept or to retain religious doc- 
trines which seem to me to be erroneous, and an ecclesiastical polity 
which seems to me to be unfriendly to the free and vigorous develop- 
ment of the religious life. The position of a Nonconformist in this 
country is, to say the least, not a pleasant one. His religious work 
is carried on in the presence of a government which condemns his 
creed, condemns his modes of worship, condemns his ecclesiastical 
organisation, and sustains the authority of a hostile Church. 

In the United States I breathed freely. I was under the flag of 
a foreign government, but the law had nothing to say against my 
religious belief or my religious practices, and there was no national 
institution established with the direct intention of maintaining re- 
ligious beliefs and practices which I reject. Americans not belonging 
to the Episcopal Church are conscious, when they are travelling in 
England, that the national authority is hostile to their faith, just asI 
was conscious when travelling in America that the national authority 
subjected me to no religious disadvantages. During the last few 
years several English ministers—Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
—have become the pastors of American churches. In conversation 
with one of the professors of the theological faculty at Yale I said 
that I thought we ought to attempt to make reprisals; he replied: 
* No—you will not get American ministers to become pastors of Non- 
conformist churches in England. We do not like to be under the ban.’ 

So late as fifty years ago, however, there was an Established 
Church in Massachusetts—a State Church, organised on very dif- 
ferent principles from ours, but still a State Church. The original 
settlers in New England, with the exception of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
who founded the Plymouth colony, were members of the English 


1 Act of Uniformity, 1661. 
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Church up to the time that they settled in the New World. The 
great and powerful party of emigrants that went out to Massachusetts 
in 1630 were extremely anxious to repel the suspicion that they 
were separatists. They declared that they were loyal and loving 
children of the English Church, although they were anxious for re- 
formation. But, as soon as they landed, their evangelical theology 
led them to organise their ecclesiastical polity on the Congregational 
model. They went further. They limited the political franchise 
to members of Congregational Churches, and they levied a tax for the 
support of Congregationalism. 

In Plymouth the original citizens were the men who signed the 
Mayflower contract, November 11-21, 1620. For thirty-seven years, 
and until Massachusetts had begun to interfere effectively with the 
political affairs of its neighbours, the Plymouth settlers passed no 
general law determining the qualifications for citizenship—every 
candidate was admitted on his merits by the vote of the General 
Court. But in 1658 it was ordered that ‘ manifest opposers of the 
true worship of God must not be freemen.’ Three years later candi- 
dates had to produce testimony that they were ‘ of sober and peaceable 
conversation, orthodox in the fundamentals of religion, and having 
property of 20/. rateable value. In the same year the law provided 
for the disfranchisement of ‘apostates from the fundamentals of 
religion.’ But Plymouth never required membership of a Congrega- 
tional Church as a condition of citizenship; this condition, however, 
was imposed not only in Massachusetts, but in Connecticut and Maine. 

In Plymouth it seems to have been the original custom to rely on 
the weekly contributions of the Church for the support of Church 
institutions ; but this laxity was unsatisfactory to her powerful neigh- 
hour. In 1656, five-and-thirty years after the landing of the Pilgrims, 
Massachusetts complained to the Commissioners for the United Colo- 
nies that the Plymouth people were ‘ wanting to themselves in a due 
acknowledgment of encouragement to ministers of the Gospel.’ The 
following year the General Court of Plymouth passed a law requiring 
the towns to tax themselves for the support of ministers. The com- 
pulsory support of religious institutions became universal in New 
England, except in Rhode Island. Intolerable cruelties and crimes 
were the inevitable result of the attempt to establish religion in New 
England, as they have been the result of similar attempts elsewhere. 
The experiment was tried under exceptional conditions, and was 
attended with exceptional difficulties. The ministers and churches 
which were supported by a compulsory rate were Congregational in 
their polity. Every separate Church had the right to admit its own 
members, and to expel them for whatever offences were Geemed in- 
consistent with honest loyalty to Christ. Every separate Church had 
the right to elect its own ministers and to regulate the order of its 
own worship. In theory no ecclesiastical power was conceded to the 
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political authorities, even in those colonies in which the franchise and 
political office were limited to Church members belonging to Churches 
established by the State. To tell the story of the political troubles 
which were occasioned by the attempt to carry out this theory, and of 
the compromises which the Churches were gradually forced to accept— 
compromises fatal to the life and vigour of Congregationalism—would, 
however, require a volume instead of a few pages in this Review. 

In nearly all the middle and southern colonies Episcopacy was 
established. In the original charter of Virginia it was provided that 
religion should be established according to the doctrines and rites of 
the Church of England, and no nonconformity was to be permitted.’ 
But no legal provision appears to have been made for the clergy 
till about twelve years after the founding of the colony. Mary- 
land was settled by Roman Catholics in 1633, but there was no public 
provision for religion till Episcopacy was established in 1692. In 
New York, while it was under the Dutch, the support of the clergy 
was left to voluntary zeal; Episcopacy was established in 1693. In 
South Carolina Episcopacy was established in 1704. An Episcopal 
establishment of a feeble kind was set up in Delaware in 1691, in 
New Jersey in 1702, and in North Carolina in 1704. In Pennsylva- 
nia there was never any ecclesiastical establishment. 

The ecclesiastical laws of Virginia were very curious. Among 
the earliest (1624) there is one which imposes a fine of a pound of 
tobacco for absence from public worship ‘ without allowable excuse ;’ 
the fine to be increased from one pound to fifty if the absence is 
persisted in for a month. For speaking to the disparagement of a 
minister without proof, the offender had to pay a fine of 500 pounds 
of tobacco, and to beg the minister’s pardon in the presence of the 
congregation. A few years later (1632) the Episcopal colony began 
to feel the influence of English Puritanism ; churchwardens had to 
take an oath to ‘present’ all who led profane and ungodly lives, 
common swearers and drunkards, blasphemers, adulterers, fornicators, 
slanderers, tale-bearers, and all masters and mistresses who neglected 
catechising their children and ignorant persons under their charge. 
Drunkenness was made punishable with a fine of five shillings, and 
for every oath there was to be paid a fine of one shilling. In 1642 
it became necessary to pass a law to compel Nonconformists ‘to 
depart the colony with all conveniency.? When the Civil War broke 
out, Virginia held by the'King. During the Commonwealth its eccle- 
siastical establishment appears to have been seriously dislocated, 
every parish being left to arrange its own affairs. In 1662, however, 
Episcopacy was re-established, and some of the provisions of the code 
under which this was accomplished are very amusing. The parish 
ministers, in addition to their glebes and parsonages, were to receive 
from their parishes at least 320 dollars a year, payable in ‘ valuable 


? Bancroft, History of the United States, vol. i. p. 93. 
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and current commodities of the country.’ But practically their salary 
seems to have been rather variable. The usual payment was 16,000 
pounds of tobacco. This might be worth 800 or 900 dollars if the 
tobacco was of a very good sort, and if the clergyman sold it well; 
but if the tobacco was poor, and if prices were low, it might not fetch 
more than 250 dollars. The glebe was to be sufficient for a good 
farm, and ‘a liberal vestry, we are told, were sometimes kind enough 
to “stock” it with one or two families of slaves.’ The law also pro- 
vided that for preaching a funeral sermon the clergyman should be 
paid 400 pounds of tobacco; for a marriage by license, 200 pounds ; 
for a marriage by banns, 50 pounds. In re-establishing the Church, 
the Assembly did not forget to protect it by expelling Nonconformist 
preachers from the country.’ It is said that as the population of the 
colony increased the Established Church became more intolerant. 
As late as 1774, Madison, afterwards President of the United States, 
wrote to a friend in the North :— 




















I want again to breathe your free air. . . . That diabolical, hell-conceived 
principle of persecution reigns among some ; and, to their eternal infamy, the clergy 
can furnish their quota of imps for such purposes. There are at this time, in the 
adjacent county, not less than five or six well-meaning men in close jail for pub- 
lishing their religious sentiments, which, in the main, are very orthodox.* 







The prisoners were Baptists. 

Of course, this intolerance provoked fierce antagonism. The 
temper of Madison’s letter was widely spread. Nonconformists had 
grown strong, notwithstanding persecuting laws, and as soon as the 
Revolution broke out they resolved to be free from ecclesiastical 
tyranny. In 1776 Dissenters in Virginia were exempted from the 
compulsory support of the clergy, and all the laws which made it 
penal to profess any particular religious opinions, or to attend services 
held in conventicles, were repealed. The final suppression of the 
Establishment was effected by Jefferson in 1785. In Maryland, the 
Episcopal Church was disestablished in 1776; and within a very few 
years it met the same fate in New York, South Carolina, and in all 
the other Episcopal colonies. In all the colonies the majority of the 
Episcopalian clergy appear to have been Tories, and they resisted 
the movement which ended in the Declaration of Independence. 
Their political creed provoked popular indignation, and led to the 
disestablishment of their Church. 

The Congregational clergy of New England were on the popular 
side, and took a prominent part in the struggle. Congregationalism, 
therefore, continued to be the National Church—‘ the standing 
order ’—of New England for more than a generation after the 
colonies were separated from the mother-country. But the severity 
of the ecclesiastical laws was relaxed long before the Congregational 











































5 See Parton’s Life of Jefferson, p. 55, and Hildreth’s History of the United States, 
vol. i. pp. 514, 515. 4 Parton’s Life of Jefferson, p. 203. 
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clergy were finally disestablished. In 1735 town treasurers in Mas- 
sachusetts were ordered to pay over to the Episcopal minister such 
taxes levied for the support of public worship as were collected from 
his ‘parishioners ;’ his ‘ parishioners’ being those who brought 
certificates that they belonged to the Episcopal Church, and ‘ usually 
and frequently attended the public worship of God’ at the Episcopal 
church on the Lord’s day.° A little later a similar exemption was 
granted to Anabaptists and Quakers. In 1780 the Massachusetts 
‘ Bill of Rights’ allowed taxpayers to assign their taxes to the main- 
tenance of any ‘public Protestant teacher of piety, religion, and 
morality of their own sect, provided there was one in the town on 
whose ministry they attended; otherwise the tax was paid to the 
established Congregational preacher of the parish." In 1799 a law 
was passed empowering the town treasurers to omit to tax those 
who belonged to and usually attended other churches ; or allowed the 
ministers of other churches to recover by petition or suit of the 
town treasurers the religious taxes paid by their own members. This 
law gave occasion to an amusing action on behalf of a Methodist 
minister. It was maintained that if this gentleman, who ‘ preached 
along the country from Pittsfield to Springfield,’ was permitted to 
recover from all the town treasurers in his circuit the taxes paid by 
Methodists, the arrangements for the maintenance of the regular 
religious societies of the commonwealth would be subverted. The 
judges allowed the objection, and the Methodist lost his suit. In- 
deed, the Nonconformist ministers seem to have had considerable 
trouble in making good their legal claim to the taxes paid by their 
adherents. In one instance fourteen law-suits were necessary before 
the town treasurer surrendered to a Dissenting clergyman his legal 
share of the local taxes; in another a Baptist minister had to spend 
a hundred dollars to recover four dollars, and the contest covered 
four years. After angry law-suits and prolonged and bitter discus- 
sion, Nonconformists of all kinds were at last able to appropriate 
their religious taxes to the maintenance of their own worship. Even 
Shakers were allowed the right. The Conservatives were, of course, 
greatly depressed by these alarming concessions, and in 1817 the 
Chief Justice feared that the policy would be injurious to ‘ public 
morals and religion, and tend to destroy the decency and regularity of 
public worship.’ The principle of this legislation was very simple :— 
The parish levied a tax for the support of religion; every parishioner 
was compelled to pay it. The proper person to receive the tax was 
the Congregational parish minister ; but if an Episcopalian, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, or Universalist wished to appropriate it to his own 
minister, the law allowed him to appropriate it. The same prin- 
ciple was embodied in the legislation of the other New England 
States. 


5 Buck’s Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, p.37. ¢& Ibid. p.40. 7 Ibid. p. 43. 
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But in Massachusetts—for the other States I cannot speak—the 
form in which the principle was carried out was not quite satisfactory. 
It was not the intention of the Legislature to release any man from 
paying the full amount of the tax, but simply to allow Nonconformists 
to pay the tax to their own ministers. People who went to no church 
at all were fherefore compelled to pay for the support of the Congre- 
gational clergy. The law answered its purpose as long as all the 
parishioners were required to pay the tax to the town treasurer, the 
Nonconformist ministers recovering the proportion of the tax paid 
by their own adherents. But when the taxpayer who handed the 
treasurer a certificate of his membership of an Episcopalian or Baptist 
society was ‘ exempted’ from payment, it is obvious that there was a 
charming opportunity for escaping the tax altogether, or at least for 
lightening its pressure. A man who wanted to pay something less 
than the full rate had only to attend the Episcopal or Baptist church 
occasionally, and to apply to the Episcopalian or Baptist minister 
for a certificate that he belonged to the Episcopal or Baptist society, 
and he was free. He might tell the minister of his choice that he 
was poor, and that he was willing to pay half the tax or two-thirds, 
and the minister could accept the ‘composition.’ It was not neces- 
sary that the applicant should become a Church member or a com- 
municant ; it was enough that he was registered as a member of some 
Nonconformist ecclesiastical ‘society.’ Mr. Buck, in his valuable 
treatise on the ecclesiastical laws of Massachusetts, says that the 
stringent parish laws of that State promoted Dissent and weakened 
Congregationalism. ‘ Instances,’ he says, ‘are given in Essex county 
of Congregationalists forming Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist 
societies, merely to avoid the tax laws.’* I suspect that in this 
country, if a farmer could get exempted from paying tithes by show- 
ing a certificate that he belonged to some Nonconformist congrega- 
tion, rural Nonconformity would become extremely prosperous. 

Corporations holding land within a parish were naturally taxed 
for the support of the parish minister, and they were not exempted till 
1831. A company for the manufacture of nails in Amesbury resisted 
payment on the ground that the chief design of public worship was 
to save souls, and that Lord Coke had laid it down that corporations 
had no souls to be saved; but the Court maintained that, so far as 
the community is concerned, public religious and moral instruction 
is intended for the prevention of crimes, not the salvation of souls,° 
a doctrine which fairly represents some of the arguments for a 
religious establishment that are popular in this country. 

It is curious, as an indication of the temper of the Massachusetts 
people, that so late as 1791, when the Legislature came to the 
conclusion to revise the laws requiring every one under heavy 
penalties to attend church on Sundays, fast days, and thanksgiving 
® Ibid. p. 28. 
















































* Buck’s Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, p. 46. 
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days, the laws were modified, not repealed. It was enacted that, if 
an able-bodied man was absent three months from church, he might 
escape by paying ten shillings. This fine was leviable till 1834, 
when the ‘ Bill of Rights’ was amended, and the connection between 
Church and State was finally dissolved. In Connecticut the separa- 
tion was accomplished in 1816, and about the same time in New 
Hampshire and Maine. Rhode Island had never had an ecclesiastical 
establishment. In Vermont, if any establishment can be said to 
have existed, it was extremely ineffective, and has long ago dis- 
appeared. 

There are many intelligent Englishmen who do not seem to be 
aware of the intimate relations which existed between Church and 
State in nearly all the American colonies down to the Revolution. 
Or, if they remember that in the early days of New England, Quakers 
and Anabaptists were persecuted, they imagine that the severities of 
ecclesiastical legislation were very soon relaxed, and are surprised by 
the discovery that when the first great Reform Bill was carried in 
this country there was still an Established Church in Massachusetts. 
The policy of disestablishment did not win its final triumph in the 
United States till about ten years before Mr. Edward Miall and his 
friends established the Liberation Society. 

The principle on which disestablishment was carried out in Con- 
necticut, and, I believe, in all the other New England States, is rather 
startling to an Englishman. The ‘ vested rights’ of the clergy were 
not recognised. They were thrown upon the liberality of their own 
congregations from the moment that Congregationalism ceased to be 
the ‘ standing order’ of the State; but the parish church was vested 
in what we should cali the congregation worshipping in it—in 
American law this is usually an ecclesiastical society having the 
rights of a corporation, and is legally a distinct body from the 
Church, or society of communicants. If there was a glebe or any 
other kind of permanent endowment, this was also vested in the 
“ecclesiastical society,’ which, by the way, is commonly called the 
‘parish.’'° The same principle had been adopted in disestablishing 
the Episcopal Church in Virginia and other States. 

While I was in America I talked with men who remembered the 
disestablishment of Congregationalism in Massachusetts, and with 
the sons of the men who were disestablished in Connecticut. Most 
of my New England friends belonged to the religious party which 
had been subjected to the fiery trial. Some of them had been born 
in rural parsonages before the catastrophe came, and remembered 

10 Every minister has his ‘ parish’ in America; but the ‘ parish ’ is not a territorial 
division ; it is the congregation to which he preaches, and it is generally organised 
into an ‘ecclesiastical society ’ for legal purposes. The details of American ecclesi- 
astical law vary in different States, and it would require a great deal of space to 


show how the law deals with communions like the Methodists and Episcopalians, 
which constitute great religious organisations. 
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how the neighbouring clergy used to discuss the wicked policy of the 
disestablishment party, and to mourn over the evils which the success 
of the movement would inflict on the country. Congregationalists 
like Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father of Mrs. Stowe and of Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher, fought for the maintenance of the Establishment with 
as much vigour and passion as if they believed that the Church of 
Christ would perish as soon as the Establishment was overthrown. 
They were greatly scandalised that Episcopalians, Baptists, Univer- 
salists, and infidels should have united in a common movement to 
pull down the State religion ;*such a coalition seemed to show that 
sectarian jealousy was stronger than religious earnestness. That 
some Congregationalisis should have combined with the enemies of 
the Church was a lamentable proof of the extent to which political 
partisanship had eaten out the heart of their piety. The endowed 
clergy and their friends maintained that, if the agitatién succeeded, 
the State would become atheistic. They heaped argument upon 
argument, statistics upon statistics, to show that the churches in 
which they and their fathers had worshipped would fall into decay, 
that the clergy would receive no adequate support, and that the 
rural parts of the country would be left without the institutions of 
divine worship. Even if the churches were kept in repair, and some 
poor income provided for the rural clergy by voluntary liberality, 
the moral influence of the clergy would be destroyed if they became 
dependent on the charity of their congregation. 

And now to what extent have these appalling prophecies been 
fulfilled ? The Toleration party, as the friends of Disestablishment 
were called, carried the elections in Connecticut in 1817, and the 
victory was theirs. In later years Lyman Beecher, referring to the 
end of the conflict, said to one of his daughters :— 



































It was a time of great depression and suffering. . . . I worked as hard as 
mortal man could. . . . My health and spirits began to fail. It was as dark a 
day as I ever saw. . . . The injury done to the cause of Christ, as we then sup- 
posed, was irreparable. For several days I suffered what no tongue can tell for the 
best thing that ever happened to the State of Connecticut. It cut the Churches from 
dependence on State support ; it threw them wholly on their own resources and 
on God. They said that ministers would lose their influence: the fact is they have 











gained." 







Among the State-Church clergy of Connecticut Dr. Lyman 
Beecher was as considerable a person seventy years ago as Dr. Tait 
is at this moment among the State-Church clergy of England. He 
was as strongly opposed to disestablishment in Connecticut as Dr. 
Tait is to disestablishment in England. I hope that his Grace will 
live long enough after the disestablishment of Episcopacy in this 














1! Quoted from Lyman Beecher’s autobiography in Five Problems of State and 
Religion, by William C. Wood (Boston, 1877), p. 89. 
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country to bear an equally frank and satisfactory testimony to the 
beneficent effect of what he now dreads as a catastrophe. 

Whether the American clergy enjoy as much social consideration 
as their predecessors enjoyed a hundred years ago is a question on 
which, as a stranger, I have hardly the means for pronouncing a very 
confident opinion. My impression is that in Virginia and the other 
States in which Episcopacy was formerly established, the ministers of 
all the most powerful Churches hold a higher social position, and 
exert a greater public influence, than before disestablishment. The 
Nonconformist ministers in those colonies had to struggle hard 
against the evil laws which were intended for the protection of 
Episcopacy. The authorities of the colonies were hostile to them. 
Their position was necessarily improved by the triumph of religious 
equality. The Episcopal clergy, on the other hand, were regarded 
with bitter enmity by Nonconformists, and by all who shared the 
political spirit which led to the revolt of the colonies against the 
Crown. They were hated as the friends and allies of the English 
statesmen who were resolved to treat the colonists as slaves. I 
believe that the income of many of the Episcopal clergy is not only 
absolutely larger than it was when they levied their 16,000 pounds of 
tobacco on their parishioners every year, and were paid 400 pounds 
of tobacco for a funeral sermon, but that it is larger in relation to 
the general income of the people. Judging from the stories about 
the pre-revolutionary Episcopal clergy which are afloat, the present 
race of ministers are far more earnest, and ministerial education has 
greatly improved. 

In New England the social position of the clergy in the last 
century was, no doubt, very high, and their influence on public 
affairs extraordinarily powerful. The Congregational parish minister 
was generally a very dignified personage ; his cocked hat, white wig, 
black coat and black breeches, knee-buckles and shoe-buckles, impressed 
the popular imagination with the idea of his importance. He was 
usually the best educated man in his parish, and he was the centre of 
all its intellectual activity. He was also the natural leader of the 
people in all social and political movements. Almost to a man the 
Congregational pastors of Connecticut were vehemently on the side 
of the colonists in their struggle with the English Crown; and I 
believe that as much might be said for the Congregational ministers 
in the other New England States. Some of them went as chaplains 
with the army. Those who remained at home kept up the fires of 
patriotism in their parishes, and helped to sustain the courage and 
fortitude of the people throughout the conflict. Their public influence 
was enormous. But the social position of the clergy of New England 
is still very high. In the absence of an hereditary aristocracy, pro- 
fessional men of all kinds receive a consideration which is not conceded 
to them in an aristocratic country ; and of this consideration the New 
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England clergy have their full share. Sometimes I thought I saw 
among eminent physicians the indications of a certain aristocratic senti- 
ment; sometimes I thought I saw similar indications among my more 
distinguished clerical friends. [am not a very good judge in such 
matters. I do not know how the gentlemen in the Marquis of B ’s 

billiard-room talk about the ironmaster who has recently bought an 

estate in the county, or how the ladies in the Marchioness’s drawing- 

room talk about his wife and daughters. I do not imagine that, if 
these noble people are really well-bred, there is any contempt for their 

neighbours who have somehow managed to get born without having 

grandfathers. There may even be cordial respect for a man whose 
vigour and ability have enabled him to accumulate a great fortune, 

especially if he is modest, and uses his money generously ; but people 

who are happy enough to have ancestors must necessarily regard 
themselves as more fortunate than the people who have none. ‘ More 
fortunate,’ I say ; for it is clear that they have a considerable start 
in the development of the species. Occasionally I thought that I 
saw some slight signs of a similar self-complacency, but resting on 
other grounds, among professional men in America; they seemed to 
assume that they were at the summit of the social hierarchy ; and I 
also thought that the assumption was allowed. A great manufacturer 
or merchant took equal rank with them, just as I believe—though 
Ido not know—that a great banker or a great brewer may be ad- 
mitted into our own ‘earthly paradise.’ But still I thought that the 
professional men regarded themselves as the elect race, the true 
children of Abraham, and the true heirs of the promise. To an 
English Nonconformist minister all this was very curious. 

About the income of ministers of religion I have no general 
information; it varies, I believe, very greatly in different churches. 
In some of the great cities both Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
receive salaries which are quite unknown to their brethren in this 
country. The fears that, as the result of disestablishment, the rural 
districts would be left without churches and without ministers have 
proved altogether unfounded. In 1870, according to the returns in 
the United States’ census, the sittings in churches of all kinds 
numbered 21,665,062 ; as the population was 38,558,371, there was 
provision for rather more than 55 per cent. Mr. Horace Mann, in 
his Report on the English Religious Census of 1851, estimated that, 
after making an adequate allowance for infants and children who are 
too young to be taken to church, for sick and aged people, for persons 
in charge of houses and in attendance on the sick, for men employed 
on railways, steamboats, omnibuses, and other public conveyances, only 
about 58 per cent. of the population can be present at public worship 
at the same time. Supposing, therefore, that the religious accommo- 
dation of the United States is equally distributed over the country, 
there were only 3 per cent. of the people in 1870 for whom religious 
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accommodation had not been provided. In 1860 the accommodation 
almost touched Mr. Mann’s standard. There were 19,128,751 sit- 
tings for a population of 31,443,321; the accommodation provided 
for 57 per cent. Ten years earlier, in 1850, the provision was in 
excess of the requirements of the country, still supposing that it was 
distributed equally. The population was 23,191,876; the accommo- 
dation was for 14,234,825; so that there was provision for 61 per 
cent. 

Between 1850 and 1870, the public mind was violently disturbed 
by a succession of political excitements. The Fugitive Slave Act was 
passed in the autumn of 1850 ; Uncle Tom’s Cabin was published in 
1852; the Kansas riots began in 1855, and soon afterwards Kansas 
was in open rebellion ; Sumner was assaulted by Brooks in 1856; the 
insurrection at Harper’s Ferry was in October, 1859; and John Brown 
was executed before the end of the year; Lincoln was elected in 
November 1860, and then followed the Southern rebellion; Lincoln 
was shot in 1865; and even after the war was over, the South con- 
tinued for some time in a state of anarchy which was only repressed 
by military power. It was not unnatural that during such a time, 
church-building should go on more slowly than usual. The popu- 
lation increased, during these twenty years, 60 per cent.; the church 
accommodation increased only about 50 per cent. 

The comparison between the religious accommodation in this coun- 
try and in the United States is instructive. In 1851, we had pro- 
vision for rather less than 53 per cent. of the population. In 1850, 
the United States had provision for 61 per cent.; in 1860 for 
57 per cent.; and in 1870 for 55 per cent. When it is considered 
that a very large proportion of the people of the United States are 
scattered very thinly over a vast extent of territory, in which the 
resources of voluntary Churches must be most severely tasked, these 
returns will become extremely significant.!” 

The question of the ‘ distribution ’ of the accommodation is very 
important. Mr. Mann showed that in England in 1851, the rural 
parishes had accommodation for 66°5 of their inhabitants, while the 
urban parishes had accommodation for only 46 per cent.; showing in the 
one case an excess of more than 8 per cent., and in the other a defici- 
ency of about 12 per cent. In the United States Census for 1870, no 
such detailed investigations were attempted. But the causes which 
have led to an excess of accommodation in our own rural districts 
have never existed in the United States, and it is probable that the 
accommodation is distributed pretty equally over the whole country. 

The modes in which Church property is held vary in different 

12 IT believe that the accuracy of our own Religious Census of 1851 has been 
challenged on the ground that many of the particulars in the returns were made by 


the Churches themselves, and that the Churches have probably exaggerated their re- 


sources. No such ground of suspicion attaches to the United States Census; the 


returns were all made by official enumerators, 
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States. Very commonly the ‘parish ’°—or what we should call the 
‘congregation "—is incorporated, and such corporations are defined 
by the Hon. William Strong as 






Voluntary associations of individuals or families united for the purpose of having 
acommon place of worship, providing teachers for instruction in religious doctrines 
and duties, as well as for the administration of the ordinances of the Church, and 
generally to support the cause of morality and religion in the neighbourhood where 
they are formed. . . . Being voluntary associations, they may adopt such rules for 
their government as their wishes may dictate, subject only to such restrictions as 
their charters may impose upon them if they are incorporated. . . . In most of 
the States, statutes have been enacted providing an easy mode by which religious 
societies may become incorporated, at small expense, and where no such mode has 
been adopted the Legislature is competent to incorporate them. 














After enumerating the advantages of incorporation, as, for in- 
stance, that it simplifies the tenure of property, enables the society to 
sue and to be sued, Justice Strong goes on to say :—- 











They are almost always allowed to hold property for the use of the society and 
the Church connected with it, and generally to manage the Church temporalities. 
But an incorporated religious society is not an ecclestastical corporation in the sense 
of the English law. . . . A religious society incorporated ts regarded, with us, as a 
civil corporation, as much so as is a railroad company, a bank, or an insurance com- 


pany.’ 














The relations of this ‘ecclesiastical society’ to the Church—the 
society of communicants—originate many curious and interesting 
questions. According to the principles of the Congregational polity, 
the Church is absolutely independent of all external authority ; its 
decisions concerning the discipline of its members, and the appoint- 
ment of its ministers, are final; but the ‘society’ determines the 
minister’s salary. Where local churches are under the government 
of a central ecclesiastical authority, the relations of the local ‘society’ 
to the central government of the Church have to be determined. 
Occasionally the Church incorporates itself. In Massachusetts, for 
instance, the ‘Third Church in Chelsea’ recently secured a special 
Act of Incorporation—what we should call a private Act—from the 
Massachusetts Legislature, which reads thus :— 
















Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 

Sect. 1. Jacob Pratt, Allison H. Palmer, Charles H. Newell, and all other 
members of the Third Congregational Church in Chelsea, and their successors, as 
members of said Church, are hereby made a corporation, with all the powers and 
privileges, and subject to all the duties, restrictions, and liabilities set forth in all 
general laws which now are or hereafter may be in force applicable to religious 
societies, 

Sect. 2. Said corporation shall be called ‘The Third Congregational Church.’ 















8 Tro Lectures upon the Relations of Civil Law to Church Polity, Discipline, and 
Property. By Hon, William Strong, LL.D., Justice of the Supreme Court, U.S. 
Pp. 67, 68. 
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Sect. 3. Said corporation may hold real and personal estate, to an amount not 
exceeding fifty thousand dollars, for parochial and religious purposes. 


The newspaper paragraph containing this Act is headed *‘ A Church 
without a Parish.’ As a Congregationalist I venture to think that 
the ‘Third Congregational Church in Chelsea’ may find that 
legal incorporation will occasionally create difficulties in connection 
with questions of discipline. It is the general rule of the Courts to 
recognise the right of a Church to censure, suspend, or expel members 
according to its own laws. With the spiritual acts of ecclesiastical 
authorities the judges decline to interfere. But where membership 
of a Church carries with it membership of a civil corporation holding 
property, the Courts would probably claim to revise Church decisions, 
for the expelled member would be able to show that he had sustained 
civil damage. 

Very many ‘religious societies’ are not incorporated; in a few 
of the States they cannot obtain charters. In such cases the property 
is held by trustees, as in England, for certain defined uses. In the 
Moravian Church it is the common, if not the universal custom, for 
the title to church-buildings, school-houses, cemeteries, and other 
Church property to be held by the bishop. The same rule holds with 
regard to the great mass of the property belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The bishop of the diocese, however, is neither 
a ‘corporation sole’ nor a trustee. He holds the property of the 
Church just as he holds his private estate. It does not descend to 
his successor, except by will.’ American lawyers will probably show 
themselves sufficiently keen to remedy this abuse, which is contrary 
to the prevailing spirit of American jurisprudence. The American 
people have not forgotten the evils which came upon Europe in 
former centuries from the enormous amount of property held by 
ecclesiastical corporations. In the charter of the ‘Third Congrega- 
tional Church in Chelsea’ already quoted, it is provided that the 
corporation ‘may hold real and personal estate, to an amount not 
exceeding fifty thousand dollars, for parochial and religious purposes.’ 
In many of the States there is a general law which prevents any 
incorporated ‘ religious society’ from holding property yielding more 
than a specified annual income. If the annual revenue of the 
property acquired by a ‘religious society’ exceeds this limit, the 
property is escheated. The law is evaded if all the Church property 
in a diocese is conveyed to the bishop without trusts ; and I do not 
think that the American people are likely to tolerate the evasion for 
ever. 

The value of property held by the Churches is large, and is 
constantly increasing. In 1850 it was returned at 87,328,801 dollars, 
or nearly 17,500,000/.; in 1860 at 171,397,932 dollars, or about 


4 Relations of Civil Lan, &c. By Hon, William Strong. Pp. 110, 111. 
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34,280,000/.; in 1870 at 354,483,581 dollars, or nearly 70,000,000/.'* 
It would be interesting to know the amount of the debts by which 
the ‘religious societies’ are encumbered. When I was in Chicago 
Iwas informed that, with rare exceptions—the Unitarian Church, 
of which the Rev. Brooke Herford is minister, was named to me 
asone of these exceptions—all the churches were heavily in debt. 
It might be alleged in explanation that the city had recently been 
burnt, and that nearly all the churches had had to be rebuilt. But, 
when I came to New York, I found that church debts were far too 
common, and far too heavy. The New York Times recently insti- 
tuted an inquiry, which resulted in the discovery that only one 
denomination is entirely free—the Friends. Of the 345 congre- 
gations included in the inquiry, 22 Protestant Episcopal, 22 Metho- 
dist Episcopal, 20 Presbyterian, 14 Baptist, 7 Reformed (Dutch), 
5 Jewish, and 4 Roman Catholic—120 in all—were equaily happy. 
The debts of the remaining 224 are given in the following table :— 





Church Debt Property 





Roman Catholic . ‘ i . $3,042,814 $11,176,500 
Protestant Episcopal. ° . 1,341,300 24,175,000 
Reformed (Dutch) ‘ é ; 1,098,800 4,381,000 
Presbyterian . 2 ° , ‘ 

Methodist Episcopal . ; . 480,850 


542,600 5,802,000 
2,799,100 
Jewish . ‘ : ‘ oa 380,500 1,861,000 
Baptist . ; . : P ‘ 223,300 1,446,500 
Lutheran j 183,900 1,095,000 
Congregational 181,000 607,000 
Unitarian 82,000 475,000 
Universalist 75,000 466,500 
Coloured . 72,350 360,000 
United Presbyterian 23,500 190,000 


Reformed Presbyterian . 20,000 310,000 
Friends ; — 585,000 


Total . . : 87,770,314 $56,191,600 

















} 





Most of the new churches are splendid buildings, and the furniture 
and fittings are luxurious. Dr. Goodwin’s Church (Congregational) 
at Chicago seemed to me admirable in its arrangements. The 
Jesuits’ Church at Chicago is also a remarkably fine building. The 
memorial chapel, connected with the Rev. Brooke Herford’s church 
(Unitarian), in the same city, is very beautiful; it was built in 
honour of Mrs. Collier, the wife of a former minister. Trinity Church 
(Episcopalian), Boston, of which the Rev. Phillips Brooks is the 
minister, is, perhaps, the finest church I saw. The new ‘Old South’ 
(Congregational), of which Dr. Manning is minister, and which 


% General Walker, the superintendent of the census, has informed me that these 
enormous sums practically represent the value of Church edifices, parsonages, &c. ; 
and that the endowments are comparatively small. There are individual churches, 
however, which are very heavily endowed. 


Van... 1V.—Neo. 30. 3B 
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stands at the distance of a few hundred yards from Trinity, is the 
most magnificent. The ‘ First Church’ in Boston (Unitarian), of 
which the Rev. Rufus Ellis is minister, is singularly beautiful. The 
Pilgrims’ Church (Congregational), at Brooklyn, where Dr. Storrs 
preaches, is also a very fine building. The conveniences provided in 
nearly all of them are most admirable. Nearly every one of my 
ministerial friends has a ‘study’ at his church large enough to hold 
an ample library. They go to their study soon atter breakfast, and 
spend the morning there. I was especially attracted by the ‘ church 
parlours.’ These are large, handsomely furnished rooms, in which 
congregational ‘receptions’ are held. It is a custom in some churches 
for the minister to be ‘at home’ for an evening onee a month during 
the winter. The young ladies of the congregation prepare refresh- 
ments—oysters in all the charming forms familiar to travellers in 
America, and ices in lavish abundance. The members of the con- 
gregation begin to stream in about seven o’clock, and talk to the 
minister and to each other. It is understood that those who can 
afford it should contribute a quarter or half a dollar towards the 
expense of the entertainment. 

Most of the new churches are very ‘ ecclesiastical’ in their style. 
In some cases the architects seem to have remembered that since our 
Protestant worship is not a ‘ spectacle,’ congregations that cannot hear 
the voice of the minister require some sort of entertainment, and so 
the walls are covered with elaborate decoration. But I prefer a 
church which, to use an American phrase, is a good ‘ audience room.’ 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn—Mr. Henry Ward Beecher’s—is a plain 
square brick box; it holds 2,500 people; and a whisper reaches 
the remotest corner; and since the people are able to hear the prayers 
and the sermons elaborate decoration is unnecessary. The Taber- 
nacle—Dr. Talmage’s—which holds 3,500 people—is a far more 
beautiful building than Mr. Beecher’s, and is equally well adapted to 
its purposes. There is no conceivable reason why a fine Gothic 
church should not be as easy to speak in as the old-fashioned Dis- 
senting meeting-house; but when American architects attempt 
Gothic, they often seem to suppose that they are perfectly successful 
when they have built a church which is beautiful to the eye, and 
the functions of the voice and the ear are altogether forgotten. 

Of the religious denominations the Methodists—including the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, North and South Coloured, Methedist 
Episcopal, African Methodist Episcopal, and some other smaller 
communities—are.the most numerous; they provided, in 1870, 
6,528,209 sittings. Between 1850 and 1860, their church accommo- 
dation had increased 43 per cent.; between 1860 and 1870 their ac- 
commodation increased very slightly; but, according to the returns in 
the Methodist Almanac, the number of ‘members’ in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church increased enormously between 1866 and 1876, the 
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net additions amounting to more than 50 per cent. The Baptists, 
not including Free-Will Baptists, Seventh-Day Baptists, Six-Principle 
Baptists, and some other minor sects, stand next, with 3,997,116 
sittings. According to the census returns the increase of the Baptist 
sittings between 1850 and 1860 was about 16 per cent.; and between 
1860 and 1870 about 6 or 7 per cent. The Presbyterians—not in- 
cluding the Reformed Church in America, the Reformed Church in 
the United States,’® and some other smaller communities having a 
Presbyterian polity—provide 2,198,000 sittings. Their rate of in- 
crease appears to have been very slow; they provided 2,079,765 
sittings in 1850, and 2,088,838 in 1860. The Roman Catholics 
return accommodation for 1,990,514 persons ; between 1850 and 1860 
they increased their accommodation 110 per cent., and between 1860 
and 1870 rather more than 41 per cent. The Congregationalists 
hold the fifth place, with 1,117,212 sittings; between 1850 and 1860 
they added about 18 per cent. to their accommodation, and between 
1860 and 1870 about 16 per cent. The next place is held by the 
Episcopalians, who in 1870 provided 991,051 sittings; between 
1850 and 1860 they increased their accommodation rather more 
than 31 per cent., and between 1860 and 1870 about 17 per cent. 
The Lutheran Church stands seventh. It provided 977,332 sittings. 
Between 1850 and 1860 it added nearly 33 per cent. to its sittings, 
and between 1860 and 1870 just under 30 per cent. 

Of these figures those which indicate the rapid growth of Roman 
Catholicism will probably excite the deepest interest in most of the 
readers of this paper. They suggest the gravest questions in relation 
to the religious and political future of the United States. It has 
been a very common belief that Roman Catholic immigrants are lost 
to the Roman Catholic Church within a very few years after landing 
in America. The priests may be able to maintain their hold on the 
first generation, but it is supposed that the second almost always 
escape them. Roman Catholic bishops have shared this impression. 
Seven-and-twenty years ago an Irish priest, the Rev. Robert Mullen, 
was sent to the United States to collect funds for a Roman Catholic 
University which it was proposed to establish at Thurles. The 
Bishop of Charleston, after expressing his approval of the scheme, 
said to him: ¢ You will serve religion still more by proceeding, on your 
return to Ireland, from parish to parish, telling the people not to 
lose their immortal souls by coming here.’ The Archbishop of New 
York said to him: ‘ The people at home (Ireland) do not understand 
the position of the emigrants, thousands being lost in the large cities, 
whilst in the country the faith has died out in multitudes.’ On 
returning to Ireland Mr. Mullen published a letter in which he esti- 
mated that between 1835 and 1851 the Catholic Church in America 


@ These two Churches were formerly known as the Dutch Reformed and the Ger- 
man Reformed Churches. 
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had lost nearly 2,000,000 adherents. As recently as 1870 the Arch- 
bishop of Cincinnati complained that ‘ the Catholic Church is losing 
hundreds of German members, who prefer Protestant preaching in 
German to the Catholic preaching in English, and who also want to 
belong to more societies than the Church provides.’ '7 These appre- 
hensions, however, seem inconsistent with the figures which show the 
increase of the religious accommodation provided by the Roman 
Catholic Church during the last twenty years. 

I believe that the explanation lies in the fact that, notwithstand- 
ing the enormous efforts of the hierarchy, vast numbers of the Roman 
Catholic population are still beyond the reach of the Church, and, like 
good shepherds, the priests think more of the thousands and tens 
of thousands of sheep who have wandered into the wilderness, than 
of the millions who are safe in the fold. M. Rameur estimates the 
number of Roman Catholics in 1850 at 2,150,000 ; there was religious 
accommodation for only 667,863 ; in 1860, he estimates that there were 
4,400,000, the increase being rather more than 100 per cent.; the 
religious accommodation in that year had risen to 1,404,437, being an 
increase of 110 per cent.; but the actual deficiency was obviously 
greater than before ; the present number of Roman Catholics is pro- 
bably about 5,000,000 ; the religious accommodation is for 1,990,514. 
If the whole of the Roman Catholics in America were concentrated in 
the great towns, this provision would not be so inadequate as it seems, 
for the numerous services of the Roman Catholic Church make the 
same building available for a much larger number of worshippers than 
could be accommodated in a Protestant building of the same size. 
But large numbers drift away to the West, and settle on the land; 
these, too, are the most vigorous, the most enterprising, and the most 
industrious of the immigrants ; they are the people whom the priests 
are most anxious to keep; and yet to follow them all is impossible. 
They remain nominal Catholics for a few years, but their faith is gra- 
dually dissipated. It is believed that very many of them become Pro- 
testants. In 1850, the American and Foreign Christian Union re- 
ported ‘several Churches composed mainly of converted Romanists, that 
have Lutheran, German Reformed, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed, 
Baptist, and Methodist ministers as their preachers and pastors.’ '® 

But, however many of its members may be lost to the Roman 
Catholic Church, every traveller in America is constantly reminded 
that Roman Catholicism is a great and formidable power. The most 
magnificent building on the Fifth Avenue in New York—the most 
magnificent ecclesiastical building, probably, in America—is the un- 
finished Roman Catholic cathedral; every one that drives from the 





17 Romanism as it is. By Rev. 8S. W. Barnum, Hartford, Conn. P.673. Mr. Bar- 
num has collected a large amount of valuable material, illustrating the present 
position of the Roman Catholic Church in America. 

18 Quoted in Barnum’s Romanism as it is, p. 674. 
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centre of the city to the Park passes it. In Chicago, the Jesuits’ 
church is one of the show places of the city. Even in New Haven, 
within a few hundred yards of the College associated with the names 
of Jonathan Edwards, Timothy Dwight, and Nathaniel Taylor, a 
Roman Catholic church rises among the glorious elms which were 
planted by the most Puritan of the Puritans ; its presence is almost 
enough to bring some of them out of their graves in the neighbouring 
cemetery. New England farms—so I was told—are being bought in 
considerable numbers by Irish Roman Catholics. In all the great 
cities the Roman Catholic vote is the source of perplexity and alarm 
to the most honourable politicians. 

Immigration has, no doubt, been the chief source of the Roman 
Catholic strength. Of the eight millions of foreigners who settled 
in America between 1783 and 1870 it is estimated that four millions 
and a half belonged to the Roman Catholic Church ; and there is a 
genera! impression that the Irish, if not the Germans, increase in 
number more rapidly than the rest of the population. Some of my 
New England friends contested the accuracy of this impression, and 
maintained that, while Irish parents have a larger number of chil- 
dren than native-born Americans, the proportion of children that 
die young is so much higher among the Irish than among the 
Americans as to compensate for the larger number of births. 

Annexation has also added greatly to the numerical growth of 
the Roman Catholics in the United States. Of the original colonies, 
Maryland was the only one that was settled by Roman Catholics, 
and at the time of the revolution the number of Roman Catholics in 
Maryland was probably very small. But Louisiana, purchased from 
France in 1803, had a large Roman Catholic population. When 
General Jackson had driven away the British from New Orleans in 
1815, a Te Deum was celebrated in the Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
honour of his victory. The General himself was present, greatly to 
the scandal, I fear, of Mrs. Jackson, who was a zealous Methodist. 
When Florida was ceded by Spain in 1821, there was another large 
accession of strength to the Roman Catholic Church of the United 
States.!® Several other States annexed since 1800 were also origi- 

























































1” Andrew Jackson was appointed Governor of Florida, and Mrs. Rachel was sorely 
distressed that on Sunday the theatres and gambling-houses in Pensacola were open, 
and that trade was more active than on any other day of the week. Poor woman! 
she found it, she says, a ‘howling wilderness.’ She tells a lady correspondent that 
on the first Sunday after the Americans took possession, ‘ great order was observed ; 
the doors kept shut ; the gambling-houses demolished (?) ; fiddling and dancing not 
heard any more on the Lord’s day; cursing not to be heard.’ ‘Old Hickory’ was 
not a very religious man himself in those days ; he could swear pretty heavily during 
the week, and T suspect that he could swear just as heavily on Sunday when Mrs. 
Rachel was not near; but he loved his wife, and while protecting all the people of 
the newly acquired State in ‘the free enjoyment of their religion,’ empowered the 
Mayor and Council to make any regulations on the observance of the Sabbath ‘ which 
they may deem proper.’ At St. Augustine, immediately after the stars and stripes 
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nally settled by Romanists—Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and California. 

It is also admitted that Romanism has made converts. According 
to the Catholic World, Episcopalians and Unitarians have been 
especially accessible to Roman Catholic influence.” Protestants, 
however, assert that the converts from Romanism to Protestantism 
have been as numerous as the converts from Protestantism to Roman- 
ism. For myself, I very much doubt whether converts have gone 
over from either side in sufficient numbers to affect very seriously 
their relative strength. 

The general conclusions which I have reached on this question 
are these. (I.) That there are probably five millions at least of 
nominal Roman Catholics in the United States—I mean five mil- 
lions of persons who were baptized into the Roman Church and have 
never formally renounced their faith. (II.) That of these a very 
considerable proportion are practically lost to the Church. They 
live in parts of the country where there is no priest; and their 
children are being educated among Protestants, and will probably 
become either Protestants or unbelievers. (III.) That the Roman 
Catholic organisation is far more complete and powerful at the 
present time than it ever was before, and that consequently the 
Church is not likely to lose so large a proportion of its members in 
the future as it has lost in the past, and that Roman Catholicism, as 
a social and political force, is far stronger than it has ever been. 
([V.) That American statesmen who care to maintain the institutions 
and traditions of their country will have to deal very firmly with the 
attempts of the priesthood to secure for the Roman Catholic Church 
special immunities and privileges. They will have to stand fast by 
the common school system, and to discover some means of preventing 
the bishops from violating the spirit of American law which is 
hostile to the unlimited appropriation of property to ecclesiastical 
uses. 

In the middle ages the struggle with the Papacy tasked the 
strength of the greatest kings; it remains to be seen whether the 
strength of the greatest of republics will be equal to the conflict. 


R. W. Date. 


had been run up in place of the Spanish flag, a zealous Methodist preacher began to 
distribute tracts through the town. A priest was indignant, the Methodist pointed 
to the American flag, and the priest went off in disgust. 

* See Romanism as it is, p. 675. 
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LIBERTY IN GERMANY. 


II. 





Tue Decrees of Karlsbad (1819) were the badges of Metternich’s 
complete victory. Foolish princes had vacillated before, inclining 
indeed always to despotism, but hesitating to adopt it as their 
avowed and constant policy. The people of Germany, and the youth 
especially, had hoped on through the upheavings that had followed 
the growth of the new constitution—had hoped for the time when 
liberty of expression, public courts of justice and a free press would 
be part of the German’s acknowledged and unalterable rights. There 
had been on both sides tentative signs: attempts on the part of the 
people to speak in voice louder and clearer than those muffled tones 
the law would suffer: attempts on the part of the princes to stifle 
whispers even, to deaden all movement towards progress, to extend 
into continuance periods of silence enforced of old only in days of 
highest peril. Finally, there had been arrayed on the side of the 
princes a cruel and reckless adviser from without, and St. Petersburg 
joined Berlin and Vienna in new plans for the destruction of freedom. 
And then Germany, maddened by this final insult, had attempted to 
avenge it by one stroke of frenzy. 

We have seen how that attempt was met by the opposing force. 
The murder of Kotzebue simply framed the Decrees of Karlsbad. His 
death was atoned for, not only by the blood of Sand—it was atoned for 
by the mourning of liberty. 

There followed for ten years a silence, a silence broken occasionally 
within the borders, and then triumphantly re-enforced, disturbed at 
times more effectually by the echoes of liberty in other lands. 
The Decrees were not the end of Metternich’s zeal. The conference 
of German Ministers which he had first summoned to Carlsbad met 
again in Vienna, and there continued its deliberations for many 
months. By the end of the year 1819, the system of censorship, 
espionage, summary arrests and arbitrary imprisonments had been 
well set on foot throughout all Germany. But the game was diffi- 
cult. The sovereigns of the smaJl states were no doubt as enamoured 
of absolutism as Prussia and Austria themselves, but they were not 
willing to be bidden to be absolute. To be a despot only at the 
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command of another despot was only like being allowed to play 
at despotism. The great powers began to explain succinctly how 
far the small states might grant liberty of speech to their chambers, 
and what freedom they might permit to the press. It was so galling 
to receive such behests that it appeared not improbable that the 
sovereigns of the small states would assume the constitutional 
attitude from no other motive than the desire to wrest their inde- 
pendence from their own would-be masters. 

The first sound came from without. A pamphlet was published 
in London, in the year 1820, called The Manuscript from South 
Germany, and copies were soon scattered throughout the Fatherland. 
It was a political tract of a kind that was necessarily a success, 
It was brief and bitter, and, more than that, it embodied a notion 
new to German politics. Salvation, it said, must come to Germany 
from the south. Austria and Prussia are mere despots, the tools of 
Russia, the enemies of real German interests. Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
berg, on the other hand, are the true homes of German freedom: it 
is to them that we must look for hope and help. They have granted 
to their peoples liberal governments, and their credit has grown 
apace ; justice is within their borders; patriotism, self-respect, and 
contentment make their subjects different indeed from the serfs of 
Vienna and Berlin. Will those whom the new tyranny has reduced 
to the condition of brutes be content to remain brutes always? Can 
the princes believe that the silence they have imposed by their five 
years’ decree will remain unbroken for ever ? 

You forget that there are other persons besides diplomatists; there are people 
with interests and needs, and even with views of theirown. Blot out the de- 
mocritic principle if you will, efface all trace of it from your realms; God has 
grave: it on the very nature of the world ; it is set there lastingly; it is strong, it 
will endure. ... The Karlsbad Decrees find no opposition in visible forces, 
But there are forces unseen: they bring results slowly but surely. What forces, 
ask you? Spirits that fear not. A liberal newspaper rustles, and see how your 
Government trembles. That terror is an acknowledgment of the secret force. The 
walls of censorship have shut in our view, but they cannot prevent the sun from 
shining on our faces ; they cannot prevent it from warming our life-blood. 

All obtainable copies of the Manuscript were of course bought up 
by the Government, but not before the book had caused a very real 
excitement. The Allgemeine Zeitung, then a ministerial organ, 
hoped the author would be severely punished, if he could be found in 
Germany, and urged that the appearance of such a dastardly work, 
and the fact that it was obviously written by a German, should rouse 
the Executive to new activity. ‘God may use this book,’ said the 
pious reviewer, ‘as He uses other evil things, only to promote finally 
what is good.’ 

The author of the Manuscript was one Lindner, once co-editor 
with Heine of a political journal. But there were grave rumours 
that the Manuscript was inspired by no less a personage than a king. 
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William of Wiirtemberg was supposed to have supplied the author of 
the firebrand pamphlet with most of his argument praising the South 
of Germany, and with his invectives against the northern powers. 

It was no secret to Metternich that he was incensing the smaller 
states more and more. The Conference of Vienna had decided at its 
final meeting that there should be no interference on the part of the 
great powers between the small powers and their legislative chambers, 
provided always that the monarchic principle remained intact. There 
was here an obvious vagueness which might be interpreted to imply 
magnanimity. But the smaller princes construed it otherwise, and 
were determined to stretch the law as far they could, and to assert 
their independence as loudly as possible. They held it in fact better 
to have constitutional struggles with liberals at home than truckle to 
the wishes of despots without. Accordingly in Hesse-Darmstadt the 
prince listened to the cry of the people for retrenchment; in Saxe- 
Weimar the press was little disturbed by censorship ; in Wurtemberg 
the censorship was practically ni/, and the Chamber moved the re- 
trenchment of public expenditure with the manifest sympathy and 
approval of the king. 

Nor was it long to be a secret at head-quarters how things were 
going in the distance. The Bundestag, which included representa- 
tives from the various princes, did not fail to echo the new tones of 
constitutionalism. Aretin, the Bavarian deputy, had been a decided 
liberal. At his death Metternich made a journey to Munich to urge 
the king to send a deputy more in harmony with the approved policy 
of the time. But the King of Bavaria explained, that while he would 
be sorry to interfere with the tranquillity of Germany, he intended 
to adhere to the policy which had proved the most prosperous for 
Bavaria; and further he stated that he himself and not Prince Met- 
ternich must be supposed to know what lines that policy should take. 
The tone of the King of Wiirtemberg was still more decided. He 
communicated to the various courts his firm resolution in no way to 
depart from the system which he had found to be in harmony with the 
wishes of his subjects and the Constitution of his country. 

The deputy of Wiirtemberg at the Bundestag was Baron Wangen- 
heim, a man who seems less like a character in history than the hero 
of a romance. He was a wit and a freethinker, earnest, eloquent, 
and subtle. His power of repartee was unrivalled, and his invariable 
good temper made him still more dangerous as a parliamentary 
opponent. He had taken the part of Anhalt against Prussia in an 
impost dispute between the small state and the large; he alone had 
voted against the motion for thanking the great powers for their 
action at the Congress of Verona. These offences were great, but he 
enraged Metternich still more when he defended a Wirtemberg 
opposition paper, the Deutscher Beobachter. This paper was said to 
be of outrageous insolence, first because it sympathised with the 
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revolutionary movement in Spain; secondly, because it laughed at 
the exponents of Church policy; and thirdly, because it dared to 
preach downright liberalism. Wangenheim defended it. He made 
use of no vague phrases exalting freedom ; his argument was of that 
kind much more difficult to deal with—-strictly legal reasoning. He 
pointed out that if the King of Prussia and the Emperor of Austria 
were to bring their interference to bear on the King of Wirtemberg 
in this matter of the life or death of the liberal paper, they who 
posed as law-makers would only be law-breakers. This he urged 
with much cogency and wit, and always with imperturbable calm- 
ness despite the threats and rage of his opponents. 

But Metternich succeeded at last. The Beobachter was sup- 
pressed in the year 1823; and a little later Wangenheim was re- 
moved from the Bundestag. The King of Wirtemberg feared the 
absolute hostility of Austria, which seemed surely forthcoming when 
Metternich threatened to withdraw the Austrian ambassador unless the 
liberal attitude and the liberal deputy were given over by the king. 

Here too, then, was a new victory for the reactionary party. Hopes 
that had before turned to Wiirtemberg now inclined again to Bavaria 
where the new King Louis had spoken bravely. He consented to the 
liberty of the press and the freedom of speech in the legislative 
chamber. He could not brook the interference of Austria, ‘ for I am 
responsible,’ he said, ‘ only to God and the Constitution. Emperor 
Francis is not der liebe Gott, and Metternich is certainly not the Con- 
stitution.’ But Louis, too, was not long to remain on the side of the 
people, though his despotism was to take a peculiar form. 

New power was brought to bear on the other states of Germany 
where any signs of opposition were still apparent. Bribes were 
mingled with threats, and flattery with obloquy, to silence would-be 
constitutionalists. In Austria itself Metternich’s triumph was alto- 
gether complete. There the school-books authorised by the Govern- 
ment enjoined the children to ‘honour the sovereign as they would 
their father and their mother, and to remember that he had absolute 
power over their bodies and all their goods.’ In all Germany the 
University professors were watched like escaped criminals, while the 
restrictions which shackled literature were soon enough to make the 
whole press spiritless as a court-circular, and to limit poetry to odes 
celebrating the births of princes or the graces of ballet girls. 

It was from without, as we saw before, that the princes of Germany 
had continually received admonition and advice to more relentless 
tyranny. It was now from without that the voice of liberty rang 
forth to the German people. The echo of the revolution in Spain 
resounded first ; then came the news of Austrian ill deeds in Italy, 
and the brave attempts to unseat the tyrant from a throne that he 
never should have filled; and then more loudly and yet more 
piteously rang the ery of Greece struggling with a hand that seemed 
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too strong for her. The old memories of Germany battling against 
Napoleon were awakened, and the present misery was newly felt. 
What Greece accomplished against her foes, partly with the help of 
English, Italian, and even German volunteers, showed that there ran 
through the peoples a desire wholly other from that of the princes, a 
desire to maintain the weak against the strong, and to proclaim 
liberty in the very face of tyranny. More than this, it showed such 
desire was possible of attainment. Germany was not too distant to 
learn the lesson ; she knew that in her darkest hour there was at least 
elsewhere light. 

The old German instruments of opposition still existed, though 
they were weak and divided. The members of one Burschenschaft 
had met in exile in Switzerland, and there formed vague schemes to 
overturn the governments that existed in the Vaterland. 

Three other societies—the Teutonia, the Arminia, and the Ger- 
mania—still met in the utmost secrecy in Germany itself. The tone of 
the first two was national, insisting on the pre-eminence of the Father- 
land. But the Germania took up a different position. Its members 
felt that the new gospel of freedom must come from France, and they 
were eager that the old bitterness should cease now that she was to 
appear to them, not as the desolator of the land, but as the welcome 
messenger of glad tidings. Certain doctrines the Germania spread into 
all classes. They were the same doctrines which Heine was then 
expressing in his Reisebilder, the doctrines which the clarion voice 
of Hugo urges upon mankind to-day :—Forget nationality, think 
only of humanity; princes only have diverse interests: the peoples 
of all countries are all friends. 

Coexistent with these societies were others called Mannerbinde 
and Jiinglingsbiinde. These aimed at bolder game. They sought to 
establish a revolution in Germany, and there was a vague hope that 
France would come with a strong band of helpers if once a revolution 
were attempted. The Commission of Mayence which Metternich 
had appointed in 1819 muttered from time to time vague sugges- 
tions as to the dangers still impending from these would-be rebels, 
and punished with years of imprisonment all persons against whom 
it could find a shadow of suspicion. Traitors came forward to tell 
what they had sworn never to reveal, and to invent numerous lies 
to gain large rewards. Conspicuous among these was the infamous 
John Wit or Doerring, well known once as ‘ the German’ of the Morn- 
img Chronicle. It seems marvellous that any Commission could have 
pretended even to believe such palpable lies as those which Doerring 
was paid to tell. In his book he writes himself down villain on every 
page. 

The Commission, by supplementing with its own hypotheses the 
evidence thus offered, discovered the existence of the Mannerbund and 
the Jiinglingsbund. This discovery was made at a time most oppor- 
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tune for Metternich. The five years for which the Decrees of Karlsbad 
were to remain in force had just expired, and the ministers of various 
states were consulting together as to what régime should now be 
inaugurated. How fortunate then that tidings should come which 
gave fresh excuse for a renewal of the old tyranny! With weighty 
sentences, Metternich adjured the assembled ministers to remember 
the danger which beset Germany; to bethink them of the waxing 
discontent, the far-scattered plotters, the desperate band of frenzied 
youth within their borders ready at a moment to raise the banner of 
revolution, expecting, and possibly on good grounds, help from the 
wilder spirits of other lands to subvert the Governments that were, 
and proclaim anarchy over the surface of the earth. The princes 
trembled, and the ministers believed what was spoken. All that 
Metternich could desire came to pass. The press is to be shackled 
more firmly than ever; the inquisition of Mayence is still to sit to 
investigate the secret machinations of democracy; the universities 
are to be watched more closely than before; political associations of 
every kind are to be instantly suppressed. The victory, which, in 
the excitement of the year 1820, must have seemed to Metternich 
transitory only, was now (1824) won a second time, and it was now 
well assured to be lasting. He had won; he had crushed the life- 
blood of patriotism and honesty ; he had reduced almost all Germany 
to silent, pitiful submission. 

The hopes that men had cherished long and earnestly were 
doomed to be wrecked one after another. Had not Prussia promised 
Landstiinde ten years ago—when was the good time tocome? A king 
had died at Berlin, and another reigned in his stead—the despotism 
remained unaltered. Article 13, which had in the year 1815 
promised the establishment of representative assemblies in every 
kingdom of Germany, was still on the lips of the constitutionalists, 
and the wiser men of the court party felt that its provisions must 
sooner or later be fulfilled. The demand became more frequent 
and louder, and at last the king instituted a new commission to 
inquire how the representative system might best be carried out in 
Prussia. But what a commission ! A commission consisting of princes, 
royal ministers, and paid functionaries: these were to deliberate on 
measures that concerned the welfare and liberty of the people. 

_ Could its deliberations result in more than moonshine? Moon- 
shine only was their outcome—moonshine called provincial assemblies. 
These assemblies were to confine themselves to local matters ; but it 
will be found difficult, said Humboldt, to define what is local and 
what imperial. They were bidden to consider of school matters and 
church matters: were these not delicate things to handle? More- 
over there were to be these‘ safeguards.’ The king was to appoint the 
president of each assembly ; its decisions were to be subject to the veto 
of the home government, and finally, the deliberations of the assemblies 
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were to be private or public as the king might desire and command. 
Provincial assemblies, said a historian of the time, ‘do not fulfil the 
thirteenth article, for they are in no way representative assemblies of 
the State regarded as a whole.’ They will give each party ground for 
complaint, said Humboldt; the Tories will say, why these ? and the 
Liberals will say, why not give us a real, universal representative 
system at once ? 

George Eliot has shown us, in a witty description of the rustic of 
the period, how in the year 1831 the Reform Bill was looked for in 
England as the panacea for all suffering, the discomfiture of the rich 
and the triumph of the poor. In Germany the classes above that of 
which George Eliot’s Dagley is the representative, hoped that the 
Landstiinde would amend their troubles in somewhat the same 
way, but with better understanding and stronger ground. It was 
quite certain that the various governments of Germany were hitherto 
administered by the richer classes only. No one knew how the taxes 
were spent, but they were increased on such slight pretence that it 
was manifest that the burden did not fall on those who imposed them. 
War was long past, but the taxes waxed heavier than in the time 
when Napoleon was at the gates; the poor were nearly starving for 
bread, while court festivities and court profligacies held their head as 
high as at the Congress of Vienna. Wastefulness, as has been 
acutely remarked, gives the last sting to taxation ; helplessness, that 
is, being denied the power of even protesting against it, makes dis- 
content against ruling powers certain to be dangerous. The German 
people felt things were getting materially worse: how can one rest 
satisfied with a government which is ill-efficient as well as despotic? 
They cried out for a representative system which would give them 
some voice at least in the control of their own affairs. 

Whom did the imposts profit? The people felt that they were 
to themselves a bitter injury. Prices were enormously increased by 
them ; commerce was terribly diminished. In Saxony, the complaints 
grew louder and louder ; complaints changed to riots, and riots ended 
in violent collisions between people and police, and the destruction 
of the hated custom-houses. These scenes were repeated in various 
towns. The king grew alarmed and offered to remove the imposts. 
Then order was restored, and the victory of the popular cause was 
still further assured by the fact, that the nephew of the king was ‘in 
future to be associated with his uncle as Mit-regent, or Co-Regent, 
and to succeed him after his death ; Frederick Augustus, the nephew, 
being generally understood to be of constitutional tendencies. 

In Brunswick the year 1830 witnessed a more serious outbreak. 
The Duke, Charles, who had been long a minor, was always impatient 
of control, and at last at the age of eighteen took the power into 
his own hands. He soon showed that he intended to bea tyrant of no 
common order. He opened letters directed to persons he suspected of 
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holding liberal principles, and banished all his personal enemies from 
his territories. He refused to be troubled with legislative chambers, 
and forbade his doctor to attend the confinement of the wife of a man 
who had been a member of the Landstand. Governing at all was a 
nuisance to Charles, and he determined to take a holiday and to spend 
it in Paris. Having enriched himself, partly by taxation, entirely 
arbitrarily imposed, and partly by the sale of state lands, which were 
in nowise his private property, he made his pleasure trip to France, 
But he had chosen a most unfortunate time, for it was the time of 
the July Revolution. Charles was terrified and fled. When he reached 
home he began to boast how splendidly he would have kept revolution 
at bay had he been threatened. ‘Charles X.,’ he said, ‘showed no 
energy.’ 

For the time no one could make this complaint of Charles of 
Brunswick. When he came back to his castle the country people 
wanted to welcome him with a torchlight procession. Charles 
showed his gratitude by threatening to fire on the people if they did. 
There had been an old officer who had been rewarded by Charles's 
father with a small post at the court. Charles took a dislike to 
this man and dismissed him. The old man fell ill; Charles went 
to his sick-bed to revile him and annoy him. The man died; 
naturally enough people said he had died of a broken heart. Then 
Charles went to the house where his body lay, and standing in the 
presence of death he said, ‘ Well, I must accustom myself to corpses.’ 
The speech was caught up and soon passed from mouth to mouth. 
Even the priest-taught herd cannot believe in the divine-right theory 
when the heaven-anointed prince speaks the words of the devil 
himself. 

The taxes were increased, and the people grew bitter. Would 
Charles receive a deputation from them? His answer was to plant 
cannon round his castle. The people came up to the castle, and 
Charles’s officers would not fire on them. They set fire to the castle— 
to the hell-house as they called it—but Charles escaped. His brother, 
a constitutional ruler, was called to the throne in his stead; nor were 
Charles’s efforts to raise rebellion in Brunswick, or get help for that 
purpose without, of any avail. 

In Hesse-Darmstadt the rioting against the imposts was as fierce ; 
but there the viler element mixed with the reformers—mere peace 
disturbers, that is, universal malcontents, ready to use any cry to 
shelter lawlessness and plundering. In Hesse-Cassel a tax on bread 
caused a very serious insurrection. The duke was terrified at the 
unanimity and strength of the people, and consented to abolish the 
customs. The people insisted on more than this; they must have 
legislative chambers, and this he granted. More than that, they bade 
the duke banish his mistress from the court, for they believed she had 
been the reason of the reckless extravagance that had been dis- 
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played in the administration of the national finances. The king 
hesitated. Countess von Reichenbach was first dismissed only tem- 
porarily. But this was not enough; the people insisted she must go 
never to return. The duke was obliged to issue the command, which 
proved even more advantageous than the people could have hoped. 
For he himself followed her into exile and withdrew from Hesse, 
leaving the government to his son, who seemed likely to be a con- 
stitutional ruler. 

Nowhere did the revolution of July produce more effect than in 
Bavaria. That effect, moral and intellectual, at first was certain to 
be of practical outcome later. For it was in Bavaria that the revo- 
lution of July first convinced the popular writers how closely allied 
nations might be, despite the differences of their races and the 
rivalries of their sovereigns. A new gospel was spread abroad. The 
attitude of Germany towards France had been one of hot loathing: 
it was now one of admiration and friendship. ‘ What France does 
and desires we hate and will fight against,’ said the German of 1820. 
‘We admire France and will help her,’ said the German of 1830. 
The press had been, as we have seen, set free by Louis of Bavaria. 
The revolution of July in Paris had been accomplished, every one 
knew, mainly by the influence of journalism. A wild ambition ran 
through the veins of the South German writers, who were breathing 
for the first time the air of freedom. ‘ It is our destiny, too,’ said 
Wirth, like his predecessor Gorres, a learned enthusiast, ‘to overturn 
thrones and to proclaim the liberty of the people.’ 

These words, and others like them, scared King Louis back to 
despotism. He had been trying constitutionalism as an experiment. 
It seemed to have been a false move. Best, perhaps, undo it as 
quickly as it had been made. And thinking so, Louis re-instituted a 
sharp censorship over the press. 

Then the liberal party made a vigorous effort. They established 
a Society for the Promotion of a Free Press. The pamphlets circu- 
lated like wildfire, and were read with fever eagerness. The litera- 
ture of liberty is always romantic; and governments can give no 
better help to those who try to write it than when, by prohibitory 
edicts, the Eve’s apple flavour is added to that which was enticing 
enough before. 

Any one who wanted to write sarcasms about Louis of Bavaria 
had a very easy task. His old liberal witticisms could be most 
vivaciously held up in contrast with his present reactionary deeds. 
He had a habit of making frequent journeys to Rome, and when he 
was there he divided his time between worshipping Peter and Venus. 
People said that the Pope, indeed, was only the excuse, and certain 
fair ladies the real cause of his journey. Profligacy in a monarch is 
usually only exasperating to a small portion of his subjects. But it 
enrages them all when it implies heavy taxation. Bavarian thalers 
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went, it was said, in thousands to that class of women which, in Rome 
as elsewhere, shows ready appreciation of the loves and purses of 
princes. 

When Louis came back from Rome stories were told of his 
gallantries; but Louis himself, naturally enough, spoke only of his 
devotional acts in the Holy City. The worst of it was that he insisted 
on reminding his subjects in Bavaria of these devotional acts by erect- 
ing all over his dominions Roman Catholic schools and churches and 
hospitals. Many were indignant at the very outset of these Ultra- 
montane displays, and every one was enraged when it was discovered 
that the pious works were all done at the public cost. Taxation grew 
heavier and heavier. 

The press had been hushed, but the writers of the old opposition 
papers suddenly conceived a new way of asserting their opinions. 
You may not write, said the law; then, said the authors, we will 
speak. 

Perhaps the thought of the old Wartburg Feast helped them to 
the notion which they soon had ready for execution. They would 
celebrate a patriotic festival. It should explain how the hopes of 
Germany inclined towards the South, especially to Bavaria; it should 
explain how Germany longed for democracy; it should show the 
world that the diviner day on which all people should be akin was 
near at hand, and how the sons of Poland, Germany, and France 
would soon march together under the banner of liberty. 

The Government of Bavaria took fright at the eleventh hour, and 
declared the holding of the feast illegal. Fortunately for the pro- 
moters of the feast there was among them a man of brilliant dexterity. 
By skilful legal fencing Wirth showed that the Government could 
only forbid the feast by making a new law, and to venture upon such 
an innovation was manifestly exceedingly perilous. 

Metternich had heard of this new plan of the liberals with far- 
seeing satisfaction. ‘ Their feast, he said, ‘ will end after all in the 
triumph of righteousness: the wicked have made haste overmuch.’ 
With Metternich righteousness and despotism, and the wicked and 
liberals, were of course synonymous terms. 

The feast was to be called the German May. It was held at a 
castle near Hambach. The memory of the Wartburg Festival occurs 
to one. But the Hambach Feast was very different. At Wartburg 
six hundred sympathisers assembled. At Hambach the numbers 
reached five-and-twenty thousand. Among them were representa- 
tives of all social classes, and, more than that, persons from all parts 
of Germany, and from France also. 

The bands played the forbidden patriotic songs; the people wore 
the long forbidden national colours—black, red, and gold. On a 
banner, borne before the leaders, were the words Germany desires 
Unity, Freedom, and Equality. 
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A brief announcement of the objects of the gathering was followed 
by Siebenpfeiffer with a violent rhetorical tirade against the tyranny 
and the selfishness of princes. ‘It was an oration of that kind 
which can only be quoted in full by the writers of later days,’ said 
the judicious Menzel, a royalist historian of the time. Of the most 
important speech delivered, we have however a very full report. The 
speaker, Wirth, when he published beyond the frontier an account of 
the proceedings of the day, did not fail to include his own words. 
Some passages are well worth reproducing :—-‘Germany, who was 
meant to be the guardian of liberty in Europe, has proved the very 
opposite. She has been the curse of Europe. Spain, Italy, Hungary, 
and Poland all prove this is true.’ Then follow accounts of the steps 
Metternich had taken to re-establish in all these countries the régime 
of despotism. ‘ What is the reason of all this unspeakable sorrow ?’ 
says the orator. ‘ It is because Austria and Prussia have usurped all 
Germany. They have usurped it: they rule in Eastern fashion the 
land which they have stolen, and, more than this, they use their power 
for the suppression of the freedom of other peoples. When will the 
power of these despots cease? It will cease the very instant that 
Reason gains ascendency in religion and in politics too. . . . Truly I 
say unto you this day the princes of Europe have betrayed the peoples. 
Vanity, ambition, and covetousness—these are the idols they have 
set before themselves, and for these they sacrifice the races of the 
earth—for these they seek to prevent mankind from attaining to 
material prosperity and to spiritual perfection.’ These seemed wild 
words, but there was much truth in them too. When Robert Owen 
explained to Gentz, the friend of Metternich, how certain reforms 
might bring about the amelioration of the physical and moral con- 
dition of the masses, Gentz answered with perfect graveness, ‘ But 
we desire to see the masses neither prosperous nor happy. It 
would not be so easy to keep them in subjection if they were.’ 

The Hambach Feast showed an immense advance, said Heine; 
‘it was like the Wartburg only in accidentals. In Hambach the 
Present sang the songs of sunrise, and brotherly greeting was spoken 
to all mankind. It was not like the Wartburg Feast, where the Past 
crooned its sullen raven song, amid follies of speech and deed worthy 
of the most idiot medizvalism. The liberalism of France was uttered 
at Hambach. Much that was unreasonable was said no doubt, but 
Reason was acknowledged as the highest authority nevertheless: it 
was not like the Wartburg, where Teutomania raged rampant, croak- 
ing much of faith and love, while its faith meant unreason and its 
love hatred for the stranger.’ 

The éclat that followed the Feast of Hambach was more alarming 
to the Bavarian Government than the feast itself. There was a possi- 
bility of terrifying its promoters by bringing the principal speakers to 
trial. The charges made against Wirth, Siebenpfeiffer, and others 

Vor. IV.—No. 20. 3C 
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were that they had, partly by writing and partly by other means, dis- 
turbed good government and tended to rouse the people to civil war. 
The jury was packed with Government officials. ‘ You will take care, 
said the public prosecutor, ‘in considering your verdict, for on it 
may depend not only the public security, but also the continuance of 
the jury system.’ Ominous words. The case against Wirth was 
weak, but with a packed jury and such a threat no one could say 
what the verdict would be. It was awaited amid wild excitement ; 
Landau, where the trial took place, was crowded with liberals, who 
had come from all parts of Germany eager to hear the news as soon 
as possible. On every road around the town were detachments of 
youths bearing flags, to be waved as signals as soon as the verdict 
was known. Wirth’s defence was so skilful that the hopes of his 
friends rose high. And, indeed, the verdict of ‘ not guilty ’ was pro- 
nounced. But the joy of the people was soon cut short. Wirth was 
now impeached on a second charge: he had ‘ insulted the govern- 
ment officials.’ It was clearly useless to expect a jury to pronounce 
him guilty, so the new trial was conducted by police magistrates only, 
and it ended in Wirth being sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 

In the next year (1833) a wild scheme was afoot to. upset the 
whole of the existing régime. At Hambach Wirth had proclaimed 
a republic was the only government fit for Germany, and now the 
attempt to win it was to be made. Sundry rumours reached the 
authorities at Frankfort of some vague plot. All were disregarded, 
and on April 5 at midnight the troops were sleeping in the bar- 
racks the sleep of the undisturbed. Suddenly the great bell of the 
dome was sounded, by whom no one knew. Was an insurrectionary 
army in possession of the town? The military rushed out. The 
guard had already been mastered, but the assailants were few in 
number. One hundred and fifty youths—no more—armed with 
pistols, short guns, and bludgeons. They made a brave fight, but it 
could not be a long one. The bell sounded in vain: the allies whom 
they had expected, but no one could say exactly whence, never ap- 
peared. In one hour and a half the fighting was finished. Some 
political prisoners had been released from the prisons; they were 
mostly recaptured, and, of course, countless new arrests were made. 
The liberal party spoke of the affair afterwards as the Frankfort 
attempt: their enemies very properly laughed at it as the ‘ Frank- 
furter Putsch,’ the Frankfort muddle.! 

Who were the movers of the affair remained always a mystery. 
One Franck, a bookseller, had been concerned in it. He had wit- 
nessed the July revolution in Paris,and had been much wrought upon 

1 A brief quotation from a leading article which appeared in the Zimes a week 
after the attempt, April 12, may not be uninteresting :—‘ The disturbance may be 
looked upon as a pretty intelligible symptom of the state of popular feeling among 
an immense portion of the Germans. The spirit of discontent has been ripening into 


a national passion, The German people want good government; if peaceably, well ; 
if not, they will nevertheless have it.’ 
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by all he had seen. On returning to Germany he had travelled 
incessantly from one place to another, stirring up with much zeal, and 
little concealment, all the revolutionary feeling which he could find. 
Franck was, however, arrested three months before the attempt itself 
was made. Another of the conspirators, Garth, rivalled Franck in 
the diligence he showed in seeking supporters of the movement. He 
also travelled through most of Germany, always telling the people in 
one place that the people in another were sworn to a man to fight for 
the republic. 

The Frankfort attempt ended in so conspicuous a failure, that if 
the Government had only ignored or pooh-poohed it, they might have 
derived advantage from the fiasco. They must have known that the 
stories of thousands of Frenchmen meeting just outside the borders 
to come and help in case a republic was set on foot, and twenty other 
such wild inventions, were nothing but romances. But, unfortu- 
nately, the Government forgot the failure, thought only of the attempt 
itself, and, with true German griindlichkeit, they tried to investigate 
the causes that. had led to it. They tried, in fact, to find the builders 
of a vanished castle in the air. 

The 1819 Commission of Mayence was now never alluded to with- 
outmocking. It would clearly, therefore, Metternich saw, be necessary 
to change the site, and so the name, of the new Commission. Where 
should that site be? Metternich thought it best to show the ima- 
ginary lion that the valiant Government would run right into his 
mouth; so Frankfort, the scene of the ‘ revolution,’ was chosen for 
the seat of the Committee of Investigation. 

Frankfort was still a free town, and its troops were accordingly 
under the orders of the municipality. Metternich declared that there 
was danger the troops would desert and join the supposed rebels. 
The Frankfort troops must, therefore, be put under the command of 
Austria and Prussia. Frankfort attempted to resist, and England 
joined her in protesting against Metternich’s new encroachment on 
the liberties of the smaller states. But all protest was unavailing. 

The Frankfort Commission, like the Mayence, sat for some years, 
and conducted its investigations in similarly inquisitorial ways. The 
repeated failures of the liberals had disheartened their friends, and the 
cause would have been forgotten had not the outcries of its most vio- 
lent supporters seemed necessary protests against the daily increasing 
tyranny. One year after the Hambach Feast, some enthusiasts at 
Neustadt were about to celebrate the anniversary, when the military 
was suddenly brought out, and charged the assembling people without 
warning of any kind. Poor staring quidnunes were driven at the 
end of the bayonet, and many women and children were seriously 
wounded. It was impossible for censorship, however strict, to forbid 
accounts of the affair appearing in various newspapers, and the old 
bitterness against the Executive was revived with increased force. 
32 
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But the injury of many persons did not produce so deep an effect 
as the wrong done under peculiar circumstances to one individual, 
It is not too much to say that the fate of Weidig made the Metter- 
nich system as much weaker as the crime of Sand had strengthened 
it eighteen years before. 

Weidig was a young clergyman of the district of Oberhesse. Among 
his friends were many of the republicans who instigated the Frank. 
fort attempt. Weidig, more far-seeing than they, knew that it must 
end in ignominious failure, and begged them to desist. That he was, 
nevertheless, continually in their society was perfectly true; and on 
this charge he was arrested. After a lengthy, and of course a secret, 
trial, he was declared innocent, and returned to his parish. Hig 
parishioners were frenzied with joy at his safe return. Congratula- 
tions, wreaths, and speeches were showered upon him. Some persons 
welcomed in him the pastor only; others regarded his acquittal asa 
triumph of the liberty party. Weidig himself thought it so; ina 
verse of thanks addressed to some of his well-wishers, he punningly, 
as it were, spoke of the German tricolor, always regarded as the 
symbol of freedom :— 


You are the welcome harbingers to me 

Of quick advent of right and equity, 

Of joyous time when all men shall be free ; 
Then the black shadow shall be rent away, 
And the red morning mock the sullen grey, 
And hill and vale gleam gold in the new day. 


On Weidig’s return to Hesse the press restrictions were as strin- 
gent as ever; indeed, all opposition newspapers were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. But a secret supply was found for the increasing demand, 
and the Government met with sharp criticisms in the Belewchter 
(Illuminator), a biting weekly paper. Who was its editor? Suspi- 
cion pointed to Weidig. 

The offence could not be proved, and he could not be directly 
punished. But Weidig was poor, and the Government would make him 
still poorer. He was accordingly moved to the parish of Obergleen, 
on the borders of Hesse, where the income was very small indeed. 

Weidig was a man of very remarkable eloquence. There was a 
simpleness about it that was irresistible, and a peculiar pathos. The 
first time he preached to his new parishioners, he spoke of the vicis- 
situdes of his own life. He confessed that it had seemed hard to him 
to leave his own home at Butzbach, but it was not hard to suffer for 
liberty and truth. It was mournful to leave work half done; but 
it was happiness to come to new work, to find oneself still among 
those bound to one by ties as close as those of birth—among those 
willing to seek honestly the better and fuller life. The sermon was 
heard with much emotion. Religion and politics can form at times 
a most powerful alliance. 
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Nor were Weidig’s literary efforts to cease with his departure from 
Butzbach. His friend, George Biichner, started a new Journal for 
the People, and Weidig contributed to it. For its motto stood the 
words, ‘ Peace to the cottage—war to the palace.’ The great tyranny 
of Austria and Prussia, and the little tyranny of Hesse, were closely 
allied, and so the great government joined the little government in 
bidding Weidig beware. Friends in Switzerland knew Weidig was 
in danger, and begged him to take shelter with them. But Weidig 
refused ; he would not flee, he said, although he knew that his arrest 
could not be long forthcoming. 

It came under touching circumstances. When Weidig had left 
Butzbach, in 1833, his father was still comparatively a young man. 
In 1835 the news arrived of his father’s sudden and dangerous illness. 
He instantly hurried home, in the hope of seeing him once more. 
But he reached Butzbach too late. His father was dead. 

He had left his wife near her confinement, and he returned home 
to her at Obergleen as soon as possible. On his reaching his house, 
he found a government official already there. Weidig was dragged 
off to prison without being permitted to say farewell to wife or son. 
A note to the latter contained these words: ‘ Try to remember me. 
Be good to your mother, and comfort her when she weeps.’ It was 
often thought that he had a presentiment of the terrible fate that 
was soon to befall him. 

It was by the testimony of one Clemm that Weidig had been 
arrested. Clemm, who was an apostate from the cause of liberty, 
could indeed prove nothing with regard to the share Weidig had 
taken in the revolutionary newspapers. But he submitted that he 
had fresh evidence, tending to prove Weidig’s participation in the 
Frankfort attempt. It was on this charge, for which he had before 
been tried and then acquitted, that Weidig was now to be tried again. 

Weidig was imprisoned in Darmstadt. There was no pretence 
even of a public trial. The investigations proper to a court of justice 
were entrusted to a person who was to combine the office of head 







































gaoler and inquisitioner. 

This man, Georgi by name, had been long an enemy of Weidig. 
He was of notoriously bad character, and it was said that he had 
suffered repeatedly from delirium tremens. 

During the two years of Weidig’s imprisonment, Georgi gradually 
increased the privations to which he subjected him. At first he was 
fairly well treated. But after a time Georgi removed from him his 
books and writing materials, and treated him like an ordinary cri- 















minal. It became too much for Weidig; and one day a knife came 
into his hands. The temptation was irresistible. He tried to kill 
Georgi. 






He was disarmed at once, and Georgi was determined Weidig 
should repent of his rashness. He was now kept all day in heavy 
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chains, and usually in complete darkness. But it was still impos- 
sible to extract from him expressions of contrition. Georgi now 
resorted to other means: he had his prisoner cruelly flogged.? 

It was a pitiful story: but the end was not long delayed. One 
morning the under-gaoler visited Weidig, and found him lying dead 
in the bed. He was covered with blood: a broken water-bottle was 
near him. 

Doctors were called in, and the first suspicions naturally pointed 
to suicide. On the window there was found, written in blood, this 
sentence, signed with Weidig’s initials: ‘As my enemy denies me 
every means of defence, I choose at my own free will a shameful 
death.’ But had Weidig written this? Had he really laid hands 
upon himself? Medical evidence went far to prove that the wounds 
were not self-inflicted. 

Had Georgi killed him? Dark suspicions rested on him which 
neither he nor his friends and defenders were ever able to dispel 


entirely. 
But the Government would not for a long time hear one of their 


creatures contemned. To mark their approval, the Central Gover- 
ment at Frankfort publicly complimented him, and the little govern- 
ment of Hesse followed suit by making hima knight. But the outery 
was too great and too terrible to be disregarded. An account of the 


life and death of Weidig, printed at Wintherthiir, in Switzerland, 
was soon read and quoted all over Germany, despite the censorship. 
It opened with these words :—‘ This work bears the standard of no 
one party; it is on the side of the eternal cause of humanity. It is 
concerned with a trial written on the records of Germany in letters of 
blood. But it is not addressed to jurists only. It is addressed to 
the princes and rulers of Germany. It is addressed to those 
who, seeing innocent and guilty suffer equally, stay not the op- 
pressor’s hand, and care not for justice or for the honour of their 
fatherland. It is addressed to them—heavy is their transgression.’ 
The Government saw that the vox populi was now too unanimous 
and too bitter to be ignored. Scanty justice was done at last, and 
Georgi was dismissed from his post.’ 

In the same year (1837) tyranny had, however, a considerable 
triumph. Ernst August had ascended the throne of Hanover, and, 
by way of inaugurating his reign, announced his flat refusal to be 
bound by the Constitution. Some of the most renowned professors of 


2 Georgi declared that the story of the flogging was a ‘ coarse lie,’ but he seems 
to have no evidence to quote in his defence. 

8 The literature on the subject of Weidig’s death is very large and the evidence 
voluminous and conflicting. Two facts, however, remain indisputable :—First, that 
the trial of Weidig was absolutely secret ; and, secondly, that the bitterest accusa- 
tions against Georgi found many ready listeners in all Germany. These two facts 
demonstrate sufficiently the results that followed in Germany from the Metternich 


system of government. 
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1 impos- Gottingen resigned their chairs on hearing this, saying they would 
rgi now not now be able to teach their pupils that it was their duty to obey 
2 the Government, since the Government declared itself an unlimited 
d. One tyranny. The professors found many sympathisers, but in the end 
ing dead Ernst August won the day, and reigned as he chose, in defiance of Hi 
ttle was Constitution and of Law. i 
Three years later a new king was proclaimed in Berlin. Frederick f 
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? . . 
nies me accession to the throne, he was reported to have said that though 
hamefyl the first noble when a prince, he was as king the first citizen. This 
1 hands story was often quoted, and the sanguine liberals believed that the i 
wounds day of good government was near at hand. How far their hopes | 
were fulfilled we must investigate on a future occasion. 
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THE SLICING OF HECTOR. 


Disjecta non leni ruiné.—Hor. 


Tue ingenuity of modern mechanism, as I am told, cuts a skin of 
morocco leather right down its interior tissue into two skins, and, with 
a loss of solidity and durability, produces a doubled superficies of 
available material, genuine in a certain sense. Alike process has been 
instituted by some of the distinguished scholars who, numbering Mr. 
Grote in their band, and with some subaltern diversities of fashion, 
agree in dividing the Homeric poems into two integral masses. This 
slicing process is applied to, and in part founded on, a bisection of 
many principal Homeric characters, each of whom is placed before us 
in a dual personality, according to his ‘ presentment’ in these seg- 
ments respectively. Hector, among the rest, is divided into two 
Hectors; and, as is alleged, with two different sets of attributes. Eacli 
of these cases has to be treated on its own ground. And the question 
I have now to ask is whether we shall accept this dualism for Hector, 
or shall still be content to have him in the singular number. 
Professor Geddes of Aberdeen has recently made a material con- 
tribution to the literature of the Homeric question, in his Problem of 
the Homeric Poems.' He differs, rightfully in my opinion, from 
most of those who divide the authorship, in treating the original 
Homer as a native of the Greek Peninsula and not of Asia Minor: 
and he supports his opinion by an able argument on the Olympus of 
the Poems, the home of their mythology. He opposes, too, those 
who simply divide the Homer of the Jliad from the Homer of the 
Odyssey. The most conspicuous excellence of his work, however, 
will perhaps be found to be its method. Instead of arbitrarily 
selecting a few points out of thousands, and founding on very narrow 
bases the most sweeping conclusions, he is content to plough his way 
to his results by a complete upturning of the surface: by a minute, 
indefatigable, and even statistical sifting, I would say ransacking, of 
the text in its details. Colonel Mure was the first Homeric writer, as 
far as my memory serves, who pointed out that this process opened to 
us a true road of fruitful progress: and I hail with pleasure a 
practical application of the principle from beyond the border. The 


! Macmillan, 1878. 
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issue of such an investigation is one we must all acknowledge to be 
material. The most conservative Homerologist, if he be a lover of 
the truth, must be more willing to see his favourite doctrines over- 
turned by a method which is sound, than defended by one which is 
visionary. The criterion of statistics must not lead us to forget that 
there is also a criterion of art. But they are variously available with 
different minds: and in a judicious combination of the two we shall 
find probabiy the best apparatus for dealing with the Homeric 
question. It is, however, necessary, when the statistical element is em- 
ployed, that it should be employed with the utmost attainable accuracy. 

The examination of such a work, to be worthy of its aim, must 
involve, like the work itself, a great mass of detail, and is greatly 
beyond my present scope. Nor will I intimate an opinion upon the 
specific form of dualism which it recommends, and which assigns to 
the author of the Odyssey the Books, which it rends from the Iliad. 


- I confine myself strictly to one single point of the investigation, 


namely, the character of Hector. Here, says Professor Geddes 
(p. 104), ‘the divergence as to the representations .. . is pecu- 
liarly marked, and it is only under the theory of two strata in the 
Iliad that the phenomena can be adequately explained.’ There are, 
indeed, particular reasons why the character of Hector should favour 
the theory of a dualism in the Jliad. I will not say that an adverse 
result in Hector’s case will suffice to overthrow the dualistic theory. 
It would only be the failure of one test out of many; but it would be 
atest applied upon ground confessedly advantageous to the theory 
which assails the integrity of the Poem. 

Professor Geddes divides the Jliad into a primary work and a 
later secondary addition or accretion. The primary portion he calls 
the Achillean Books, the secondary the Ulyssean. Mr. Grote has 
named the first the Achilleis. The Professor does not treat the accre- 
tions as forming an integral poem in themselves. They are adjective, 
not substantive. But, for brevity’s sake, I will here call these ad- 
ditions the Ulysseid. The mode of breaking up our Iliad is as 
follows :— 

1. Achilleid. Books I., VIII, XI. to XXII. Fourteen Books. ° 

2. Ulysseid. Books II. to VII., [X., X., XXIITI., XXIV. Ten 
Books. 

Professor Geddes finds Hector, as he is presented to us in the 
Ulysseid, to be an attractive character ; but in the Achilleid a repul- 
sive one. The charges against him are not formally nor very dis- 
tinctly set out, owing, in all likelihood, to a desire for brevity, 
especially reasonable where so wide a field was to be traversed. But 
they appear to be in substance that he was— 

1. Fierce or brutal. 

2. Boastful. 

3. Harsh and insolent. 
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4. Dubious as to religion. 

5.. Dubious as to temperance. 

6. He treats the coming of the Greeks as against the will of the 
gods. 

While in the Ulysseid he is declared to be the opposite of all 
these: ‘modest, generous, courteous, prone to melancholy ’ (p. 105). 

I will examine these charges one by one. 

1. Under the first head, the Professor refers us to xiii. 831 and xy, 
349. In the earlier of these passages, Hector threatens that he will slay 
Ajax, should Ajax dare to await his assault; and will give his body to 
the dogs and birds of prey. Whereas in the Ulysseid (Book vii.), when 
about to contend with the same hero, he proposes a compact for the 
restitution and burial, on whichever side as it might happen, of the 
remains. In Book xv., Hector addresses his own troops, and threatens 
that any of them who flinch from the fight shall be slain by his hand, 
and, in like manner, left without burial to the dogs. With these 
passages the Professor contrasts the ‘ Ulyssean injunction in the mouth 
of Nestor, mild but firm’ (p. 106), not to mind the stripping of the 
arms (Book vi. 68-70). It seems hard to disintegrate our Hector 
for sentiments at variance with something said elsewhere, not by 
himself, but by another person. Nor has it been observed that in the 
very passage alleged, xv. 347-51, Hector gives the very same in- 
junction, ‘ to let alone the spoils of the fallen.’ Neither injunction 
has to do with mildness or firmness: they are merely injunctions to 
avoid that which interferes with military efficiency. Nestor ad- 
dresses the Greeks (vi. 67-71) on an occasion when their whole 
object is to beat back the Trojans into the city (v. 74), and there 
is nothing to convey the idea that an issue decisive of the war 
was expected. So he very sensibly says, in terms much larger 
than those cited by Mr. Geddes, ‘ Do not stay to strip your dead in 
order to get back with all the spoil you can secure to the ships: only 
kill (enough of) Trojans, and then you will have the plain to your- 
selves, and perform that operation in (much greater) security.’ 

On the other hand, there is no peculiar fierceness in the two threats 
of Hector. For the opening passage of the Iliad (i. 4) clearly shows 
us that to be devoured by dogs and vultures was the ordinary fate of 
the slain warrior. And the time of the threat must be remarked. 
Both the passa;es belong to that part of the Poem where the prize of 
absolute victory in the war had been placed apparently within reach 
of the Trojans. Hector was elated with success, and confidently 
hoped not merely to drive back the Greeks, but to destroy the fleet 
and army. Both excitement and policy thus lead him to terrify (as 
far as he can) his enemy, and to stimulate the courage of his men by 
presenting to them the image of shame, most impressive to their 
minds, as the penalty of failure in militaryduty. It is true that the 
speech before the battle in the Ulyssean Book vii. does not swagger so 
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much as that of Book xiii., addressed to the same enemy. In this dif- 
ference Professor Geddes sees his Achilleid and his Ulysseid. I see 
only the just proportion between the mind of Hector, never robust, but 
uplifted by extraordinary and unexpected successes, and that same mind 
in equilibrium, before those successes had been so much as begun. I 
could supply another exhibition of the same influence upon a spirit 
not masculine enough to hold firmly its centre of gravity. In JI, ix. 
351~5 we learn that, so long as Achilles kept the field, Hector only 
ventured to show himself just outside the gates. But in xv. 721, at 
the summit of his half warlike, half womanish excitement, Hector 
states that he always wanted to be fighting by the ships, but that he 
was held back by the cowardice of the elders. This is not fierceness, 
but bluster. And it must be allowed that the blustering passages, 
and the passages which approach at all to fierceness, belong chiefly to 
the Achilleid. But this quantitative predominance, taken by itself, 
proves little or nothing. For, in the first place, the Achilleid has 
fourteen Books, the Ulysseid ten. In the second place, Hector is 
mentioned 298 times in the Achilleid, but only 150 in the Ulysseid. In 
the third place, out of the fourteen Books of the Achilleid, all, except 
the first and nineteenth, are fighting Books; and it is these that bring 
out the expressions and descriptions now in question. Against these 
twelve Books of the Achilleid, there are but five fighting Books of the 
Ulysseid; the rest are taken up with other portions of the action. 
Lastly, in these five fighting Books, Hector (with trifling exceptions in 
vy. 608, 703) only fought once, namely, with the Telamonian Ajax, and 
he had then no successes to excite him. His contests with Diomed, 
Patroclos, and Sarpedon, his exploit at the ships, and the final 
struggle with Achilles, in short, nearly his whole martial action, are 
in the books assigned to the Achilleid. Now, when, speaking roughly, 
we place on one side the Books of war, and on the other the Books of 
military non-action, it is no great wonder that we should find mainly 
in the former what belongs to the more fierce and arrogant, and in 
the other to the more pegceful and domestic, side of his character. 
The same considerations will apply to four passages alleged by 
the Professor to show the fierce demeanour of Hector (p. 105 n.). It 
is described in three of them by the phrase /ussa, which amounts 
nearly to frenzy, and its compounds. They belong, two to the 
Achilleid, and one to the Ulysseid. No argument, then, can be founded 
on the distribution. These are descriptions in the mouths of adver- 
saries, meant to stimulate those who were to resist him. They are 
thoroughly appropriate, with some allowance for the speakers, to the 
Homeric mode of treatment. It has not, I think, been sufficiently 
observed how largely Homer at all times pays off, so to speak, his 
Trojan chiefs in words, to supply the lack of deeds. Take, for example, 
the magnificent simile of the stalled horse, which he uses to make the 
figure of Paris imposing, when, as a warrior in action, he was little 
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else than contemptible. He applies the same simile to Hector. But 
he is not at all in the habit of using these elaborate artifices to set up 
his Achaian chieftains, whose great qualities he allows to come out in 
their sentiments and acts. He has told us more of the demeanour of 
Hector in war, than of all the Achaian warriors put together. Even 
the brief description, in which he tells us that Agamemnon had a 
waist like Arés and a chest like Poseidon, is rather an exception 
than an exhibition of a rule. These passages about martial frenzy, 
however, are not descriptions of character at all, but are simply instru- 
ments used to produce an effect. It is, however, well worth remark, 
that Homer never employs them even for Hector, when he is about to 
fight with one of the Achaian chieftains, but only when he is laying 
about him among inferior personages, which he commonly does with 
great effect. He seems, indeed, never to be brought into action 
without some imposing preface; but when a great antagonist is in 
the field, it is commonly left to himself to find. 

And now as to the epithet androphonos, murderous, or rather 
manslaying. Whatever the purport of this epithet may be, the use 
of it affords no support to the dualism of Professor Geddes. It is 
used (not ten, but) eleven times of Hector; seven times in the Achil- 
leid; four times (vi. 498, ix. 351, xxiv. 509, 724) in the Ulysseid. 
These numbers, again, stand in pretty close proportion to the number 
of times the hero is mentioned in each respectively; and the dif- 
ference which exists makes against and not for the Professor. 

Undoubtedly it is right to look greatly to the epithets of Homer 
for evidence as to the Poet’s view of his characters. But the epithets 
applied to Hector, though they indicate imposing and martial appear- 
ance, do not at all convey the mental quality of fierceness. The 
androphonos comes nearest to it; and its use is, as has been shown, 
equably distributed. 

2. The boastfulness of Hector is unquestionable ; but it is found 
everywhere spread thickly over his speeches. There is probably no 
form of dualism which could be so contrived as to exclude it from 
either section. It is, perhaps, true that the climax of it is reached in 
the short speech (xiii. 224-32) where he threatens Ajax that he will 
give him to the dogs and birds of prey ; whereas in Book vii. 76-86, he 
proposed a compact for the surrender of the remains. But this ascent 
in his language is natural and appropriate to the tissue of his cha- 
racter. In Book vii. he had received only the assurance that he 
should not be slain; whereas now he believed (xii. 235) that he had a 
positive promise of victory from Zeus, and this on an occasion which 
would be decisive of the whole war. But in Book vii. also, when he 
had no successes of the Trojans to embolden him, he speaks as if he 
anticipated undoubtingly a victory over Ajax. And even the speech 
to Andromache at the Skaian Gate is marked in two distinct passages 
(vi. 446-8 and 459-61) with an irrepressible egotism. Looking on 
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to her sad fate as a captive, he speaks thus: ‘ When they see thee 


tearful, they will say, “Lo! the wife of Hector, who bore the pafm_ 


among the Trojans when the fight was round the walls of Ilios.”’ It 
is true that he modestly hopes, in the same scene, his own son may 
greatly excel him. But his character is essentially a fluctuating 
character. In the Achilleid, he again, and in the face of Achilles 
(xx. 403), acknowledges the marked superiority of his adversary. It 
is true that twice he says, ‘ Would I were as sure of being honoured 
like Athené and Apollo, as I am sure that so and so will happen. 
But the Professcr seems to me wrong (p. 105) in saying that he as- 
pires to be like them. It is no aspiration, but simply an asseveration, 
a mode of giving emphasis to a fact. Relatively to the circum- 
stances, the Ulyssean Books are to the full as heavily charged with 
brag as the Achillean. 

3. For the harshness or insolence of Hector we are referred to 
xii. 245 and xviii. 293-6. For my part, I find in these passages only 
that moral proportion which so much abounds in Homer. The first 
of them belongs to the epoch when the fortunes of the Trojan party 
are at their highest level, and the principal adversaries, except Ajax, 
absent from the field. The Trojans are about to assail the rampart : 
for the first time an opening has been given for the destruction of 
the fleet ; Hector has been emboldened by a favourable portent ; and 
then, at the moment and on the spot for action, Pouludamas advises 
retreat (v. 216), and sets up his own interpretation of a sign which 
has just appeared. It is at sucha crisis of life and death that Hector, 
rejecting his advice, threatens to slay him if he do not join in the move- 
ment. This proceeding is in keeping with the arduous conditions of the 
moment. In Book xviii., the Trojan fortunes were about to change : 
but Hector had no certain means of knowing it, for Achilles had not 
yet actually appeared in arms; and he still relied (v. 293) on the pro- 
mise to him, as he interpreted it, of Zeus. But this time the counsel 
to retreat was not given in the time of action. It was in what may 
be called a field-assembly (v. 245), which was a legitimate occasion 
for advice ; and it may be noticed that Pouludamas is here called 
pepnumenos, or sensible, an epithet not given to him before the prior 
and less warrantable speech. Accordingly, Hector is now content 
with rebuking, and in no way threatens him (vv. 293-6). Variation 
with the circumstances of the moment is characteristic of Hector 
wherever he appears. 

4. It is also charged against the Hector of the Achilleid, that, 
unlike the Hector of the Ulyssean Books, he is not a religious man : 
and his noble sentiment, that the best of all omens is to fight for one’s 
country, is thought to be a sort of disclaimer of religion (p. 106); 
whereas in the Ulysseid (vi. 269) he speaks in a religious tone. But 
the passages themselves confute this comparison. In vi. 269 he does 
no more than instruct his mother to arrange the procession and prayer 
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to Athené, which is simply in conformity to the advice of his brother 
Helenos the augur (v. 77), In xii. 285 he directly appeals to the 
promise of Zeus, and rebukes Pouludamas for disparaging it, just 
before the line about the best of omens (xii. 235, 243). In xx. 435, 
and therefore still in the Achilleid, he explicitly treats the issue of 
battle as in the hands of the gods. In truth, Hector is every- 
where, according to the sense of those times, a religious man. The 
best proof of this, as one pervading the whole poem, is the applica- 
tion to him of the phrase Dit philos, dear to Zeus, which seems 
never to be given to any living person except those who are especially 
favourites of heaven, It is the especial property of Hector and the 
two protagonists. Achilles has it five times, Odusseus three, and 
Hector four. I rely on this phrase, rather than on the marked pro- - 
tection given to Hector down to the final catastrophe ; because this 
protection, if it stood alone, might be explained as the simple result 
of the promise to Thetis in favour of the Trojan cause. 

5. Next the Professor charges the chief with being ‘ either a toper, or 
the companion of such’ (p. 106). This grave charge is founded on no 
other fact than that one Podes was loved by him (xvii. 577), and 
used to dine at his table. But Podes was (576) a man both of sub- 
stance and of virtue: so that Hector, if he was to entertain at all, 
could hardly do better than entertain him. But if it be a sin ina chief- 
tain of the heroic age to deal with alcohol on any terms, what are 
we to say of the Ulyssean poet, who, going far beyond the mere facts 
of hospitality, implies (Od. iii. 335) that men may sit long at a ban- 
quet, unless it be one of formal religious celebration; enlarges with 
zest, through vivid epithets,on the qualities of wine (Od. ix. 204, 
xiii. 8); declares that the time of festive entertainment is a good 
time; and not only in the Ulyssean Book vi. (v. 261) proclaims that 
wine is very good for a tired man, but expresses his hope to Paris 
(v. 527) that they may drink together a bumper to the immortal gods, 
when they shall have driven the Achaian forces from the Trojan soil? 
Homer, in his verse, is always sober, but always sociable. 

6. The last definite charge which I am able to extract from the 
statement of Professor Geddes is, that in the Achilleid he ‘ de- 
nounces the coming of the Greeks as against the will of the gods’ 
(p. 106), and that in this he is very different from the Ulyssean 
Hector. Now, in the Ulyssean Books, he certainly anticipates the fall 
of Troy (Book vi. 448), and in the Achillean he uses, to incite his 
men, the denunciation just named, which implies that Troy would not 
fall. But not hing can be more appropriate than this contrast: for 
in the first case the war is adverse, and he has just directed a solemn 
supplication ; in the second he has had from heaven an assurance of 
victory, he is within the Greek rampart, has grasped the ship of Pro- 
tesilaos, and is calling for a firebrand to burn it. He is thus fully 
justified in his change ; and it is to be remembered that he never had 
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told his men Troy was to fall, but had expressed his melancholy fore- 
boding to Andromache. 

Iam not sure whether, in addition to these contrasts between 
his two Hectors, the Professor means to imply that they are respec- 
tively placable and implacable. But he says, referring, I presume, 
to iii. 76 and vi. 521, the brotherliness shown even to Paris is in 
‘sharp contrast with the uniform strain of the Achilleid.’ Now in 
exact conformity with these passages is the Achillean 768-88 ; 
where having begun with reproach, somewhat less severe than that of 
the second or Ulyssean Hector in Book iii., he is easily and entirely 
soothed by the explanation he receives. 

The charge then of Professor Geddes, however boldly made, fails 
along the whole line. In none of his allegations does it appear that 
he isin any way sustained by the facts of the text, which can only be 
rightly apprehended when they are viewed and examined as a whole: 
and such an examination only serves to bring out the elaborate skill 
with which Homer has constructed and adjusted this character, which 
isas truly unique in ancient, as that of Hamlet in modern, literature. 

The two masters, unrivalled in the supreme art of presenting cha- 
racter, Homer and Shakespeare, are remarkable for laying out their 
strength upon their protagonists. The Iliad and Odyssey are sus- 
pended upon Achilles and Odusseus, as the plays of Hamlet, Othello, 
King Lear, and in a great degree Macbeth, are suspended upon the 
persons so named. In the Iliad, everything is made subservient to 
Achilles. Every other character is magnified up to such a point as in 
the perspective will best serve to exhibit the colossal dimensions of 
the central figure; and at that point they stop. Accordingly, the 
shaping of the character of Hector has been governed by the same law 
as the creation of Diomed and of Ajax. But Homer could not venture 
to make Hector a Diomed or an Ajax. His intense love for his pro- 
tagonist was here traversed by a love yet more intense, love for his 
nation. These two powers, the poles of his poem, were thus far in con- 
flict. And, as I take it, the composition of his Hector was, if not the 
greatest substantive feat he had to accomplish, yet the greatest diffi- 
culty he had to surmount. A Trojan chieftain, really capable of com- 
peting with Achilles, must have been worked up out of material the 
same at least in quality, as that which he employed in order to fashion 
the other great Achaians. 

And this was just what could not be. For all through the poem, 
and in every case, Homer steadily maintains the generic difference 
between the Achaian and the Trojan warrior. In part, this is a quan- 
titative difference. The physical force, the animal courage of the 
Achaian is kept far above that of the Trojan. Not a single Greek 
chieftain of any note or name is maimed in fair fight by any Trojan, 
however eminent. Patroclos must rank behind Diomed, Ajax, or 
Odusseus ; but he is supreme in fight over the Trojans, and he has to be 
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disabled by the action of Apollo. Menelaos, ranking perhaps behind 
Patroclos, is nevertheless master of the field in the contest for his 
remains. But, over and above this salient feature, there is a pervad- 
ing difference, intellectual and moral. The Achaian chief is distin- 
guished in the groundwork of character by solidity, constancy, and 
self-command. Agamemnon alone ever shrinks or fails ; and this is 
not in the field, but under the weight of his political responsibility, 
aggravated perhaps by an evil conscience. On the other side, Sarpedon 
and Glaukos only partake of the Achaian stamp: and the very 
marked distinction of these Lycian chieftains, in all likelihood, has 
reference to some ethnical predilection. 

Now, if there be discernible in the Poem this fundamental seve- 
rance between the Asiatic and the European type, we may naturally 
expect that it shall be particularly pronounced in Hector, as the 
protagonist on the Asiatic side. And so it is. An absence of the 
solidity, constancy, and self-command, which are the staples of 
Achaian character, and which are found alike, amidst all their diffe- 
rences, in Achilles, Odusseus, Diomed, and Ajax, is eminently charac- 
teristic of Hector. In the picture of the two types there may have 
been probably, even at that early time, truth of fact no less than 
gratification of the national feeling. The Hector, then, in whom Troy 
was to be principally represented, could not but ply to circumstance, 
could not but be variable, could not but be the weather-glass of 
Fortune. 

Much of this variability belongs to the position which Hector 
held. On him lay the whole of the principal responsibility, both for 
counsel and for fight. Priam nowhere performs any responsible 
duty, except in recommending, at a time when Hector is absent, the 
truce for funeral obsequies (vii. 375). It is Hector whose voice 
rules all the great decisions, and who seems to have been charged 
with the duty of finding supplies for the army. A variety of 
circumstances seem to have aggravated the burden. One of them is 
dependence upon foreigners, who as allies make up the bulk of his 
army (ii. 123-33). One, the separate attitude of Aneas, the repre- 
sentative of the older and still in some sense rival branch. An- 
other, his own juniority to Paris, which may safely be inferred from 
a great number of minute indications when brought together. In 
Troy, as in the Denmark of Shakespeare, a new order was to replace 
the old. Fortinbras was to be the agent for the one, Aneas for the 
other. A more notable coincidence may be observed in the heroes. 
The Hector of the Jliad, and the Hamlet of the play, are each of 
them men overweighted with responsibility. Each of them is called 
upon, by an inexorable Destiny, to ‘stretch himself beyond his mea- 
sure.’? Of each the action would, so far as we can judge, have been 
perfectly normal in ordinary circumstances; but they are made ‘ less 
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noble than themselves ’* by reason of that overweight : irresolute inac- 
tion being the result in one case, and irregular action in the other. 

Having then this want of strong and solid manhood, this varia- 
bility, to deal with as an inseparable element of the Trojan type, 
Homer had also to devise a method by which his Hector should not, 
as an unworthy antagonist, disparage his Achilles. And this he has 
done, as it seems to me, mainly by determining that his variability 
should range over the largest possible scale. Hence we have in Hector 
sharper and more numerous contrasts, than in any other character 
of the poem. A coarseness which occasionally comes near brutality 
is united with domestic affections, in which alone he is profound, and 
with a gentleness (xxiv. 772) ascribed in the Iliad to no one but 
him. Elation in success uplifts him to such a height of boastfulness, 
that we are astonished to find him utter sentiments of humility more 
marked than proceed from the mouth of any other personage. No 
man is more rash; but none has a deeper sentiment of the future. 
Both by Sarpedon (v. 472) and by Glaukos (xvii. 141), who are as 
just as they are brave, he is smartly rebuked for backwardness in fight. 
His vaunting in the case of Patroclos, whom he merely put to death 
(xvi. 820) when incapable of resistance, and before whom (657) he 
had previously fled, is simply contemptible. He could thus even 
descend to be a coward: while at the very last, in the presence of a 
more terrible warrior, when driven absolutely to bay, he rose to be a 
perfect hero. In his battle with Achilles, when he finds himself 
alone, he summons up every energy of which man is capable. He 
might even seem to be subdued by a divine intervention only, for 
Pallas restored to Achilles his spear after he had thrown it (xvi. 277), 
while Hector had only his sword to depend upon. But the object of 
this expedient seems to be that Achilles should despatch him with the 
weapon (so to speak) of first instance, and should never require to fall 
back upon his sword, which (vii. 273) was the last resort of contending 
warriors. 

This gallantry in the last and fatal scene is, we may be sure, 
given to Hector for the credit of Achilles. Even so in Book vii. he 
fights manfully against Ajax for the credit of Ajax; who is not, like 
Diomed, honoured by successful conflicts with deities, nor even by 
defeating any Trojan chieftain such as AZneas, much less such as 
Sarpedon ; and who, to equalise the distribution of honours, is allowed 
two distinct victories over Hector (vii. as above and xiv. 401); 
Diomed wounding him (xi. 349), but without a regular encounter. 
In truth it is remarkable how large a proportion of the engagements 
of Hector are with insignificant personages. Not only does he never 
kill, but he never wounds, any Greek personage of greater importance 
than Leitos (xvii. 601). His greatest success is in cutting with his 
sword the wooden shaft of the spear of Ajax (xvi. 114). When he 
§ Tennyson’s Guinevere. 
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breaks the gate (xii. 457), when he lays hold upon the ship (xv. 704), 
there is no Greek chieftain in his way. 

Homer has, in truth, been obliged to juggle with his Hector. 
There is more ‘said in the different parts of the Iliad of his martial 
gait and terrible appearance, than of all other warriors put together. 
It is a case of what is now called prestige; the worst and meanest, 
perhaps, among the idols of the nineteenth century. He con- 
trives to produce the impression on his reader that Hector is very 
terrible indeed, and it is only on examination that we find, with 
some surprise, that he terrifies nobody in particular that is of any note. 
After the most imposing descriptions we learn repeatedly that he has 
only been laying waste the riff-raff of the army. When the Greek 
force retreats, we usually are told it has been due to divine interpo- 
sition.‘ After his death the Greek soldiery say, ‘ Troth, he is easier 
to handle now than when he set fire to the ships’ (xxii. 379). But 
he never did set fire to the ships. It was done (xvi. 122) by soldiers 
unnamed: to such a length does Homer carry what may be called 
this puffing of Hector. As far as words go, Hector is indeed splendidly 
set forth. He is used, in marshalling the army (xiv. 390), as a 
counterpart to the great Poseidon. It is made to sound like a boast 
in the mouth of Ajax when he says (xiii. 79) that he is determined to 
fight ‘ even single-handed’ against the man whom he twice defeated. 
The whole body of chiefs in Book vii. are dismayed for the moment 
(vii. 93) at his challenge: but Ajax exults when his lot is drawn. In 
viii. 338-49, he is set off with a simile all to himself, and has the 
eyes of Gorgo or of Arés; but the only result is that he is ‘ always 
killing the hindmost’ of the soldiery. In xi. 295 he is a match for 
destroying Arés or a whirling storm, and is as the shock of Zephuros 
on a mass of southern cloud, and he kills, besides the common 
soldiery, eight officers of the Greeks; but not one of them even 
named elsewhere. 

With this kind of padding the figure of Hector, a second-rate 
warrior, is brought up to a condition for playing a first-rate part: and 
though the artifice is sometimes palpable, yet on the whole the 
success has been such as to permit of his being largely overrated by 
the later tradition. 

I have observed that the Homeric epithets throw very notable 
light on the characters. And this is both positive and negative. 
The epithets given to Hector are very numerous. But those which 
seem to be characteristic, besides androphonos and Dii philos already 
mentioned, are only thrasus and koruthaiolos; dios and phaidimos 
being of a very general character. Thrasus is an epithet reserved, 
we may say, for Hector. It is never given in the Iliad to any 
Achaian chieftain. With the exception of an unknown Laogonos 
(once, xvi. 604) it is only given to Hector (seven times) and to his 


‘ viii. 335-6 ; xv. 694, et alibi. 
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chariot-driver (three times), whose action would, of course, follow his 
will, Icannot agree with Ebeling (Lex. im voc.) that the epithet 
is laudatory. It is applied once to Odusseus (Od. x. 436); but it is 
with reference to his very imprudent and disastrous hardihood in the 
land of the Cyclops. It is peculiarly applied to Hector in connection 
with the circumspect counsels of Pouludamas. It signifies that 
description of valour which is not considerate valour: unthinking 
valour: valour without sagacity. Accordingly, Hector never has any 
of the epithets of weight or wisdom: a piece of negative evidence 
sufficiently remarkable. The exclusive application to Hector, among 
the chiefs, of koruthaiolos, ‘ of the glancing helm,’ is yet more curious. 
It is used for him no less than thirty-eight times. It signifies frequent 
or rapid shifting of the body; in which, though it may seem far- 
fetched, I think the Poet may mean not only to signify a corporal 
habit, but likewise through it to point at a mental quality, the 
existence of which is, on other grounds, indisputable. It is only 
applied once to any other person. That person is Arés; and the 
main characteristic of this deity in the Iliad is that he has shifted 
sides (v. 889, xxi. 413). 

Firmness of tissue is the prevailing quality of the Achaian chief- 
tains; and the want of it is the note of their opponents, especially 
of their chief opponent. The great Achaians, indeed, are in few 
instances altogether free from boastfulness; but in them the sound- 
ing surface is sustained by a solid interior, and the act nowhere falls 
short of the word. The strength of domestic affection is skilfully 
thrown into the scale for Hector, to redeem and elevate an aggregate 
which might otherwise have had a somewhat mean effect. And here 
the thought most naturally occurs, what strange anomalies arise out of 
this gratuitous vivisection of our Homeric treasures ; for the Hector 
of the original poet of the Iliad, while he retains all the faults and all 
the mediocrity for his share, is shorn by it of the redeeming ornament 
of his family affections set forth in Book vi. The basis of the character 
is one of warm love towards those around him and kindliness towards 
all, with no other drawback than that of vanity; for the inability to 
resist tremendous pressure amounts to no more than a defect of 
strength, and is not a vice. The uniformity (xxiv. 677) of bis tender- 
ness towards Helen throws light on the interior of his character, no 
less than the scene with Andromache. In other respects he presents 
to us, in his normal state, an even surface without heights or depths,; 
all the notes of a good man without those of a great one, and without 
a stock of strength sufficient to hold up the standard of his goodness 
when the stress of fortune comes to bear upon it. 

Professor Geddes takes notice (p. 105, n.) of the phrase ‘a hector- 
ing fellow ;’ and says it is derived from the Hector of the Achilleid.. 
It follows, that those who first used it must have seen or heard ‘the 
Achilleid. But who were they, and when and where did they live, to 
3 D2 
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enjoy this privilege? The only Hector hitherto known to men is the 
Hector of the Iliad. But they formed an impression directly the 
reverse of that which is conveyed in our verb ‘ to hector.’ For the 
Romance poetry of the Middle Ages, Hector was the ideal man among 
the ancients ; and Orlando was a Hector plus Christianity. How this 
came about is not now the question; but I believe it to have been 
because the Roman tradition took possession of the field, and Roman 
tradition was shaped to decorate the fable of a Trojan descent for the 
Cesars. The phrase is, as far as I know, confined to our own tongue ; 
and I am not aware whether it came into use earlier than the Com- 
monwealth. It is found in the Treatise on the Government of the 
Tongue, dated 1657.5 In the Merry Wives of Windsor® we have the 
phrase ‘ bully Hector ;’ but it seems that this cannot mean a swaggerer ; 
for just before it comes ‘ bully Hercules,’ used by the Host in the 
same sense. I think the meaning may probably have been that Hector 
was set up asa great and truly imposing personage, and that ‘to 
hector’ meant to affect to be a Hector. In the same way, but here 
in common with the Italians and the French, we have used the name 
of Rodomonte in our word rhodomontade. Now the Rodomonte of the 
Romance poetry, though insolent and rude, was as far as possible from 
being a mere bragster. He is well described by Littré as renommé 
par sa vaillance, et par son caractére altier et insolent. He was 
in truth the most formidable of all the warriors, after Ruggiero: and 
rhodomontading can only mean pretending to be a Rodomonte. 
Where the original character isa mere bully, a Thraso’ or a Bobadil,® 
we do not find any similar formation. To treat Hector as merely or 
mainly a bully is much farther from the truth than the schoolboy 
dream which figures him as the pink of valour. He remains for us, 
a picture interesting in himself, vital to the effect of the piece in 
which he stands: a character in many points fine and even noble, but 
in all mobile ; swayed, however, not by the breeze, but only by the 
blast. For great gifts of imagination, intellect, or enthusiasm, we 
must not turn to him, any more than for the primacy of war; but we 
may for the grave, the serious, the right-minded, growing freely in a 
kind and affectionate nature, ever desirous to repair its casual error 
or excess. He is the tolerable rival of the Achaian chiefs, but their 
admirably effective foil. Good as a child of Nature, he is superlative 
as a device of Art. He is likely to survive the ingenious assaults of 
Homeric dualism : and I hope to have left him, as I found him, in a 


whole skin. 
W. E. GuapsTone. 


5 Watts, Biblioth. Brit. Part i. 67, e. 

® Act i. sc. 3. It is also in Andrew Marvell; and in Hudibras, 11. i. 352, but 
here, as in Shakespeare, associated with Hercules. 

7 Terence, Kunuchus. Thrasonical in Shakespeare is in strict correspondence with 
the character of Thraso. 

* Ben Jonson, Every Man in his Humour, Sc. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


(Prorgssor Huxtey has kindly read, and aided the Compilers and the Editor with 
his advice upon, the following article.) 


Ir the scientific departments of the Paris Exhibition fairly reflect the 

present state of science in France, then assuredly no branch of science 
enjoys at the present day greater popularity than the Science of 
Man. In the south-western corner of the Trocadéro Park there is a 
large building unassuming enough in its exterior, but stocked to 
repletion with objects of the deepest interest to the student of 
Anthropology. In addition, however, to this special ‘ Exposition 
des Sciences Anthropologiques,’ it will be found that much of the 
historical collection, which has been got together in the great 
hemicycle of the Trocadéro, with the view of illustrating the progress 
of art, falls fairly within the ken of the anthropologist. Nor should 
it be overlooked that many of the courts in the principal building 
on the Champ de Mars—such as that which illustrates French 
scientific missions—contain a multitude of objects of no mean in- 
terest to the student of Ethnology. 

The recent development of the Science of Man, and the popularity 
which it at present enjoys, may be traced mainly to two sources ; 
first, to the attention which has been bestowed of late years on the 
relation of the physical organisation of man to that of the lower 
animals ; and secondly, to the evidence which has been adduced with 
regard to the great antiquity of man. The latter subject is neces- 
sarily the more popular of the two, since it needs less technical 
knowledge for its due appreciation. So popular indeed has the study 
of prehistoric archeology become that by far the greater part of the 
anthropological collections now exhibited in Paris relates to this 
department of the science. Such an exhibition suggests a review of 
the present state of our knowledge respecting the antiquity of man. 
It is true that this subject attracted the attention of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute so recently as last year, but the question was then 
discussed mainly with reference to recent discoveries, or presumed 
discoveries, in our own country. It may therefore be well in this 
place to give prominence to the present state of opinion on this 
subject among continental anthropologists. 

Scarcely twenty years have passed since men of science were first 
led to admit the existence of man as contemporary in Western 
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Europe with the extinct mammalia of Post-tertiary or Pleistocene 
age. It was only in 1859 that attention was seriously called to the 
famous discoveries of the late M. Boucher de Perthes. Careful 
search in the valley of the Somme had brought to light a number of 
rudely-chipped flint implements in gravels which also yielded the 
bones and teeth of the mammoth, of the woolly rhinoceros, and of 
other extinct mammalia, Discoveries of a like character—sometimes 
in ancient river-gravels, sometimes in caves—have since been multi- 
plied to such a degree that the existence of palwolithic man in 
Quaternary times has taken its place among the best established 
facts of science. In short, the archeologist has gleaned so many 
facts which illustrate the life of our rude forefathers of the Pleistocene 
era that M. Broca, the eminent French anthropologist, was recently 
led to say that ‘Quaternary man is now-a-days better known than 
many historical nations.’ ! 

As it is not necessary, therefore, in this article to insist on the 
existence of man in the later stages of the Post-pliocene age, we shall 
turn to the evidence which has been put forward in support of a very 
much earlier origin of the human race—evidence which, if accepted, 
would indeed remove our earliest ancestors as far at least from Pleisto- 
cene man as Pleistocene man himself is removed from the dawn of 
history. 

No discovery has yet been announced which would give to man 
a higher antiquity than that claimed for him by the late Abbé 
Bourgeois. More than ten years ago the Abbé announced his dis- 
covery of worked flints in beds of Miocene age at Thenay near 
Pontlevoy in the department of Loir-et-Cher.? In this district, the 
Cretaceous rocks are overlaid by a series of fresh-water deposits 
known to French geologists as the ‘Calcaire de Beauce.’ The lower 
part of this series consist of marls and clays, while the upper part is 
calcareous. It was in the marly beds at the base of the series, and 
therefore in the oldest of these deposits, that the Abbé Bourgeois 
detected certain rudely chipped flints which he believed had been 
trimmed by art. Many of the flints bore the appearance of having 
been acted on by fire, and hence it was concluded that the flint-using 
beings of this remote age were sufficiently advanced to be acquainted 
with the use of fire. 

From the character of the fossils which have been found in the 
flint-bearing beds of Thenay, and from their stratigraphical position, 
it is inferred that these beds belong to the early part of that stage of 
the earth’s history which is termed the Miocene period. In this 

' Address of M. Broca as President of the French Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at the Havre meeting, 1877. See translation in the Journal of the 


Anthropological Institute, Nov. 1877, p. 191. 
2 «Etudes sur les Silex travaillés trouvés dans les dépéts tertiaires de la Commune 
de Thenay.’ Compte-Rendu of the Paris Meeting of the International Congress of 


Prehistoric Archxology, in 1867, p. 67. 
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country there are but few scattered patches of strata which can be 
safely referred to the Miocene age, but on the continent such strata 
are developed on an enormous scale. Some idea of their position in 
the geological series may be gained from the fact that all the 
Miocene rocks are older than any of the ‘ Crags’ of East Anglia, but 
none of them is so old as the London clay. The fossils found in the 
Miocene beds of Thenay include the extinct Proboscideans known as 
the Mastodon and the Dinotherium. Of the mastodon, indeed, 
three species have been found at Thenay, M. tapiroides, M. 
pyrenaicus, and M. angustidens. These extinct creatures are pre- 
sumed to have been the contemporaries of the Miocene folk who 
lived near the lake of Beauce. 

The Abbé Bourgeois, just before his death, sent some of his 
finest specimens to the Anthropological Department of the Paris 
Exhibition. A collection of these flints may be seen in the wall-case 
numbered 37 ; and there too, by their side, are the teeth of the mast- 
odon. But the visitor who inspects this series of flints will hardly come 
away with a strong belief in the evidence which they are said to offer 
of human workmanship. Even those experts who have had the oppor- 
tunity of leisurely handling them, generally turn away with a shake of 
the head. So much divided, indeed, has opinion been on this question, 
that, at the Brussels meeting of the International Congress in 1872, a 
committee of distinguished anthropologists was appointed to examine 
the evidence on which the Abbé and his friends relied. Unanimity of 
opinion was not reached, but several of the reporters evidently felt 
that the evidence was much too slender to carry the structure which 
had been raised upon it. Nevertheless the Thenay flints are commonly 
regarded in France as proving the existence of Miocene man, or, as 
M. Broca put it, ‘ the existence of an intelligent being who could work 
flint, and could only be man.’* Thus, M. Gabriel de Mortillet, the 
distinguished Professor of Prehistoric Archzology in the Ecole d’An- 
thropologie of Paris, has given a place to Tertiary man in his scheme 
of classification of prehistoric times. The oldest period, which he 
designates the Kolithic, is represented by the ‘ Thenaisian ’ epoch.° 
Just as the paleozoic rocks of the geologist were preceded by others 
which some authorities have termed Eozoic, so it is presumed the pa- 
leolithic period, which commenced in Pleistocene times, was preceded 
by an eolithic period which stretched back to the Miocene age. It is 
evident, therefore, that French archzologists feel justified in recognising 
an eolithic man who used flint and fire, and dwelt on the ancient lake 


*¢Sur les Silex considérés comme portant les marques d’un travail humain et 
découverts dans le terrain miocéne de Thenay,’ par M. l’Abbé Bourgeois. Compte- 
Rendu of the Brussels Congress. 

4 Broca’s Havre address, op. cit. p. 191. See also Nineteenth Century for June 
1878, p. 1153. 

5 See large table exhibited on wall of the ‘ Exposition des sciences anthropo- 
logiques ’ at the Paris Exhibition. 
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of Beauce as far back as mid-tertiary times. To this view, however; 
they find few, if any, adherents among the foremost men of science in 
this country. 

Immediately above the Miocene strata in the geological scale, and 
forming the uppermost division of the tertiary series, are those de- 
posits which constitute the Pliocene formation. Although it may 
not be satisfactorily proved that man was of Miocene age, can it be 
shown that he lived in Western Europe during Pliocene times? To 
this question several continental anthropologists have unhesitatingly 
replied in the affirmative ; but it can hardly be said that the evidence 
on which they rely has received general assent in this country. Per- 
haps the most important case which has been cited in proof of the 
existence of Pliocene man is that which was brought forward not long 
since by Professor Capellini.6 In pursuing his studies of fossil cetacea, 
the professor was led to undertake, in 1875, some excavations at 
Poggiarone, near Monte Aperti, in Tuscany. There he discovered the 
remains of a cetacean belonging to Professor Van Beneden’s genus 
Balenotus. This whale had previously been known from the Grey Crag 
of Antwerp; and the characters of the associated shells in the Tuscan 
bed showed that the deposit was here also of Plioceneage. The point 
of anthropological interest in connection with this discovery is the 
fact that some of the bones exhibit cuts which appear to have been made 
by man, or at least by ‘some being who could use aninstrument.’ It 
is notable that the incisions are confined to certain bones, and to cer- 
tain sides only of those bones. Professor Capellini maintains that the 
Baleznotus must have been stranded on the shore of the Pliocene sea, and 
that the flesh was hacked off by man, possibly by means of the rude flint 
tools which may have furnished him with his best cutting instruments. 

While referring to this discovery, it should be mentioned that the 
Abbé Deo Gratias is reported to have found, as far back as 1856, 
human remains in clays on the same geological horizon in Liguria. 
It is believed too by palzontogical authorities in Italy, such as Dr. 
Forsyth Major, that the human skull which was found by Professor 
Cocchi in the upper valley of the Arno is of Pliocene age, and there- 
fore more or less nearly contemporaneous with the incised bones of 
Poggiarone . 

The cut bones of Capellini’s Pliocene whale were described not 
long ago as ‘les documents les plus sérieux qui aient été produits 
jusqu’a ce jour en faveur de homme tertiaire.’7 But, even admit- 
ting the Pliocene age of the deposit in which they occurred, it may 
still be fairly asked whether we are quite sure that the indentations 


* *L’uomo pliocenico in Toscano.’ Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, ser. ii: 
t. 3, Rome, 1876. Also ‘Les Traces de l’Homme Pliocéne en Toscane,’ Compte-Rendu 
of the Buda-Pest Meeting of the International Congress in 1876, p. 46. 

* Matériaux pour lV Histoire primitive et naturelle de ’ Homme, sér. ii. t. viii-~ 
1877, p. 129. 
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really indicate the hand of man. On this point one of our keenest 
authorities, after having had an opportunity of handling the speci- 
mens, expressed a decidedly adverse opinion. ‘My own impression,’ 
says Mr. John Evans, speaking of the marks on the whalebone, ‘is 
that they are due to the teeth of some kind of shark.’* It would 
not be difficult to point to other cases in which indented bones 
have heen cited as proof of human handiwork, and which have been 
ultimately disposed of in a similar way. Such, for instance, was the 
case with the fossil bones of Saint Prest, and with the bones of Hali- 
therium at Pouancé. 

Reputed discoveries of human relics of Pliocene and Miocene age 
have been recorded from Portugal, and even in this country geologists 
have been startled by the announcement that man probably lived at 
the period when our Suffolk ‘ Crag’ was deposited. Mr. Charlesworth 
called attention, a few years ago, to sharks’ teeth from the Crag, in 
which certain holes had been drilled,as he suggested, by human agency.? 
It was soon shown, however, by Professor T. M‘K. Hughes that the 
holes were those of a boring mollusc, and that the specimens had 
therefore no bearing on the Pliocene age of man. Indeed, it may be 
said that none of the evidence in favour of the existence of Tertiary 
man—whether Miocene or Pliocene—has been fully accepted by the 
cautious anthropologists of this country. On the continent, however, 
the case is in a very different position. ‘Tertiary man,’ says M. 
Broca, ‘is as yet only on the threshold of science, and he is in the 
same position that Quaternary man held some twenty years back. 
Will another Boucher de Perthes arise to prove his existence by 
evidence convincing to all?’ 

While most of our anthropologists feel justified in assuming this 
sceptical attitude towards the question of Tertiary man, they are in 
no manner of doubt about the existence of our species in post-tertiary 
or Pleistocene times. Still it is by no means certain at what part of 
the Pleistocene period man made his first appearance in this part of 
the world. To understand the importance of settling this point, it is 
necessary to remember the nature of the post-tertiary strata. Geolo- 
gists have shown that those wide-spread deposits of clays, sands, and 
gravels, which are collectively known as ‘ drift,’ were accumulated for 
the most part under conditions of extreme cold. It is, in fact, very 
generally conceded that the climate was so severe in these latitudes 
during part of the post-tertiary period, that the land must have been 
covered with gigantic glaciers, which, by their confluence, formed vast 
sheets of land-ice. This period is hence known as the glacial epoch, 
or the Great Ice Age. Obviously it is a question of much interest to 
determine whether man lived here, and in other parts of Western 
Europe, in early Pleistocene times, before the climate became arctic, 


8 Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol. vii. No. 2, Nov. 1877, p. 183. 
® Journ. Anthrop. Inst. April 1872, p. 91. 
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or whether he made his first appearance after the ice had disappeared. 
In other words, was he pre-glacial or post-glacial ? 

It has been commonly assumed that the ancient river-gravels 
which contain the rudely chipped flint implements of paleolithic 
man, as well as the deposits in our bone-caves, which have yielded so 
rich a harvest of palzolithic relics, were all of post-glacial age. Man, 
it is supposed, did not set foot in this north-western part of Europe 
until after the ice had passed away, or at least until the arctic con- 
ditions had been considerably ameliorated. This view, however, has 
been opposed, especially by Mr. James Geikie,'® who argues with 
much ingenuity that our implement-bearing gravels and other palxo- 
lithic deposits are of pre-glacial or at least inter-gl cial age, and 
that they in no wise belong to post-glacial times. The geological 
reasoning by which this conclusion is reached lies, however, beyond 
our present scope. 

Within the last few years an opinion has been gaining ground 
among many geologists that the Age of Ice was not one uninterrupted 
season of cold, but that the climate fluctuated, and that the severity 
was occasionally broken by milder intervals, which are termed inter- 
glacial periods. Assuming that man was not in existence, or at least 
not in this part of the world, before the glacial conditions originally 
supervened, it is yet possible that he may have come hither during 
some of these mild inter-glacial intervals. A curious discovery supposed 
to support this view was reported a short time back from Switzerland." 

In some parts of Eastern Switzerland beds of lignite, or brown 
coal, may be seen to rest upon deposits of glacial origin, while they 
are in turn covered by other deposits of a like nature. Both the 
lower and the upper beds prove that a rigorous climate prevailed at 
the period of their formation, while the lignite indicates by its fossil 
plants a comparatively warm climate. The lignites which are thus 
interposed between two sets of glacial sands and gravels are known as 
inter-glacial lignites. ‘Some of them are largely worked for fuel. 

In a block of lignite of inter-glacial age, which had been brought 
to Basle from Wetzikon, near Zurich, Dr. Scheuermann detected 
some curious pointed rods which he submitted to Professor Riitimeyer. 
Several cylindrical rods of fir wood, more or less sharply pointed at 
the ends, lay embedded in the coal, from which they were scarcely to 
be distinguished by either colour or texture. But although apparently 
of contemporaneous origin with the inter-glacial coal, their pointed 
ends seemed to have been sharpened by human hands. Not only did 


10 The Great Ice Age, and its Relation to the Antiquity of Man. By James Geikie, 
F.R.S., &c. 2nd Ed. (London: Daldy, Isbister, and Co., 1877.) 

11 ¢Spuren des Menschen an interglaciaren Ablagerungen in der Schweiz.’ Von 
Prof. L. Riitimeyer. Archiv fiir Anthropologie, vol. viii. part 2, 1875, p. 133. Also trans- 
lated by Mr. W. 8. Dallas as an appendix to Mr. James Heywood’s edition of Prof. 
Heer’s Primeval World of Sritzerland (London: Longmans and ‘Co., 1876), vol. ii. 
p. 295. 
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they exhibit traces of having been pointed artificially, but some of 
them showed markings which were taken to indicate that the rods 
had been tied round by cords. Professor Riitimeyer gives it as his 
opinion that ‘the remains of some rough basket-like structure are 
here preserved.’ 

Considerable objection, however, has been urged against the 
value of this discovery. Some have declined to believe that the rods 
show any indications of handicraft, and suggest that they may have 
been gnawed by beavers. Close comparison, however, seems to show 
slight differences between the characters of these cut surfaces and 
the work of a rodent. Others have pointed to what they regard as 
the unsatisfactory conditions of the discovery, the specimens having 
been found not absolutely im situ, but in a piece of lignite taken 
from a lawyer’s scuttle far from their original site. Finally it has 
been suggested that admitting they have been worked by hand, and 
that they were actually found in the inter-glacial lignite, it does not 
follow that they were of contemporaneous origin, for it is possible 
that stakes may have been driven into the bed of coal long after its 
original formation. 

In support of the proposition that man existed in this country 
during inter-glacial times, appeal has frequently been made to the 
case of the famous Victoria Cave, near Settle in Yorkshire. This 
cave was discovered on the coronation-day of Queen Victoria, and its 
exploration has yielded a highly interesting series of relics, which 
prove that man inhabited the cavern at widely separated intervals of 
time.! There is abundant proof that it was used, probably as a 
place of refuge, some time during the fifth or sixth century. But 
below the deposits which have yielded relics of the historic period 
there is a stratum which shows by its contents that prehistoric man 
had tenanted the same cave in the remote days of the neolithic age. 
Long before the neolithic occupation, however, this cavern had been 
the resort of hyzenas, as testified not only by the remains of the 
cave-hyzena itself, but also by those of the animals which had been 
dragged in as prey. These represent some of the well-known Pleisto- 
cene mammalia, such as the woolly rhinoceros, Associated with 
this Quaternary fauna, there was found, a few years ago, a curious 
bone which remained for some time a standing enigma to palzonto- 
logists. At length, however, it was decided that the bone must be 
a fragment of an unusually thick human fibula.’* It was then 
assumed that the man who possessed this clumsy fibula was contem- 
poraneous with the Pleistocene mammals of the Craven district. 

But the most interesting view of this question remains to be 


12 See Cave-Hunting, by W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S. (London: Macmillan 


and Co., 1874), p. 81. 
13 «Notice of a Human Fibula, of unusual form, discovered in the Victoria Cave,’ 


by G. Busk, F.R.S. Journal of the Anthropological Institute, vol, iii. No. 3, 1874, 
p. 392. 
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explained. The Victoria Cave has been systematically explored 
under the direction of two committees, and the scientific work has 
of late years been in the hands of Mr. R. H. Tiddeman, of the 
Geological Survey. After a careful study of the cave-deposits, this 
geologist holds that the earth in which the reputed human bone was 
found, and which also contains the Pleistocene mammals, is of pre- 
glacial age. The cave-earth is in fact covered by a finely laminated 
clay, and clay with scratched stones, which Mr. Tiddeman recognises 
as an undoubted glacial deposit. It has therefore been concluded that 
the Craven savage was in the district before the great ice-sheet 
spread over the North of England." 

This conclusion, however, has not been left unassailed. Some 
eminent osteologists were led to deny that the bone was human. And 
in the Sixth Report of the British Association Committee, which was 
read at the recent meeting in Dublin, it was stated that Professor 
Busk, who had brought his great experience to bear upon the subject, 
and who had provisionally admitted the human character of the bone, 
was now prepared to admit that it was more likely to be ursine than 
human. No conclusion bearing on the Antiquity of Man can there- 
fore be drawn from this discovery. 

But, setting aside this fibula and all conclusions founded thereon, 
Mr. Tiddeman believes stil! that he has evidence of the existence of 
pre-glacial man in the Victoria Cave.!? Thus in 1875 the cave- 
earth yielded a small bone which exhibits markings said to be 
entirely unlike any marks produced by gnawing, and believed by 
Mr. Tiddeman to have been made by ‘some clumsy instrument 
drawn backwards and forwards.’ Another bone bearing ‘ very evident 
tool-marks’ was found a few months afterwards, and on this spe- 
cimen the marks are said to be ‘so sharp as almost to suggest that 
they may have been done with a metal tool.’ 

But even if the human workmanship of these specimens or the 
human origin of the disputed bone be admitted, even if it is further 
conceded that the bones are contemporaneous with the deposits in 
which they are found, are we compelled to believe that these deposits 
really date back to pre-glacial or even to inter-glacial times? Asa 
reply to this question it may be sufficient to state that some of the 
most eminent geologists who are familiar with the cave—including 
Professor T. M‘K. Hughes and Professor Boyd Dawkins—do not feel 
justified in admitting such a conclusion. These experienced observers 
see nothing in the character of the deposits to give the embedded 
remains a higher antiquity than that of the post-glacial part of the 
Pleistocene period. With such conflicting opinions on record, it 

1 See Reports of the British Association Committee, drawn up by Mr. Tiddeman 
for the Belfast and Bristol meetings, 1874 and 1875. 

* ¢On the Age of the Hyzna-bed at the Victoria Cave, Settle, and its Bearing on 
the Antiquity of Man,’ by R. H. Tiddeman, M.A. Journ. Anthropolog. Inst. vol. vii- 
No. 2, 1877, p. 165. 
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must be confessed that the anthropologist can hardly point with much 
effect to the Victoria Cave as an argument in favour of the pre-glacial 
appearance of man in the North of England. ~ 

Other evidence of a different kind has, however, been produced 
in a discovery which was announced about two years ago by Mr. 
§. B. J. Skertchly, of the Geological Survey.'® While working in East 
Anglia, he discovered some rudely chipped flint implements, of oval 
paleolithic type, in the brick-earth which occurs in patches along 
some of the smaller valleys in the neighbourhood of Brandon. This 
brick-earth may be traced in places beneath the chalky boulder-clay 
which is so widely spread over the Eastern counties. Now it is 
generally supposed that this boulder-clay was accumulated in the 
early part of the ice age, when the cold was at its maximum of 
severity. If it be admitted that the flints have been worked by 
hand, that they belong properly to the brick-earth in which they 
occurred, and further that this same brick-earth is distinctly over- 
laid by chalky boulder-clay which has not been disturbed, then it 
necessarily follows that the men who chipped and used these flints 
must have lived in the eastern part of Britain before the cold of the 
glacial epoch had reached its climax. 

Some of the premisses, however, on which such a conclusion rests, 
have been called in question by several eminent geologists who are 
well acquainted with the district. The geological sections in East 
Anglia have indeed been variously interpreted, and it is not always 
easy to determine whether, in a given section, the drifts have been 
disturbed or not. Thus Professor T. M‘K. Hughes concludes that 
there is not sufficiently clear evidence to warrant the belief that 
man appeared in East Anglia until early in the post-glacial period.” 
And Mr. Evans, in recently addressing the geologists at Dublin, also ex- 
pressed his want of confidence in the evidence from the Brandon beds. 

Were it desirable, it would be easy to cite other alleged proofs of 
the high antiquity of man—such, for instance, as that afforded by 
the quartzite implements which have been found in the lateritic 
deposits of Madras, or that of the ‘turtle-back celts’ discovered by 
Dr. Abbot in what are regarded as glacial deposits in the valley of 
the Delaware. It has been our purpose, however, to deal only with 
the question of man’s advent in Western Europe. In balancing the 
evidence on this question it will be found that most of the leading 
geologists and anthropologists of this country, approaching the subject 
in a spirit of candour and utterly free from prejudice, still feel jus- 
tified in doubting the existence of man in Britain earlier than the 
late Pleistocene period. It will have been gathered from the previous 

© ¢ On the Discovery of Palxolithic Implements of Inter-glacial Age,’ by Sydney 
B. J. Skertchly. Nature, Sept. 21, 1876, p. 448. 

7 ¢ On the Evidence [of the Antiquity of Man] afforded by the Gravels and Brick- 


earth,’ by Prof. T. M‘Kenny Hughes, M.A. Journ, Anthrop. Inst. vol. vii. No, 2, Nov. 
1877, p. 162, 
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pages that this conclusion is adhered to in the face of no small 
amount of argument tending in other directions. Mr. James Geikie, 
for instance, would separate the paleolithic from the neolithic period 
by a glacial interval, and would thus make palzolithic man, wherever 
his remains may be found, either pre-glacial or inter-glacial. Much 
of the argument on which this bold suggestion is based has reference 
to the curious association of northern and southern species in the 
Pleistocene deposits, and to the distribution of the mammalia. These 
subjects are much too wide to be discussed in the present article, and 
it is sufficient to remark that they admit of quite another interpre- 
tation, as may be seen in the writings of Professor Boyd Dawkins.'® 

It should be borne in mind that when it is asserted that man is 
not earlier than post-glacial times, the assertion refers only to 
the particular district in question. Few geologists, indeed, would 
deny the possibility, nay the probability, that while one area was 
swathed in ice, or buried, perhaps, beneath the waters of an arctic 
sea, man may have existed in other areas, where the climate was 
more genial. In other words, he may have been living in Europe 
while glacial conditions prevailed in this country. ‘I have reason to 
believe,’ says Professor Prestwich, ‘from my own observations in the 
north of France, that there is evidence of man being pre-glacial.’ !° 

Reverting, however, to the broader question which has been 
raised by continental observers as to the presumed existence of man 
during the Tertiary period, it will be found that scientific opinion in 
this country is almost unanimous at present in declining to accept 
this conclusion. English geologists and anthropologists, after care- 
fully sifting the evidence which is alleged in support of the existence 
of Eolithic man in Pliocene and Miocene times, feel bound to return 
a verdict of ‘Not proven.’ Fresh discoveries may of course be 
announced at any moment which shall lead to a reversal of this 
verdict, but they must be discoveries substantiated beyond suspicion 
of doubt. ‘ Looking to the many sources of doubt and error which 
attach to individual discoveries, I cannot but think,’ says Mr. John 
Evans, ‘ that our watchword must for the present be ** Caution, caution, 
caution.” ’ 


It is justly regarded as a great triumph when the organic chemist 
has succeeded in artificially forming in his laboratory any substance 
which has previously been known only as a natural product. More- 
over, organic synthesis has an economic aspect, since it has been 
extended to the formation of certain vegetable products which have 
important industrial uses. Ten years ago the chief colouring prin- 
ciple of madder was thus artificially produced by two German 

8 On the Evidence afforded by the Caves of Great Britain as to the Antiquity 


of Man,’ by Prof. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S. Journ. Anthrop. Inst. Nov. 1877, 


p. 151. 
18 Op. cit. p. 1877, 2 Journ. Anthrop. Inst. Nov. 1877, p. 151. 
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chemists, and quite recently news has come over from Germany of the 
synthetical formation of indigo-blue.”! 

Madder, obtained from the root of the Rubia tinctorum, a plant 
which is principally cultivated in France, Holland, and the Levant, 
furnishes some of our most important dye-stuffs, and is especially 
valued for producing the brilliant colour known as ‘ Turkey red.’ One 
of the principal colouring matters in madder has been isolated by 
the chemist and distinguished as alizarin. It was shown by 
Professors Graebe and Liebermann in 1868 that this alizarin could 
be converted into a substance termed by the chemist anthracene; 
and conversely it was soon found that anthracene could be transformed 
into alizarin. Now anthracene is a substance which may be obtained 
with the greatest ease. It is, in fact, a solid crystalline hydrocarbon 
readily obtained from the tarry matter which accompanies the gas 
given off during the destructive distillation of coal. By circuitous 
chemical processes the anthracene is subjected to a series of alterations 
which terminate in the production of a substance not to be dis- 
tinguished from the alizarin obtained directly from madder. Here 
then was a dye-stuff identical with a natural product, yet derived 
from sources which were only in a very remote degree of vegetable 
origin. Various modifications have been introduced into the method 
of preparation by Mr. Perkins and others, and artificial alizarin is 
now an important article of commerce. Magnificent samples may be 
seen in the Paris Exhibition. To a large extent, indeed, Art has 
here superseded Nature, and the products of the chemical factory have 
come to take the place of those of the madder-field. 

Another colouring agent in madder, known as purpwurin, has also 
been obtained from anthracene. This product, termed anthrapur- 
purin, is largely employed for dyeing, and produces reds which are 
even much brighter than those derived from alizarin. 

Although success was complete in the case of the madder-colours, 
no other vegetable pigments had hitherto yielded to the chemist the 
secret of their constitution. It is therefore of extreme interest to 
learn that at last another important vegetable dye has been conquered. 
This time the discoverer is Professor Baeyer, of the University of 
Munich, and the organic principle which he has succeeded in build- 
ing up is the blue colouring matter of indigo. 

Indigo is a dye-stuff which is obtained from a variety of vegetable 
sources, but’ mainly from various species of Indigofera. The blue 
colouring-matter to which it owes its tinctorial properties is a com- 
plex compound termed indigotine. One of the products of the 
oxidation of this indigotine, or indigo-blue, is a colourless body, 
known as isatin. Some time ago it was shown by Baeyer and 


21 «Synthese des Isatins und des Indigblaus.’ Von Adolf Baeyer. Berichte der 
deutschen chemischen Gesellschaft, Jabrg. ii. 1878, No. 10, p, 1228. Also Nature, 
July 4, 1878, p. 251. 
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Emmerling that isatin may be converted into indigo-blue. Still the 
problem remained how to obtain the isatin, save from the indigo itself. 
From the isatin, however, Professor Baeyer has obtained a series of 
bodies of simpler and simpler constitution until the series is reduced 
to a comparatively common substance known as phenylacetic acid. 
It might be assumed that by inverting the steps of this process the 
original indigotine would eventually be regained. Such an assump- 
tion has been verified by Professor Baeyer, who has had the satisfaction 
of building up the molecule of indigotine which he had previously 
broken down. It would be undesirable to burden these pages with 
any technical details of the successive reactions, and it is sufficient to 
indicate the grand result of these transformations. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that although the result is one of extreme scientific 
interest, there is at present no hope that artificial indigo can be 
economically prepared and brought into competition with the natural 
dye, as has been the case with alizarin and madder. 


Under the name of the Microtasimeter, Professor Edison, of 
New Jersey, has described an ingenious instrument, by which the 
slightest increase of pressure between two bodies may be rendered 
visible, and even measured.” The invention of the Tasimeter was 
the direct consequence of experiments with Edison’s carbon-tele- 


phone. In that instrumenta small disc or button of carbon is placed 
between two metallic plates, connected with a diaphragm, and intro- 
duced into the battery-circuit. Similarly in the Tasimeter a carbon 
button is placed between two platinum surfaces which are in connec- 
tion with the battery, and a galvanometer is included in the circuit. 
The substance to be examined is formed into a rod or strip, and 
placed in a frame so arranged that one end of the rod communicates 
with one of the platinum discs. When two conductors, such as the 
carbon and platinum, are in electrical contact, any increase of 
pressure between them raises their conductivity, and conversely any 
diminution of pressure increases their electric resistance. Thisis the 
principle on which the Tasimeter appears to act. At the commence- 
ment of an observation the rod is slightly pressed, and the galvanometer 
needle is thus deflected to the extent of a few degrees. When the 
needle comes to rest, the apparatus is ready for tasimetric observa- 
tions. If the rod be elongated, as by the approach of a warm hand, the 
pressure on the platinum, and therefore on the carbon which is con- 
nected with it, is increased, and, the electrical resistance being dimi- 
nished, the needle of the instrument is immediately disturbed. If, on 
the other hand, the rod is contracted, as by the approach of a cold body, 
the pressure is slightly relaxed, and, the resistance being consequently 
increased, the needle of the galvanometer moves in the opposite 
direction. It is obvious, therefore, that the Tasimeter is an instru- 
ment of great delicacy for measuring changes of temperature, as 


#2 ¢Edison’s Microtasimeter.’ Scientific American, June 22, 1878, p. 385. 
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indicated by their effect on the expansion and contraction of 
suitable substances. In fact, it promises to become a formidable 
rival to the thermopile, and it is said indeed that comparative 
experiments have shown the superior sensitiveness of the new instru- 
ment. To increase the delicacy of its indications, the Tasimeter may 
be used in conjunction with a Thomson’s galvanometer. The value 
of the Tasimeter and its extreme delicacy have already been attested 
by the results which attended the use of the new instrument 
during the recent eclipse-observations in Western America. When 
the telescope which carried this instrument was directed to the 
small corona, the reflected spot of light on the scale of the gal- 
vanometer rapidly moved, thus showing that the instrument re- 
sponded to the heat which was shed upon it from the solar corona. 
The Tasimeter was insulated, and the heat concentrated through a 


prism of rock-salt. 


Among the many results which have been telegraphed to this 
country from the observers of the solar eclipse in America, one of the 
most interesting is contained in the significant sentence: ‘ Watson’s 
Vulcan, R. A. 8h. 26m., declination 18° N.’ Should the information 
thus conveyed be corroborated by further intelligence, the recent 
eclipse will have been an event of the utmost astronomical interest. 


That a planet, or perhaps several planetary bodies, should circulate 
within the orbit of Mercury, and be therefore nearer to the sun than 
any known planet, has long been a favourite hypothesis with certain 
astronomers, and was seriously entertained by the late M. Le Verrier. 
Dark round spots, different, it is said, from ordinary sun-spots, have 
on several occasions been observed to cross the solar disc, and may 
have been due to the suspicious body which has been provisionally 
named Vulcan. M. Le Verrier was led to suspect the existence of an 
intra-Mercurial mass of matter, in order to account for an unexplained 
motion in the perihelion of Mercury, which he had detected. During 
the recent solar eclipse Professor Watson, of Ann Arbor, was fortunate 
enough to observe a body in the position indicated above, and having, 
according to the telegram in the Daily News,a magnitude of 44. It 
is said that this object was neither a known planet nor a star. But 
Sir G. B. Airy, in a letter published in Nature of August 8, sug- 
gests that the body which was observed by Mr. Watson may, after all, 
not be a new planet, but the star @ Cancri, with which it fairly cor- 


responds both in position and in magnitude.* 


For many years past the lowly group of Bacteria has been a sub- 
ject of prolonged inquiry and of deep interest. The position of the 


% Mr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, New York, has since written to Nature (Sept. 
19) and to Mr. Raynard (Atheneum, Sept. 21), corroborating Prof. Watson’s discovery, 
and stating that both the new planet and the fixed star @ Cancri were observed at 


the same time. 
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organisms included in it at the very bottom of the vegetable kingdom 
secures for them the attention of the morphologist, and their im- 
portance as one of the active causes of those changes in organic sub- 
stances known as putrefaction, and as the cause of more than one 
fatal disease, has made them the centre of many a hard-fought fight 
between the supporters of opposite views on spontaneous generation 
and the theory of contagiwm vivum. 

The various forms of Bacteria fall under several genera, the most 
important of which are Micrococcus, including minute rounded or 
oval forms, the simplest of all; Bacteriwm proper, short unjointed 
rods, the length of which is never more than three or four times their 
diameter ; Bacillus, more elongated rods, sometimes joined two or 
more together in a zigzag fashion; Vibrio, like Bacillus, but with 
rounded instead of angular joints; and Spirillum, coiled in a spiral 
of two or more turns. With the exception of Micrococcus, all 
these forms are known to have both a motile stage in which they per- 
form more or less rapid movements by the aid of delicate cilia, and a 
quiescent condition in which they lie embedded in a gelatinous material, 
and form a scum or 2ooglea on the surface of the fluid in which they 
are found. But what, if any, are the relations between these forms— 
whether, for instance, Micrococcus may not be simply the spore of 
one or other of the more complicated genera, or whether Bacterium and 
Bacillus, Vibrio and Spirillum may not be merely phases in the life 
of a single species—of all this we were till quite recently ignorant. 

To settle these questions, the only way is to take each Bacterium 
form singly, and, by careful and almost continuous watching, to make 
out its whole life-history, tracing it from motility to quiescence, and 
from quiescence back to motility, especially looking out for every in- 
dication of a reproductive process, and then watching spore, or bud, 
or split-off segment from its earliest origin to the completion of its 
developmental cycle. This method has, within the last few weeks, 
been carried out with great success by Mr. J. C. Ewart and Mr. P. 
Geddes, of University College, and in their hands has yielded very 
important results. 

With regard to Micrococcus, Mr. Ewart™ finds that the well- 
known round forms become somewhat oval, undergo constriction in the 
middle, thus exhibiting a dumb-bell shape, and then divide into 
two rounded bodies, which after a short period of active motion 
enlarge and divide as before. Under certain circumstances, the 
Micrococct remain in apposition after the process of division, so that 
chains of globular or dumb-bell forms are produced. Sometimes, 
again, multitudes of the rounded bodies accumulate on the surface 
of the fluid, and, secreting a gelatinous embedding matrix, form a 
zoogleea. In no case, however, during three weeks’ watching, were 


24 «The Life-History of Bacteriwm termo and Micrococcus, with further Observa- 
tions on Bacillus,’ Proc, Roy. Soc, June 20, 1878, 
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racters of any other Bacterium form. ’ 

The life-history of Micrococcus, then, is a very snaps ha 
of Bacterium termo is more complex. The ordinary rod-form usually 
elongates and divides into two similar rods, which, after a motile 
phase, become quiescent, and form a zoogloa, the active and still 
conditions alternating with one another; as in Micrococcus, the 
dividing rods may remain in contact, end to end, for a longer or 
shorter time; but, under ordinary circumstances, the rods produce 
rods and nothing else. Mr. Ewart finds, however, that, under certain 
circumstances, the rods, instead of dividing, elongate into filaments, 
quite like the hyphs of an ordinary fungus, but never becoming inter- 
woven into a true mycelium. In these hyphe, after a time, numbers 
of minute rounded Micrococcus-like bodies appear; these bodies— 
the spores of Bacterium termo—escape from the hyphe in the course 
of two or three days, and after a period of rest, during which they 
occur either singly or aggregated into zooglea-films, they germi- 
nate and produce the ordinary rod-forms, which divide and become 
motile in the ordinary way. Thus, according to Mr. Ewart’s obser- 
vations, Bacterium termo exhibits a regular series of stages, occur- 
ring in a definite order; the spores always produce short rods, never 
filaments; the rods, after repeated subdivision and an alternation of 
resting and motile stages, elongate into filaments, and in the filaments 
are produced the spores, which start the cycle anew. 

Bacillus passes through a still more complicated set of changes. 
It occurs commonly under the form of elongated rods, of a length 
several times greater than their diameter, and either moving freely 
or embedded, motionless, in a zooglea. Two years ago it was ob- 
served by Cohn in Bacillus subtilis, and by Koch in Bacillus 
anthracis, that, under certain circumstances, the rods lengthen out 
into spore-bearing fibres, and now Mr. Ewart has added many new and 
important facts to the results of the German observers, both in the 
paper already quoted, and in another on the life-history of Bacillus 
anthracis,» the organism which has within the last two years 
acquired a somewhat terrible notoriety as the active cause of splenic 
fever, while another species of the same genus has quite recently 
been shown by Dr. Klein to be similarly connected with the disease 
known as infectious pneumo-enteritis of the pig.**® Mr. Ewart’s re- 
searches on this genus form a strong support to the views so ably put 
forth by Professor Ray Lankester in his suggestive paper on Bactervwm 
rubescens,” as to the protean nature of these low organisms—their 
power, that is, of assuming various forms, and undergoing divers 
series of metamorphoses, according to the conditions under which they 
are placed. 

2° Quart. Journ. of Micros. Science, April 1878. *6 Thid. 

*7 «On a Peach-coloured Bacterium.’ Quart. Journ. of Micros. Science, vol. xvii. 
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Under ordinary circumstances the spore of the common Bacillus of 
hay infusion (B. subtilis) elongates into one of the ordinary rod-forms ; 
this divides and produces new rods, which may either separate from one 
another at once or remain in contact ; at the same time, the rods may 
either remain quiescent or pass into the motile phase. In the latter 
case, the two rods formed by the division of one begin to separate 
from one another before division is complete, instead of remaining 
in contact until a complete partition-wall is formed; they thus 
draw out into a fine thread a small portion of the protoplasm still 
common to both, and, as the motion of the twin rods continues, 
this thread snaps in the middle and provides each with a vibratile 
cilium. Thus the two motile rods produced from the division of a still 
rod are uniciliate, but naturally, when these divide, one of the two new 
forms produced from each is biciliate, and produces only biciliate 
descendants ; so that, of the whole motile progeny of a single quiescent 
rod, two rods will be provided with a single cilium, all the others 
with two cilia. After more or fewer alternations of rest and motion, 
the Bacilli may rise to the surface of the fluid in which they occur, 
and form a zoogloea scum. 

Sometimes the rod-forms produced from the spores elongate into 
long unbranched filaments, which become felted together into a com- 
paratively firm mycelium. Each hypha is at first undivided, but 
subsequently septa are formed separating it into distinct cells, 
the protoplasm in which becomes collected into spores. This is the 
normal mode of development of Bacillus anthracis, the rapid mul- 
tiplication of the quiescent rods concurring with the development 
of the morbid symptoms, and the elongation into hyphz and spore- 
formation occurring after the death of the diseased animal; but Mr. 
Ewart has found that the rods when cultivated artificially may occa- 
sionally assume the motile form. 

The changes undergone by Bacillus under different conditions 
will be seen to correspond very exactly to the stages in the life- 
history of Bacteriwm already described. But the transformations 
of the former genus are not yet exhausted. Ifthe supply of nutri- 
ment becomes exhausted, each spore, instead of germinating at 
once, divides into four sporules, which, after a short period of active 
motion, settle down as ‘ resting spores’ until provided with fresh food 
material. They then germinate in the usual way, forming rods or 
spore-bearing filaments. If, however, nutriment is still withheld, 
the division of the sporules may continue until large granular masses 
are produced, made up of fine rounded particles, which, when set free 
by the disintegration of the mass, enlarge considerably and germinate 
in precisely the same way as ordinary spores and sporules. 

Our knowledge of the life-history of Spirillwm is almost entirely 
due to the recent researches of Mr. Geddes and Mr. Ewart.”* Until 

*8 «On the Life-History of Spirillum.’ Proc, Roy. Soc. June 20, 1878. 
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their observations were made, nothing was known beyond the fact that 
the ordinary corkscrew-like form occasionally became -quiescent and 
formed a zoogloea; now we know that this form goes through a series 
of metamorphoses quite as complicated as, and in some respects even 
more remarkable than, those of Bacillus. 

As in the latter genus, the active and still conditions may alter- 
nate, although, in this case, the still condition is comparatively rare. 
The spiral filaments may then increase greatly in length, and lose the 
regular twist which distinguishes them, producing finally an elongated, 
straight or twisted filament. The protoplasm in these hyphz condenses 
into reddish-brown spores which undergo division, the filaments then 
reassuming the motile condition, and shedding their sporules as 
they move, twisting and turning, through the fluid. This motility 
of the hypha-like filaments is very remarkable; it is to a certain 
extent comparable with the movements of Oscillatoria, but, unlike the 
latter, is evidently connected with the dispersal of the spores. As 
the authors remark: ‘In all other cases in the vegetable kingdom, 
as far as we know, the spores or seeds may have the means of active or 
passive locomotion, but the parent organism, at least, is always 
quiescent ; here the reverse holds good, but the same end is gained— 
the parent being locomotive and the spores quiescent.’ 

Another point of great interest is the extraordinary variation in 
the mode of division of the spores. Some elongate slightly, and then 
undergo transverse fission, like Micrococcus; others send out small 
buds which afterwards become detached, in the manner of the yeast- 
plant; others again elongate into straight or curved filaments, and 
then break up. Thus the plasticity of these low organisms is shown 
no less in the manner in which their various phases come about than in 
the diversity and multiplicity of those phases. 

But the story is not yet complete. The spores have still several 
stages to go through before finally developing into Spirilla. When 
freed from the filaments they become surrounded with a delicate 
capsule, and divide into sporules, groups of such encapsulated spo- 
rules often occurring surrounded by a common envelope of cellulose. 
After a time they escape from the capsules, often imparting to the 
latter a straight or spiral movement, rise to the surface of the fluid, 
and there form granular masses. Spores taken from these masses and 
sown in a suitable fluid germinate, first sending out a small curved 
process, and so assuming a comma shape, then becoming curved 
and Vibrio-like, and finally taking on all the characters of Spirillum, 
and so completing the cycle. 

There is thus a considerable similarity between the life-histories of 
Bacillus and Spirillwm ; in both cases, the spore gives rise to the form 
by which the species is usually known, and this, lengthening, forms a 
spore-bearing filament. A further analogy between the two occurs in 
the fact that along with the Spirillwm large granular spheres were met 
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with, having the characteristic red-brown colour of the spores, and 
evidently corresponding with the similar structures found by Mr, 
Ewart to proceed from the repeated division of Bacillus spores. 

The presence of the peculiar madder-brown colour both in the 
spores and in the adult form of Spirillum is a point of much 
interest, as it adds another to the list of ‘chromogenous’ Bacteria, 
such as the peculiar form of Micrococcus which produces the ap- 
pearance of blood-spots on bread. The colouring matter of one of 
these—Bacterium rubescens—has been carefully investigated, both 
chemically and physically, by Mr. Lankester,” who calls it Bacterio- 
purpurin, and it is to be hoped that before long the research on 
Spirillum of which we have given an account will be extended by an 
inquiry into the nature of its colouring matter. 


Ascending one step in the scale of life, we may now notice one of 
Mr. Dallinger’s brilliant researches ‘On the Life-history of a Minute 
Septic Organism,’*° in which, although many of the facts described 
have been made out in other forms, yet there is so much that is new 
and suggestive, that no excuse is needed for bringing it before our 
readers. The organism in question, to which, strangely enough, Mr. 
Dallinger gives no name, is.a monad, about the one-four-thousandth 
of an inch in length, and provided with three cilia, one—the chief 
means of locomotion—at its anterior or pointed end; the two others, 
trailing motionless, under ordinary circumstances, one from each side. 
When swimming actively, therefore, these lateral flagella are of no 
special use; but occasionally the creature anchors itself by their 
means to a morsel of the decaying animal tissues which form its 
nutriment, and then performs an extraordinary springing motion by 
alternately coiling them up and straightening them out again. 
Thousands may be seen moving in this way on a single fragment, 
the size of which is gradually diminished by the constant motion, so 
that we have here an interesting mechanical explanation of the dis- 
integration of decomposing tissues. 

The monad ordinarily multiplies by division; the process begins 
by a splitting of the infinitely delicate anterior flagellum, and takes 
place along a plane at right angles to that containing the two lateral 
flagella. Thus, at a certain stage of the process, two forms are seen, 
each with an anterior and with a single lateral flagellum, and united 
with one another by a thread of protoplasm, which becomes finer and 
finer as the creatures separate, and finally breaks in the middle, 
providing each with its second lateral flagellum. This process will 
be at once perceived to be precisely similar to that by which the cilia 
of Bacillus are formed, and one is led to entertain the possibility of 
this having been the manner in which cilia first arose in the lower 
plants and animals. 

2 Loc. cit. ” Proc. Roy, Soc. May 2, 1878. 
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Fission is the usual method of multiplication of this monad, most 
individuals dying after repeated division, but occasionally a sexual 
process is observed. The preparation for this begins by the drawing 
in of the lateral flagella, and the final assumption, after certain 
curious amceboid movements, of an oval form with a band of granules 
round the centre. The uniflagellate form thus produced swims among 
a group of monads in the springing condition, attaches itself to one of 
them, and swims off in its company. After about half an hour the 
movements of the two conjoined individuals become sluggish, the 
lateral flagella of the ordinary form become fused with the general pro- 
toplasm of its body, and the two bodies undergo gradual fusion, the 
process commencing, as in the case of division, with the anterior 
flagella. The final result of conjugation is a smooth oval sac, which, 
after being watched continuously for three or four hours, is seen to col- 
lapse, its wall being ruptured at one or more places, and innumerable 
spores, so small as to be scarcely visible even with the highest powers 
of the microscope, being emitted. These spores are found, in about 
four hours, to assume the adult form. 





Important observations are made both by Mr. Dallinger and Mr. 
Ewart as to the temperature which these low organisms can endure with- 
out loss of vitality. Mr. Ewart states, in opposition to M. Pasteur, that 
the spores of Bacillus are rendered absolutely inactive either by a few 
minutes’ boiling, or by subjection to a pressure of twelve atmospheres. 
The boiling temperature is also fatal to Micrococcus and Bac- 
terium termo if they are suspended in a fluid; they can, however, 
withstand a dry heat of 110° C. (230° F.). Mr. Dallinger finds, by 
a long series of laborious and most ingeniously conducted experi- 
ments, that while the adult monad and the spores when once they 
have begun to germinate are completely killed by five minutes’ ex- 
posure to a temperature of 142° F. (61° C.), the freshly emitted 
spores are perfectly capable of surviving exposure to a fluid heat of 
222° F. (106° C.), or to a dry heat of 250° F. (122° C.). The supe- 
rior power of endurance of the spores as compared with the adult is 
probably due to the greater fluidity of the protoplasm in the latter, 
and the efficacy of fluid as compared with dry heat is explained by 
Mr. Ewart by a bursting of the capsule of the spores by the hot fluid, 
whereby the latter is allowed to act directly upon the protoplasm. 
The very great difference—more than 100° F.—between the 
limits of endurance of the spores and of the adult in monads is a point 
of the greatest importance. We must refer our readers to Mr. 
Dallinger’s paper for a description of the method he adopted for de- 
termining the precise temperature at which life was destroyed, and 
for insuring the presence in the fluid of spores just emitted. The 
method is certainly as exact as it is ingenious, and it is very desirable 
that similar experiments should be made on Bacteria, as the results 
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already obtained seem to offer a ready solution of the conflicting 
statements which have been from time to time put forth as to the 
temperature at which a putrescible fluid may be safely considered as 


sterilised. 


Some important observations liave recently been made as to the 
influence upon Bacteria of light. In the March number of this Review 
we called attention to the curious fact that light completely prevents 
the development of the organised ferment to which, in all probability, 
the process of nitrification is due. It is found by Dr. Arthur Downes 
and Mr. T. P. Blunt,*! that the development of ordinary Bacteria is 
greatly retarded or even wholly stopped by exposure to sunlight, that, 
in fact, a putrescible fluid may be perfectly preserved, the germs in 
it being completely destroyed, by the unaided action of light. The 
authors consider that this remarkable effect is due to a gradual” 
oxidation of the protoplasm ; they have shown that a solution of oxalic 
acid undergoes oxidation by prolonged exposure to sunlight, and they 
suppose that the effect upon the complex molecule of protoplasm is 
similar to that upon the simple molecule of the acid. 

*! Proc, Roy. Soc. Dec. 6, 1877, and Natwre, Aug. 8, 1878. 





